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WHY THE WORKERS ARE SOLD. 
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__ Trere could be no question 
Representation (). eed of representative in- 
sutulions when every free 
man of the Germanic tribes 

could take part in the deliberations of theassem- 
bly around the sacred tree. and personally share 
in the control of his social organisation. Poli- 
tical society, indeed. has developed apace since 
the days when every citizen of Athens directly 
participated in the deliberations and government 
of his city-State. In common with progress in 
all forms of life, the social organism, from being 
small and simple, has become vast and conplex ; 
and the methods of ancient democracies have 
become in consequence impossible to-day. 

Just as the general economic trend is toward 
specialization and the division of labour hecause 
of increased efficiency. so the complexity and 
vastness of modern social life demand the dele- 
gation of most deliberative, administrative, and 
executive functions to more or less carefully 
chosen representatives. In the main thisis ine- 
vitable, but only the charlatan and the hureau- 
crat seek to force the principle'to its wasteful 
and most dangerous extreme. Such work of 
social direction as can be done efficiently by the 
general body of workers must be done by them 
directly, and only where geographical, physical, 
or technical difficulties bar that way, should the 
work be done through representatives. 

In trade-union and working-class organisation, 
therefore, true delegateship— or representation 
— will of necessity play al:elpful and important 

“ part. But quite often owing to the present 
mentality of the masses, the representative is 
such in name only. He is allowed to assume 
the role of leader or boss. and is in a position to 
sell out his following. Why is this? 

Let us face this seeming danger, and we shall 
see, more plainly than in most cases, that here 
it is literally true that knowledge is power. 

Admittedly, then, one of the vexed questions 
of the day amongst the rank and file of working- 
class organisations is. ‘ how can we guarantee 
that our elected represcitatives will not play us 
false?” 

The pessimist toe tired to think- says des- 
pairingly that if new men are put in office they 
will be just as bad as the old ones, and there- 
upon he retires from the fray. 

But is such an attitude entirely justified ? 
There is certainly little justification for the atti- 
tude of the hero-worshipping optimist who fondly 

imagines that by the election 

Can Fidelity of his hero for the time being, 

be the world will be regenerated 

Guaranteed? Nevertheless the pessimist, 

were he not too tired of the 

whole business to think, would soon see that 
if the constituents are unchanged in know- 
ledge and aim, it cannot he expected that the 
mere change of a representative will bring about 


Necessary. 


THE ONLY ANTIDOTE TO TREACHERY. 


Sn, | | 


a revolution. Something more is required. 
What is this something more— this guarantee 
against treachery ? 

This question arises both in trade union and 
political circles, and far from being more urgent 
owing 10 Tarliamentary treachery, the workers 
have had the question driven home to then by 
the numerous examples of glaring treachery on 
the industrial field on the part of trade union 
officials. Certainly the matter is of urgence in 
both political and trade union Circles. and merits 
attention. 

Can the fidelity of the official or delegate be 
assured by compelling him to take a pledge, sign 
a contract, or forego his salary 2? On the other 
band, are not all those who rely ¢n such artifi- 
cial guarantees leaning on a broken reed ? Are 
they not ignoring the only guarantee worth 
having. the only one that can always be effective : 
in other words the guarantee constituted by the 
awakened interest and knowledge of the work- 
ing class in general 7 

What are the facts regarding the present 
econonic and political labour novenent 7 We 
are battened on politically, via the Labour Party. 
by a collection of time-serving bible-bangers 
and job-hunters. And a precise 
ly similar gang batten on us in 
trade unions also. They all 
regard delegateship as office. and 
since both the political and eco- 
nomic fields offer at present abundantgpportu- 
nities for selling the workers, so in i corrup- 
tion is about equally rampant. But is not the 
remedy the same in both cases? In neither 
case is technical safeguard. be it contract, 
promise, signed condition, control of salary, or 
what not, of any rea] use so long as the ele- 
mentary safeguard is lacking. 

That safeguard is SOCIALIST KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

Take illustrations from actual life. They are 
too numerous to need particularisation. A 
nominal Socialist is elected as Parliamentary 
representative or trade union official. His con 
xtituents are notin mass Scetalists at all They 
do not understand the essentials of Socialist 
action. that is, the conthet of imterest: between 
capitalist and dabourer the class struggle and 
its necessary culmination. and the vital need of 
avoiding Lke poison any alhance. compromise 
or confusion with any other party. Sach an 
elected person cannot im such conditions be a 
Socialiat delegate. The attempt at genuine 
Socialist pohey, indeed, would offend and alien 
ate the bulk of his supporters. And when hesells 
theworkers his treachery is scarcely recognised, 
owing to the ignorance of working-class princi- 
ples among his constituents. It is ignorance, 
vague sympathy, and hero-worship that are the 
forcing beds of such treachery, yet these are 
deliberately fostered by pseudo working-class 


va 


Ignorance 
Tempts 
Traitors. 
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organisations. When a dele- 
gate so elected is 
hy the ruling class, it is, of 
course, the ignorant electors 
whe are sold, and whese purchase price is the 
plum: given te the “leader.” This is precisely 
what repeated|y lapyenk, and by no means 
least often in wade union afiairs. The rank and 
file are sold simply because they are blind, and 
follow “Jeaders.” 

The obvicus remedy is to open the eyes of the 
former. Hence the Sccialist Party starts at the 
bottom. The education of the workers in the 
principles and policy of Socialism is the sole 
groundwork upon which the Secialist Common- 
wealth can be surely built. These principles 
are easily grasped. once the worker’s interest 
and intelligence are awakened. They are being 
slowly grasped. But no constituency or trade 
union is as yet ripe for Socialist representation. 
The majority we ac present unaware that their 
lives and happiness are the stakes that are 
played for in political action; and they have 
not comprehended distinctly the hopelessness 
of everything short of SOCIALIST political 
action. They do not, in fact, realise either where 
they are or whither they are going ; and for that 
precise reasen they can be Jed and sold like 


Social Action 
the Remedy. 


sheep. 

But as they come to understand they cease to 
be sheep. As they learn the broad outlines of 
working-class policy they learn also to recognise 
and conden every infraetion of that policy. 
They will require their delegate to conform to 
these understocd principles, and if he refuses 
if he deserts, then the delegate alone is bought 
by the enemy— not the rank and file— and the 
traitor is branded : his career as a working-class 
is ended, His election again 


representative 
He is replaced at the 


becomes impossible. 
earliest Opportunity. 

The mee individual in such circumstances 
ceases to be worth much to the capitalist class, 
and the temptation to treachery is reduced with 
every step fc rward i pore Jetarnauns Class Conscious- 
ness. The more clear the fiture is shown by 
working Class knowledge and organisation to be 
with the workers. the more will their goodwill 
and support be worth to the delegate us agaiet 
the blandishments of the oS | loiters, 
Technical safeguards of  variops 
kinds may. and probably will) be 
used also. but they are not worth 
discussing beside the overwhelm 
ingly important and sufficient guarantee in the 
workers’ knowledge and organisation 

That thir elementary fact is 80 often Over- 
looked in no accident. The charlatan 
prospers best amidst obscurty and ignorance, 

For the rest. any ecastituency. political or 
other. gets in. the main the representation it 
Only a Socialist constituency can 


Spread 
the 
Light. 


mere 


deserves 





‘“bouente 
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have an effective Socialist delegate, since it alone 
can choose, understand, usefully support, and 
intelligently control such a representative. 
Consequently, in revolutionary working-class 
polities, the education of the workers m_ the 
elements of Socialism is the surest and safest 
guarantee for the fidelity of their representatives 
—in fact it is the only sure and safe guarantee. 
It is, moreover, impossible for the Socialist 
society of the future to be realised until this 
task of elementary Socialist education has been 
accomplished. F.C. W. 


x ~ 


SOLD AGAIN. 


—=—O: 


Exactty twelve months after the last bit of 
treachery ‘he slaves on the G.W and other S. 
Wales lines have been compelled to risk starva- 
tiov rather than goon working uader the hellish 
conditions that prevail on those lines to-day. 
And once again the inen’s leaders have betrayed 
them into the hands of the enemy. 

Wewill vlance at the facts which have led up 
to this litest piece of railway treachery. We 
find a big dispute ou at Dublin, and Driver 
James, of the G W., refuses “to handle tainted 
. goods * iu which line of action he was quite 
in accordance with trade union principles. 

Reynolds follows, and others follow them— 
not only on account of Dublin, but because of 
the vile conditions on their own job. 

Under present conditions, railways, being the 
most rapi! means of transport, must be kept 
working smoothly or there will be “trouble.” 
The masters realise this quite plainly, so at the 
first manifestation of ““unrest” among railway 
men, they and their ‘‘ Labour” hangers-on use 
every means in their power to quell such 
“unrest.” 

Amongst railwaymen the ideas relating to 
labour questions are very conservative, and they 
believe that a select body of men should con- 
duct their affairs for them. As their time is 
spent between work and bed, they think these 
“leaders” free to give their whole time to the 
study of the wants of their comrades, will be 
be better able to fight their battles for them. 

The ‘‘leaders,” therefore, are endowed with 
a trust, and are the servants of their comrades, 
from who:n they mostly draw handsome salaries. 

They should, then, stand by their members 
through thick and thin. But what are the facts 
of the case ? 

In the present instance the “‘ brain department 


of directing ability,” deeming it prudent not to | 


put their foot down at once, let things run for 
a day or two to see what the trusted “ leaders” 
were going to do. 
“leader” of something like a quarter of a mil- 
lion railwiy men, rose to the occasion in tradi. 
tional stvle. Hs said (‘* Daily Herald,” 4.12.13): 

“Under no consideration must the men stop 
work. No support will be given by the Union 
to any unauthorised action.” 

The comp tnies, of cours2, n> sooner saw this 
“green light” than they were “right away.” 
At ordinary times thes cefusa to recognise the 
men’s unions, but now they kuow what they 


have to deal with they are only too willing to | 


negotiate with Williams, Tho nas & Co. 

But did those s> calli leaders stand by their 
members? Not likely! As before, they signed 
them away aad brought p-ace to the railway 
bosses. 

Let us lok at the “agreemant’ that the men 
are now tie l to, as reporied in ‘‘ Lioyd’s News- 
paper, Dacember L2th, 1913. 

(1}) Noreinscatemeat of Janes and Raynolds. 

(2) Tae men’s accraditted representatives 
stated that they were authorised by the man on 
strike to express regret tiat they had taken 
such action,and gave an assurance that the m3n 
would nov take similar action in future. They 
also agreed to recommend the man to subscribe 
from Is. to 2s. 64. to the Swindon Victoria 
Hospital. 

%) No guarantesd week's payment to be 
>to the nen durtay the partod of the strike 
Tne men to resima work immediately. 

“Mr J. HL. Thomas was the leading spirit in 
bringing tis strikers t» a sense of their real po- 
sition, an} the Company to a compromiss,” said 
our con'emporary, while the * Daily Chronicle” 


| 





And Mr. J. H. Thomas, the 


| soon bring these upstart traitors to heel. 


| a word against the master class 
Agaia, a3 in 1912, I9L1, and 19U7 the rail- | 
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(8 12.1913) shieewed : “At Swansea, etc., the 


drivers and firewen strongly resented the terms | 


of peace, and were not disposed to go back.” 

And there we have it. Sold again, just as the 
the N.E. men were twelve months ago. 

“ The net result is, James and Reynolds are 
no nearer reinstatement,’ said “loyd’s News,” 
“and the strikers forfeit a week's pay, aad also 
a small fine for charity.” 





We have pointed out for yeara that this Lib- 
Lab crew are only out to bolster up capitaligm 
and to lead the workers to disaster, and this is 
but another added to the long list of instances 
that confirm the worst we have said of them. 
But who are to bla:ne? If the rank and file of 
the railway workers only took the trouble to 
understand things for themselves they vo 
tis 
only the ignorance of the men that could permit 
their paid servant, Mr. J. H. Thomas, to give 
expression to the contenptaons remark that ([ 
quote the “ Daily Citizen,” 15.12 13): * He does 
not subscribe to the policy that the leaders 
should do what they are told by the rank and 
file. If a leader, whea considering matiers of 
importance to the welfareof the men, had to ask 
himself: ‘Is this popular or unpopular with the 
men ?’ the question of leadership would be re- 
duced to an absolute farce.” 

The logic of this is quite irresistible. It is 
simply saying in so maay words that he who 
controls is boss, and he, Thomas, is boss. It is 
saying as plainly any man can, the servant is he 
who obeys the orders of others, and he, Thomas, 
is not the servant of those who pay him, and is 
therefore not going to do as they tell him. 

Mr. Thomas is not alone in this sentiment. 
At a big meeting of T'.U. “leadera” it was de- 
cided that nothing could be done concerning 
affairs in Dublin until the democratic (!) tradi- 
tions of British Trade Unionism had been fol- 
lowed by submitting the matter to the rank and 
file. But steady up! What is the meaning of 
this peculiar document which (according to the 
‘Daily Herald,” 10.12.13) was sent toa N.U.R. 
delegate ? 

“Unity House, 6.12.15.” 


“Dear Sir,—Special Conference of T.U.C. 
and Dublin Dispute. 

“Two or three of the Delegates have written 
me asking if they would have to attend the 
Conference which is to be held on Tres. next. 
I have, therefore, to inform you that the E.C. 
have decided to send 1°} of their own members 
to the Conference, and it will not be necessary 


for you to attend. [ send this intimation to you 


in cas? you are in any way anxious. 
\* Yours faithfully, 
“J. E. Wituiams.” 


Once more, only their own kidney may attend 
in order that things shall go their way. Aad 
what was the position most of them took up! 
It was to keep their underlings at work and let 
the siarving Irishmen “get on with it.” Hardly 
ob, no ! 


way men have been tricked by their * leaders.” 
And nothing is more certaiu than that they will 
be tricke 1 again and vet again until they bave 


learat tolook after their own interests instead of | 


eatrusting that vitally importaut work to others. 


lhe railway workers, lke other workers, must | 


realise that ualess they understanJ the p sition, 
uolezs they soatrol their owa organisations, 
trusiing t) theie own jatelligence, however 
small their kaowledge may be, striking every 
blow themselves ; unless they do their owa 


thinking, surrendering power into the hans of | 
none, but choosing from among their number — | 


not bosses to prate to them of * unauthorised 


| action,” and to tell that they must ‘under no 
_ circumstances stop work” —but servants to carry 


out their instractions : until they do all these 


things tuey will always ba sold out by their | 


‘“lealers,” because the latter are looking for 
fat jobs and e:noluments from the masters. 
J. Sevier. 


A Happy New Year to all our working-class 
friends! May you exude surplus value from 


every pore from oae ead of the year to ‘the | 
other. 


Strangely enough, that will keep you 
happy, and if it deesn’t make you prosperous, 
look what it does for master and our country. 


‘““ MALINGERERS.”’ 
—:0:—- — 

Ir is in the nature, apparently, of the mass of 
our class to be uuable to recognise the open and 
brutal insults showered upon by their owners. 
Servility —the legacy of ages of slavery, an assi- 
duously fostered belief in their own inferiority, 
coupled with a supreme ignorance of politics, 
has developed upon the.n a skin which, meta- 
phorically, rivals in toughness that of a crovo- 
dile.* Drilled ia their infancy to worship in 
humility such fetiches as kings, fags, masters 
and pastors, and the rest of the malignant 
growths which have sprung from the institution 
of private ownership, and having had as far as 
is possible, all knowledge other than that sup- 
plied forcibly by their owners for the purposes 
of the latter, denied them, it is only natural that 
the instinct that readily perceives, keenly feels, 
and fiercely resents an insult, however conveyed, 
should be lacking entirely or covered with the 
skin aforesaid. 

That there are many who resent such insults 
as that offered by the clauses in the Insurance 
Act which relate to “malingering” is probably 
true, but their resentment is largely that of the 
“grumble and pay” variety, and carries no 
weight politically. It is, further, merely a type 
of resentment that the scheming mouthpieces 
of capitalism know well how to soothe by assur- 
ing the frowning slaves that such clauses pro- 
tect the honest and diligent working-man from 
the waster. Such added insult to our class is 
usually received with applause by the hard- 
headed sons of toil and tears who know them- 
selves to belong to the former category. 

But it is the purpose of this articie to try and 
show those complacent dupes, whose help we 
demand in ridding our class of the parasites 
that batten upon us, a few of the insults flung 
at them and the reason why. 

In the first place, a few definitions in order 
to help a possible lame dog over the style. 

(1) Malingerer=One who feigns illness to 
avoid work. ; 

(2) Politics =The art of Government. 

(3) Parliament = An assemblage of the gov- 
erning class (or their agents) who meet to dis- 
cuss and enact laws for the maintenance of their 
position as a class of owners of the means of 
life. 

(4) Working Class=Those who have no 
means of existence other than by the sale of their 
mental and physical energies. 

Bearing in mind our last definition the gentle 
reader whose case it fits will recognise that his 
economic condition is exactly the opposite of that 
of the class referred to in definition three. That 
class we know as the capitalist class. It is to 
them or their agents that we of the working 
| class must go for permission to work to live. 

They will grant this permit only on such terms 
as will ensure to them a continuance of the 
moaopoly of the means of life. That is to say, 
the labours of the working class, using the raw 
material, tools, and implements owned by the 
capitalists, must result in an amount of wealth 
in excess of what it takes to keep the working 
class physically capable of continuing the wealth- 
producing processes. 

tgasoning thus, it will be obvious that : (1) 
The working class produce ali wealth by oper- 
| ating the means of production that are owned 
| by the capitalist class. (2) That this wealth is 
| never the property of those whose labours pro- 
' duce it, but of the owners of the means, 2.e., 

the capitalist class. (°) The owning class must 
| exercise governing powers over their slaves in 
order to obtain and keep as much of this wealth 
for themselves as is compatible with the main- 
| tenance of an efficient working class. 
| Now our benevolent owners, while enjoining 
upon us the virtues (?) of contentment, grati- 
tude, thrift, etc., etc. ad nauseam, are never 
content with the surplus-value we are forced to 
pour into their greedy maws, would scorn to 
practice domestic thrift themselves, and are in 
no degree grateful to us. On the contrary, they 
| are ever concerned to extract more and more 
surplus wealth from our labours by increasing 
our efficiency and devising means!to prevent 
their slaves from avoiding work. Workers exist 
but for one thing in the capitalist estimations— 
to work! —to produce surplus-value. Hence the 
fearful anxiety of the capitalist class that we do 
not malinger. 
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When this briefly put position is understood 
the time-serving cant of the capitalist Press, 
pulpit, and politician, that suggests that we 
sould be thankful and dutiful to our exploiters 
is both an insult to our intelligence and fuel to 
the fires of our hate. The class that robs us of 
all that makes life worth living, and dares with 
impunity to hurl the epithet “malingerer” in our 
faces, is only bold enough to thus scourge us 
because our hands are manacled by the ignor- 
ance of our fellow slaves. 

. This ignorance, that makes opportunity for 
the contemptible prizefighters of the capitalist 


class to befuddle the untrained intellect of eur | 


class with the putrid cant of a false morality, a 


hypocritical sympathy for our poverty, and the 


impossible promise of betterment at the hands 
of our despoilers, it is our duty to dispel. And 
in doing that duty we must strip capitalist 
reform legislation of its deceptive beneficent 
appearance and lay bare its sordid reality and 


objective, which is simply to squeeze every poe- | 


sible cent of profit out of that productive tool— 
the working class. 

Learn, then, fellow workers, why your masters 
call you ‘malingerers,” “wasters,” “unwashed 
lower orders,” “canaille”! Learn, then, why 
you are held in contempt, insulted, reviled and 
spat upon! Learn that it is because, being po- 
litically ignorant, you do not recognise these 
heaped up insults that make the hearts of your 
erry enlightened brethren volcanoes of 

ate for their murderous and insolent op- 
pressors. Learn, lastly, before you fill the early 
grave that is the lot of the majority of our class, 
that the only way to put an end to the robbery, 
insult, degradation, and murder which are our 
reward at the bands of the class we turn our 
life’s blood into wealth for, is to organise with 
your fellows in the Socialist Party for the pur- 
pose of gaining control of the political machi- 
nery of the State in order to make what is now 
the private property of a parasitic class into the 
common property of all. There is no other way. 

WOLLIE. 





THE RED REVOLUTIONISTS. 


They have got a “Socialist” Government 
in power at the local Parliament down Thornton 
Heath way. The Prime Minister is a Mr. E. S. 
Evans, of the I.L.P. This gentleman at the last 
General Election spoke for the Liberal candi- 
date, as no Labour man was running. This, as 
will be readily guessed, supplies the key to the 
position. It mignt be expected that the King’s 
Speech, as presented by such a government as 
would be scraped together by a Socialist (!) of 
this type, would be in no vital principle differ- 
ent from one that King George himself, with 
Queen Mary at his elbow to keep him from los- 
ing himself in the abstract speculation as to 
what the contents of the ink-bottle would taste 
like, might draft if the business had not been 
taken out of his hands. 

The “revolutionary” Cabinet state in their 
“ King’s Speech ” that : ‘‘ Widespread diseatis- 
faction with the working of the Insurance Act 
serves to show that philanthropic intentions are 
of less value than the careful application of 
scientific knowledge.” Great Scot! Liberal 
legislation based on “ philanthropic intentions” ! 
This is what blindness to the class struggle 
brings one to. When the Liberals apply with 
quite uncanny care, more sc‘entific knowledge 
than there is room for in the fat heads of these 
LL.P. wights, to the task of giving the workers 
4d. for 9d., the latter think they meant to give 
9d. for 4d., and say that they have failed be- 
cause their “hearts” were better than their 
“ heads.” 

Is it out of the plenitude of their L.L.P. 
experience, though, that they assert that the 
“funds at the disposal of political organisations 
are a prolific source of corruption ” ? 

Nothing more revolutionary than “pational- 
ised production of armaments’ is even hinted 
at in the speech and it might have been quite 
epoch narking in its way The Secrtetary for 
Home Affairs, Scotland, and Lreland is a Mr. T. 
Irving, who left the I.L.P. because it wasn’t 
revolutionary enough. This gentleman ran tor 
the local Council last November, and a leaflet 
he issued then bore the propogal that, inserted 
in the Speech, would bave made the walls of 
capitalism quake. [t is: ‘Grow your own 
vegetables" ' A. 6.2 
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THE SOCLALISY STANDARD. 
JOTTINGS. 


Tue recent allegations of atrocities on rubber 
plantations made by an Englishman to the Brit. 
; Ish Government bid fair to offtdo even Puto- 
| Mayo. This gentleman states that ‘the peonage 
| System, as it now operates in the Beni, Acre, 
| and other districts, is more cruel and more des 
| tructive of human life than the old system of 
| Slave-owning and slave hunting.” 

Shades of Lincoln and Wilberforce! 

One man is said to have obtained his initial 
capital for exploitation work from the sale of two 
women and two. boys taken from ihe Putumay-. 
As usual, British capital is involved. a 
Since the above disclosures were made the 
| Government have drafted a Bill to pat down 
_ Slavery existing in connection with British lin: 
ted companies abroad. Dealing in slaves is 
defined as “any sale, purchase, barter, or 4- 
change of slaves.” This Bill, however, only 
applies to coloured labour, hence the “sale, pur- 
chase, barter, and exchange” of white slaves, 
both at home and abroad, will continue as here. 
tofore. Rule Britannia ! 


* * * 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


When slavery was abolished (!) in 1824 the 
sum of twenty millions was paid to the slave 
| Owners as Compeneation for the loss of their 
| @laves! Yet slavery has existed since then and 
| existe to-day. Similarly to-day there is a move- 
ment which proposes to indemnify the elave 
owners (capitalists) against loss on the ground 
that “the collective body has a conscience too 
tender for confiscation ” ! 

Notwithstanding the fact that the require 
ments of the working class necessitate a compl te 
change in the system of production, we yet find 
a so-called working-class organisation wishing 
to pay for the chains with which the workers 
are shackled! I refer to the Labour Party. 


* OK Ox 


Speaking of slavery, the recent exhibition of 
victims of industrial slavery at Caxton Hal] goes 
to show that it is quite as horrible in this ccun 
try, 1n proportion to the supposed difference in 
the degree of “civilisation.” Yet it is really 
astonishing with what ignorance people (especi- 
ally the “educated” ones) seek to explain or 
excuse its existence. 

The Countess of Malmesbury, who was pre- 
sent at the exhibition referred to relieved hereelf 
of the following : 


_ “But for the grace of God, there stand we. 
Every one of us on this platform, and these of us 
who are better dressed, but for the grace of God 
would be making chains, making hoots, or per 
baps worse.” 


The Countess may, or may not, be interested 
to know that only by the foolishness of those 
poor victims of the sweater's greed is it made 
possible for “those of us who are better 
dressed” (meaning the aristccracy, of course) 
to visit an exhibition in order to ascertain, out 
of curiosity, maybe, what is meant by “sweat- 
ing.’ Not “by the grace of God” are 
they in the position of onlookers, but because 
the proceeds of the robbery of thuse objects of 
passing interest have placed them there. Not 
“ by the grace of God” are these poor victimes 
“making chains, and making boots, and even 
worse,” but in order to satisfy the rapacious 
greed of the flesh and-blou.d devouring capital- 
ists. Hence slavery, destitution, and disease. 
Hence exhibitions for the robbers to while away 
an idle hour. 

x ok x 

Perhaps we dwel! too much on the dismal side 
of things. What we need isa worl! tour to buck 
us up (never mind who pays’, then perhaps w+ 
should see “our” ecipite ina Cifferent perspec: 
tive. For bas not our Will Crooks returned 
from his “tour of Empire’ filled with pride 
(and swank) that England is tle proud posses 
sor of such vest dominions besond the seas ’ 
Says he: “You have no idea what hospitality 
is like until you have been rennd the world 
We used to begin dunking the health of th 
Kingand Empire at 70am. [twas a eommor 
thing to have seven meals a day and light re 
freshment.” (Oh, you guts! You know what 
pal Hardie means by 2° glorified pig trough ” 


Bly 

“We drank His Majesty's health ane posierity 
to the Empire in tea, coffee, coe. aim every 
Imaginable liquid. ° ; 

Struth, Bill! you've been pou ge it ane no 
mistake. And | always the were 
strictly *tee-tee,” too! Still ats well Oo know 
Which side your bread is burtercd ot ime tat? 
One can almost hear Bow Th Wachee > Turn 
again William, Lord Mayor of Londe, 


roles Veo 


tok Ok 
“Tf putting a piece of paper 
would effect a revolution. vearcou 
that the State (ie 
the box.’ 


Infooa tin box 

u boots 
t vlna ~} ply 
real ee) aa ese 


the hy Ses 
(- Pails Herald, 


Wh ch is quite forge ib dace Vane 
ballet box ins 
and ds provided I us a recep tucle 
for thr votes Of the worker class afte 7 they 
have heen kidded ieto \ ref \ hen 
this method no longer gus ihe purposes they 
may endeavour to chanse it. ° 

x Kx * 


t the 
CCOrsiEN Vive preset t sv stem, 


the on isfey 


! the m 


The recent cave wherein a Stafferdshire cler- 
gyman of 52 was charged wahinmcral conduet 
towards a young girl, but eerves te show that 
the emissaries of Grd are jst as liable to devi- 
ate from the “straight but varrow pach’ of 
richteousness as anvone ee Indeed. they are 
very frequent offenders in th’s respeet, Hardly 
a week passes but what some pieus but erring 
shepherd of the Lord is brought to the frent to 
explain his lapse from the path of virtue. 


* * + 


Usually the details disclcsed ure of a most 
disgusting character. Though it is possible to 
account for the various emotions by explaining 
the conditions out of which thes Crigimate yet 
one can hardly be blamed for electing to judge 
them by the same standards they are to fend of 
judging others bs— especal’y if crly for tl 
lying statements they make from tine to tithe 
to the effect that eexua!l promiscuity would/be 
one of the chief attribuics of a S cintist sy4tem 
of ecciety. If, before setting cut on et 
imposed task of cleaning the Angrin stables of 
the public mind, the Bishop of Kensington bad 
commenced operations a little nearer heme. he 
no doubt would have discovered plenty of ma- 


_ terial upon which to confine bis attention. 


* * 


’ Prominence is ‘always given in the election 
manifestos of those candicates who aspire to 
municipal hopours in the “Labour” interest, to 
the question of rate reductior. At the Dublin 
Houting Inquiry beld recently t¢ enquire into 
the condition of slum terements. it was cecer- 
tained that twelve ccunciilors were cwners of 
slum property— proving which class it is that 
stands to benefit by “rate reducticn.” 


x * x 


Tiean Ingle has discovered that pain is really 
a blessing in disguice. Savs he: “ We must 
not shirk pain. It ie part of Ged's order of 
things to show man his faults and blunders. It 
18 a sentinel to warn us that eomething is wrong 
and therefore is beneficial.’ Sowhen the hired 
bullies of the capitalists steal up Lelird and 
awat you One cn the hear. you must believe it is 
all for your own gocd—has a Divine senction, 
in fact. 

* * x 


There is ancther point cf view, however, See- 
ing that half the pain in the world is inflicted 
by the operations of greedy capitalists, and is 
therefore preventable: seeiug aleo that in the 
category of pai must te included direase, 
poverty and misery ; theese crumbling pillars of 
a dying Church assurecly stanc selé accused of 
impotence (and ignorance) when they seck to 
justify its existence by attributing it to the 
vagaries of@ S Divine Will,” 

Tow Sata 


eee 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 

Readers will be interested 4 
reverend gentleman bas at last replied 
j amphlet “Scqlahem ane Religser 
to he able te 
our next 
an ipteresting discussier 


that a 
to our 
We hope 


koow 


publieb curio perents letter in 


Igste, and can promise cur readers 





| former organisation to be a Socialist body. The | 
| way would then be clearer for us of the Socialist 
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TILLETT AND DUBLIN. 


Tue ‘Daily Herald” has been left in the charge 
of Ben Tillett whilst George Lansbury has gone 
to the States (hunting for fresh finance, no 
doubt), and the paper has been full of denun- 
ciation of the trade union leaders. Ben Tillett, 
true to his reputation, has played two parts. 
One in the “Herald,” of Suffragettism and 
Sabotage, and another at the Conference of 
Labour leaders on Dublin. Sitting alongside 
the other misleaders of Labour he moved : 


“That this Conference deplores and con- 
demns the unfair attacks made by men inside 
the Trade Union movement upon British Trade 
Union officials ; it affirms its confidence in those 
Officials who have been so unjustly assailed and 
its belief in theirability to negotiate an honour- 
able settlement if assured of the effective sup- 
port of all who are concerned in the Dublin 
dispute.” 

Some of the rebels (!) are murmuring : “ One 
damned Jeader in place of another !” 

The painting trade is rather slack just now, 
otherwise Ben might have been in great demand 


as a whitewasher — look at the experience he has , 


had. Ask Bottomley. 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


Whilst Ben was defending Havelock Wilson, 
J. E. Williams and others, some of whom Larkin 
accuses of “ foul’ and black conspiracy, it may 
be recalled that he is quite willing to sit with 
them as one of the governors of Ruskin College. 
Since Ben became one of the bosses, “ Justice,” 
(of Ben’s party) has been silent about that 
organisation. Some day, no doubt, the “rebel” 
readers of the “ Daily Herald” will realise how 
they were duped. 

When the Omnibus trusts slaves were be- 
trayed wa3ii because of the alvertising contract 
with the paper? Did th» large advertising bill 
of Lipton’s overweight margarine cause the 
editor to practically ignore the supplying of 
rotten food for consumption by East End child- 
ren? ‘The paper just mentioned the fine. 

Once upon a time the * Herald” bitterly at- 
tacked the Prudential. but shortly afterwards a 


four column advertisement appeared. Now that | 
there is great unrest amongst the Prudential’s | 


slaves no mention of it is made in this ‘‘ La- 
bour” paper. Can Ben explain ? 


SOCIALIST (!) UNITY. 


The International Socialist Bureau has con- 
vened meetings for the purpose of uniting the 
Independent Labour Party and the British So- 
cialist Party. 
they should not unite. Two partie® composed 
of such similar anti Socialist elements should 
have linked up long ere this. Mr. H. M. Hynd- 
man and Mr. Robert Blatehford will undoubtedly 
find many supporters for their “large Navy” 
proposals among the ranks of the Labour leaders. 
The condition of unity is that the BS.P. shall 
join the Labour Party. That would be a very 
good thing from our point of view, for-it would 
potally destroy the last tottering claim of the 





For our part we cannot gee why | 


t 
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Party, and therefore clearer and easier for the 
working class to follow to their historic goal — 
Socialiam. 

le BS.P.’s advice to the workers to vote 
Tors has now been officially adopted by the 
LL.P., and Mp. Keir Hardie gloats over the 
help. the aiaktagse branch recently afforded to 
the Tory candidate. This is sufficient for the 
day, of course, and no doubt when the Labour 


Party has scooped the B.S P., and as the time | 


for a General election draws nearer, the Liberal 


dog will rehabilitate itself in the estimation of | 


its unified tail, even unto that most recalcitrant 
hair, H.M.H. -provided, of course, that his 


| services to the cause of anti-Socialist unity are | 
| properly rewarded by adoption for a safe Liberal 
_ constituency. 


THE LANDLORD’S PARADISE. 


The sale of the Covent Garden estate by the 
Duke of Bedford for severa] mi'lion pounds to 
the well-known financial magnate and Tory 
M.P., Mr. Mallaby Deeley, disposes of all the 


| Liberals’ claims as to bringing the land back to 


the people. So harmless are Lloyd George's 


| taxes, and 60 empty his vote-catching vapour- 
| ings, that this astute financial prince laughs at 


the very idea of the danger to property, and 
calmly ventures millions upon its stability—a 


| safe enough guide for anybody. 


But besides showing the utter fraud of the 
Liberal Land Campaign in a peculiarly convin- 
cing manner, the stupendous transaction is 
interesting for that it records the passing of the 
aristocratic property-owner as such, and the 
rising of the commercial king. 


BY THE WAY. 
:0: 

Tue official report of the Aisgill disaster, issued 
by the Board of Trade inspector, was the sub- 
ject of an interesting article in the “ Weekly 
Despatch ” (Nov. 30, 1913). In dealing with the 
inspector’s remarks in regard to the driver crawl- 
ing round his engine for the purpose of oiling 
the writer says: 

“On the type of engine that Caudle was driv- 
ing driyers have been leaving their cabs and 
going round the frame of the engine regularly 
for the last three years, because they have been 
forced to do so from the circumstances of the 
case.” 


This is necessary owing to an alteration in the | 


construction of the engine. And again: 


“There has been endless trouble between the | 
Midland and their drivers on this question dur- | 


ing the past few years. One driver who refused 
to leave hia cab, and so let his axles run hot, 
was reduced to a lower class engine. and is now 
in receipt of less wages as a result of refusing 
to take the risks that Caudle took. 

“The Board ‘of Trade is ignorant of these 
things, of course. It always is.” 

* * * 


All is now well! 
Oct. 10th last informs us that Mr. Geo. Barnes, 
Labour M.P., says: 

“From contact with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I am acquainted with the sympathy 
he feels for the agricultural labourers, and the 
hope he entertains of alleviating their lot. . . . 


I can only say that if the Government legislates | 


on the lines and in accord with the spirit of his 
speech at Swindon, Mr. Lloyd George will de- 
serve aud «receive my whole-hearted support, 
and in my opinion, that of the whole Labour 
Party.” 
* Ok Ok 
From the above it would appear that Mr. G. 
Barnes is easily satisfied (his own bread being 
pretty well buttered), and it also serves to show 
how short his memory is. When Mr. Lloyd 
George was “ Budget booming,” and swanking 
the workers, he told us that: 


‘We are raising money by means of the 
Budget for the purpose of assisting our great 
friertdly societies to provide for the sick and the 
widows and orphans. (l.imshouse, July 30th, 
1909.) 

Perhaps Mr. Barnes cao tell us where the 
sympathy of the Chancellor for the widows aud 
orphans can now be found. 








THE CYNIC. 
—_——0:0-—- 

Ona dismal wet eveving, at the close of a wet day, 
I sat at my table courting inspiration, which is 
one of the tings one has to do to provide copy 
for the SoctaList StanpaRD, you know. Presently, 
without warning. the door opened, and I had a 
visitor. He was a lank, gaunt man, with greasy, 
lank locks and a shabby jacket of velveteen. 

He came with two lanky strides, and sat on the 
corner of my table, with his feet dangling before 
the fire and his elbow threatening the bottle. 

“T ‘suppose you remember the Pillman, 
Boss?” he queried, and iu reply to the silent 
eloquence of my astonied stare he went on: 
“No! Why, there was a little skit in that rag of 


your people’s : ‘Sugar Coated,” by ‘he Pillman.’ 


Don’t remember? Well, no matter, sir. [sings] 
Blow, blow, blow, blo-0-0-0-w, thou win-t-r-i-e-e 
wind. Thouar r-rt not so unkind —-as ma-a-a-n’s 
ingra-ti-tude, Christ! and it was so blarsted 


| Sarcastic, too. ‘God's in his heaven, all’s right 


with the world.’ Browning says so, and its very 
cheering to a gentleman who has to get his two 
pen’orth on the knocker on a wet day with his 
toes out to the blarsted weather.” He dropped 


| his eyes to his steaming boots and I saw that his 


figure of speech described them approximately. 
“Ah, well!” he went on, tugging some of the 
stuffing from his various pockets, “God he 
us in in his wondrous way, and I say with Job 
and other philosophers, what’s it got to do with 
the end of the ble-e-e-ding world? Good old 
sport, Job. I used to wonder how he came to be 
in the whale’s belly. Thought perhaps he was an 
insurance man who had been trying to keep the 
wet out by putting some in, as we death men do 
when we get the chance [his eyes dreamily resti 


| on the bottle, I silently pushed it toward him 


Oh-h! thanks! didn’t mean that—and knocked 
at the wrong door—the Ever Open Joor. But 
our dear brother in God, the Rev. Newton Mar- 
shall, says in ‘Lloyd’s’ Deccember 7th, that Job 
longed ‘to see God face to face.’ ‘Oh, that I 
knew where I might find him,’ wailed Jobey, 
‘that I might come even to his seat!’ 


And 60 wailing, Job went whaling 
Beyond where the big sprat’s tonsils meet. 
Searching and peeking, anxiously seeking, 
To find his celestial master’s seat. 
We all know what happened, boss. 
Jobey when he found he hadn’t got to heaven 
wept a bit, 
And with dolorous echoes made the 
marble halls roar ; 
But the whale wasn’t musicg] and quickly 
, had enough of it, 
And went and spued old Job up on his 
native foreshore. 


“The Rev. Newton H. Marshall, M.A., Ph. D., 
Baptish Chapel, Heath Street, Hampstead, did 


| the sermon iu this issue. It is good for the soul 


to read it. He asks : ‘How do the limitations of 
life do us good ?’ and says ‘a fow illustrations 
will help us to see how God hedges us in to him- 


self and to duty, aud saves us from Satan even 
For the ‘Daily News” of | 


by the things that thwart us. God has hedged 
us in with poverty. Let us thank God for the 


_ hedge with which be has encircled us’. 


I often think this happy boy would be a most 
ungrateful hound 
Tf he did no: dance with joy to think the Lord 
has hedged him round, 
With three-quarters of a pound a week, 
[ know the place that I should go to if Old 
Nick my photo found, 
And in it saw my rumty-turo like unto mas 
ter’s full and round, 
And my god-like front like parson’s —sleek. 
But when Beelzebub comes nosing with his 
wagger in his hand, 
Thinking he would catch me dozing in the 
wine-shops of the Strand, 
I laugh and give his nose a tweak, 
And shout hoop la! hi diddle diddle! as in 
his face bare toes [ twiddle— 
And you should His his cheek. 
Then | hups and tells him where some fatter 
quarry he may find, 
Some pious shepherd whom the Lord has 
hedged about so wondrous kind, 
With more of this accursed tin that lets old 
Nick come sneaking in 
Each waking hour than | get in a week.” 


London School of Economics & Political Science 2007 
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he had stated thei that he was moved to go 
through a few joyous steps upon the hearthrug 
ebefore proveeding.} On, I'm a cynic, you know. 
But vo our parson. ‘Let us take the economic 
hedge. We would all like to do what we like— 
to take holidays, to go everywhere and enjoy 
everything.’ Christ, how close he gets to human 
‘But God has hedged us in.’ 
And at the same time edged us out. ‘Suppose 
this barrier were suddenly removed. Suppose 
for a year we could al! do what we liked — live 
on game and French pastry and strawberries 
and-cream, ride in motor cars and royal trains, 
wear jewellery, and clim) mountains at the 
end of the year the nation would be bankrupt.’ 
Of course it would, not only economically bank- 
rupt but morally bankrupt, too. 
doing what we want to and doing what we do not 
want to that saves us from the Official Receiver 
on one hand, and from Satan — -himeelf a sort of 
official receiver (of bankrupt souls) —on theother. 


Old Nick and th’ official receiver, 
Were down in the dumps one day, O, 
For Bill Bailey had stuck to the lever, 
While his boss on the Alps was away, O. 
So biz both on earth and in blazes 
(They’re different places, you know, O) 
Was in that most aggravating of phases 
Which men call adjectivally slow, O. 


*How’s business with you, Satey?’ asked O.R. | 


‘Ab-so lute ly rotten. Really, I’m thinking 
‘of letting the fires out and clearing out of the 
business altogether. You see he is a capitalist 
Satan, and wants to show a profit. } 


‘Sing a song for sixpence, a pocket full of rye, 
Five and twenty workmen slaving in a sty ; 
What the hell they do it for God Almighty 
knows: 
If they only knew it they'd be better off with I. 


‘The secret of good poetry, you know, O.R., 
is bad grammar.’ 


‘ But even that didn’t keep you solvent in the | 


matter of rhyme. Now listen to me: 


“The boss is out in Egypt with ladies frail but . 


sunn 


y; 
His Mary’s with her little lamb, trying to . 


catch his money ; 

His wife is doing Bond Street, spending pots 
of cash, 

But Bill Bailey keeps on slaving so the show 
won't smash. 


That’s the position perfectly, both poetically 
‘and econornically, worse luck.’ 


O.N. scratched his ear with his tail, sir, 
O.R swore as he would if he could, 
But having no tail to his name, sir, 
Why he swore as he could if he would. 


‘The devil nade amoie in his book, which was 
‘playing itlow ona pal. ‘What's that?’ said O.R. 
‘Only a little raatter of accountancy, dear,’ was 
the reply. ‘Oh dear! [ had todo it ; I couldn’t 
help it.’ ‘ That’s how you all do me,’ grumbled 
O.N., expunging the record. 


‘Oh, the parson was right when he said in 
his wisdom, 
It’s n.t doing the things that they should do 
That saves them froin me and the fires that 
LJiat’r’em 
But aot doing the things that they would do.’ 
‘That's oot bad’ said the O.R. ‘Now LH 
have atry. For the parson also told me what 
saves the bess from me. 


If Bill Bailee would only flee 

From work to the Alps and French pastree, 
You'd s00n be frizzling Bill Bailee, 

And I[’d soon have his boss in bankruptcee.’ 


‘ ‘Gosh, you wouldn’t!’ said O.N. ‘I'd get ’em 
both ! 8 

‘How’s that, sir?’ screamed the O.R. 

‘Why Td get Bill because he'd have broken 
through God's hedges and was doing what he 
would like to do, and then I’d get the boss be 
cause he a!so would have broken through God’s 
hedges and would be doing what he would like 
to do now, if valy God would let him.’ 

‘What's that, Satey ?’ 

‘Why, working, of course.’ 

‘Ha, ha! would he? Did the parson tell you 
that ?’ 

‘No, he forgot; bat th boas did whea [ took 
hold of his ear while he was eating French pas- 
try on the Swiss mountains. | said: 
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Its only not’ 


_ it was all right. 
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Come along with me, you jolly little man, 
You're doing just what you would like to do; 
I'll find you a seat in the frying pan, 
Where your bheters will bust with a juicey 
shoo! shoo!’ 
‘Well, did you get him, Nickey?’ asked O.R. 
‘Na-a-a-w. He snivelled : 


O, Nickey, you dear, I ain not you're man, 
I'd sooner be slaving like a nig, bo-oo, 
I'd rather be sweating till the sweat drops ran. 
Go away, you naughty old pig, shoo ! shoo!’ 


‘You mug, Satey, he didn't mean his sweat | 
drops. Didn't it strike you who he'd rather be | 


sweating ? I've had a lot of them through my 
hands, and [ know something about it.’ 

‘ ‘Well, a gentleman has to take a gentleman's 
word, you know. But he put me onto a good 
thing, for he told me: 


There's a chap down Staffordshire way, 
Who preaches and prays for his pay, 
Ie wrestled with sin on the vestry floor 
Till his shirt was wet and his knees were 
sore, 
Ab! but he liked to do it ~and —therefore 
The bisidp" has taken his breeches away. 


Well, ta-ta, I think I smell 
Sonny burning.’ 

Having dismissed his puppets, my friend the 
stranger returned to his newspaper. ‘‘O: take 
the moral hedge. Supposing God had not 


| given us a conscience. Conscience, remember, 
_ 1s the unseen policeman, judge, preacher, guar- 
| dian angel that every man has with him. Sup- 


pose suddenly the moral hedge that hedges us in 
were removed —suppose (Suppose, suppose, sup- 
pose —what a rotten style some of these M.A.’s 
have! ] suddenty conscience refused to act, or was 
withdrawn. The result would be hell upon earth.’ 


“O, Lord of these Arcadian shores, ° 
Where peace and pleaty reign supreme, 
Where folk are full up to the jaws 
With milk and honey and ice-cream, 
Where weekly wages twice a week 
Are paid by cherubimic bosses 
Who give their workers all they seek, 
And gladly pocket all the losses ; 
O, Lord of these Arcadiau shores, 
Hear this my prayer! 


I ask, O Lord, oa bended kages, 
That thou wilt keep my private pleese- 
Man wide awake and to his duty ; 
Likewise my inward piraon (ha’s 
A lazy sween) aad if you please, 
Buck up that ever sleeping beauty — 
Mv guardiaa angel 
And kiudly give my unasen judge 
fo bis solar plexus a ten-ton uadge, 
And ask him to keap his eye skinned ; 
For [in feeling rather reckless, Lord, 
And should | sling my ¢nscience overboard 
[ fear [ shan't stop till I’ve sinned 
Something awful. 
[ think [ should erack a erib or two 
‘Neath the nose of the visible man in blue. 
Cm not sure [ shouldn't murder 
My mother tf she wasn't devd already ; 
And if [ really got what toffs eall ‘heady,’ 
Timight gov little bit furder. 


“Aad heavea knows, boss, what would hap- 
pen if the coasters’ conscience weut on strike. 


They might adulterate our wittles, 

And kuock our wazes iowa like skittles, 
And then proceed to rub it in 
Unto the tune of Dub-er lin. 


“ Which isa’t hell on sarth, 5033. Uma peri- 
cynic. [{sre’s some more: ‘ When we are shut 
in we cannot wander over the field outside, but 
we can do spade-work in the little girden.’ 


“Though soms of us are rusiag it, yet every- 
body’s doing it, 
Spade-work in the garden of the Lord ; 
But the fanny thing about it is how many 
strange appliances 
A helping hand in s ade-work may afford. 
The porter i3 a-steamins hot baneath his 
porter’s shoulder knot, 
Tho black smith is sdigz.ng witha hammer. 
The parson with his chloroforia eats the pace 
out werry wari, 
Aad tue aavvy tgatrauching with a ranmoer. 
The policeman with the plates of maat, who 





/ asa little boy uses a uay pen-knife. 
, could be uo apter prvailel to illustrate what ig- 


| an 1 bloodshed. 


37 
does his work so very neat, 
With his baton turna the green aod over, 

While the soldier with his bag o net will give 

the Lord his little bit, 
Perhaps before the Dublin atrike is over. 
. But whateey the blooming tool may be, you 
nevi will sueh spade work see 
Or such profuse perspiring outside Hades, 
As when master at the party cails ont ‘nap’ 60 
bluff and hearty, 

And does it with the b'ooming ace of spades, 
Ian't it blarsted sarcastic ? 
know. Gas going, boss?” 

He was gone when I had fed the hungry 


It's the mood, you 


| metre, and | noticed that the bottle was empty — 
) Which was ps thaps why a mellow voice on the 


staircase trilled : 


“Does anyone want to put a penny on the baby ? 
A-e-0-1 e-c-0 ; 

Does anyone want to put a tanner on his lady? 
In the midst of life we're in death, you know. 
A-e-0-i-e-0-0, 

-Conie rain, come fiail, come frost, come snow, 

Come heav’n above, come hell below, 

Come coughs, colds, c rns, croup, chicken-pock, 
measles, biliou- ness, depression of spirits, 
headache, heartache, St. Vitus’s dance, the 
bleeding gripes, or any other distressing 
disorder consequent upon the blareted 
capitalist system of so-so, 

On the knock knock knocker I Tango, 

A-E-O-1-E-0-0, 
Bite Battey. 





ANARCHY AND WASTE. 
2:0 
“Tae only useful class in society -the working 
class —even if its modest requirements were 
doubled, would not tax the world’s resources in 
ten years to the exteat that capitalist anarchy 
does in one.” 


[t has been suggested that the above para- 
graph, appearing ia the “S.S.” for October last, 
may be regarded by some as an exaggeration. 
While it may be difficult to prove the actual 
figures, or even to obtain any accurate data as 
to the extent of capitalist spoliation and waste, 
those who have at all studied the methods of 
capitalism will readily agree that the statement, 
for a rough estimate, is within the mark. 

Evary capitalist concern, existing as it does 
for the sole purpose of profit, and forced into 
competition with rival concerns, does not stop to 


| consider the effects of its exploitation of the 
| natural res ures3 or of the working claas, if such 
| consideration checks the flow of profita. 


Wherever Nature, waassisted by man, has pro- 
vided wealth to be eusily acquired, the wild 


_ scramble has not -lackened until extinction be- 


ce) aing imminest, has compel | collective rega- 
lation throngh the Stars. Tha will buffalo of 
North America wes only saved from. utter 


| extinctioa by the removal of tie iargest remain- 


ing herd ty Canada, aad the eaactmant of 


| stringent laws for their protection. 


Mr. Chiozza Money siya: “Trade his been 
provided with weapons vhich i; uses very much 
lnere 


noraat men have dons with the world’s timber, 
and its oil, amdits ore and its great tracts of 
virgin feriiityv. Barth ois amd waste eguld 
not proceed far withoas tue pice being paid. 

“Rubber was a case in gone vinich neatly 
lusteaces the geaaral suse. Cae worid’s rub der 
vaswavte land despoit«d ani vireered ia shame 
Maen cabber yraw scarce and 
prices rose to facnine point 

“As to timber, the world is using it much 
more quickly than it is growing it,and we have 
the ex raordinary fact tit th. United Scates of 
America, which had some of the finest forests in 
the world, has hacked away at them so rapidly 
that so:ne sorts of wood are scarce in her vast 
territory. Mr. Roosevelt's Couservative Com- 
Mission wis a recognition of the folly with 
which our friends ieross the Atlantic, who think 
they are clever bscause they aive scraped an 
easily von natural wedth toysther ta ah piles, 
have plaved ducks aad) drakes with their 
resources,” 

These tiree parks 


talian defeat. ure 


raph, from the pao ofa Capi 
tromzer va thoy 


. ‘ yr} t ! 
ie rough esti 


ond* tae 
tion than event 
Perhaps ths fay 


eqitoted above, 
nex upl of Capit Hist WViaiste 
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exists than coal. In the absence of reliable fi- 
gures we can yet safely assume that millions of 
tons are wasted annually on war and the prepa 

rations for war. The building and mancuvring 
of war ships, the manufacture of guns and pro- 
jectiles all for the protection of the private 
property owned by the capitalist class. Nearly 

one hundred millions is the estimated expendi- 

ture on the armed forces for the current year in 

this country alone. Every two day nine miners 
are killed and 892 injured in the getting of 
coal. Life and limb and millions of tons of the 
coal they are eacrificed for are consumed on the 
altar of private property. Yet‘ when the north 
wind doth blow,” many a working-clasa family 
huddle in their rags beside a fireless hearth ! 

But this savage appropriation and waste of 
wealth is not half the tale. For while produc: 
tion is carried on for profits, only to be realised 
on the world's market, capitalist anarchy blindly 
oversteps the demand, in one direction or another, 
all the time. For over-production the capitalist 
has but one sure remedy sabbotage. When 
harvests have been plentiful. so have thanks- 
giving services ; but what the market could not 
absorb has been destroyed or allowed to rot, in 
order to maintain prices. As Mr. Chiozza Money 
wrote of the Brazilian coffee crop: ‘ When it is 
too big it is incontinently reduced by the simple 
process of burning.” Thesame applies to wheat, 
as Marx so ably pointed out imo“ Value, Price, 
and Profit.” > » 4 

The “ Daily Chronicle” (2.4.10) related what 
it described as an amusing feature of attempts 
made to corner cotton. Large consignments of 
cotton arrived at Liverpool from America. After 
warehousing they were re-shipped and sent 
back, it being expected that in due time the 
game cotton would find its way back to Liver- 
pool. Even then it was doubtful whether it 
might not make yet another journey across the 
Atlantic. Such cases as these may be isolated, 
but they hold a lamp to the purpoee of industry. 
For if man works only to satisfy his needs, it is 
the height of folly to do the same work three or 
four times over. 

If the working man, not wishing to be unem- 
ployed, spins out his job, that’s Ca’Canny. But 
the Stock Exchange gambler can play “shuttle- 
cock across the Atlartic” with the produce of 
labour, and he is hailed as a benefactor—he 
makes work ! 

How much of : udgery performed by the 
working class is really (necessary, is best shown 
by an examination of the numbers engaged in 
useless and unproductive work. The first and 
largest section of these is a)l those workers who 
are engaged in the production of, not only the 
luxuries consumed by the ruling class, but also 
their necessaries. For parasitism cannot be 
justified on any grounds. All those engaged in 
waiting upon or catering for the drones are do- 
ing useless work. 

Standing armies and navies, and the police, 
together with customs officers, inspectors, and 
hundreds of thousands of clerks, tallying and 
writing dunning lettere, are useless. 

From the Lord Chancellor to the barrister’s 
clerk, lawyers do nothing to help production. 
The clergy are worse than useless: they are 
kept out of the wealth produced by the working 
class. Their function—a poisonous one- being 
to shackle the minds of the workers with super- 
stitions that should have died a natural death 
one hundred years ago, bad the ruling class 
prized honesty as they do profits. 

Politicians, from the Prime Minister to ibe 
Labour leader, and in their wake all the vast’ 
army of publishers, printers, touts and canvas- 
sers engaged in the issuing of current political 
rubbish, are productive of nothing beyond the 


return of the capitalist class to power and the | 
subsequent crop of disgraceful libel actions that 
invariably follows each weneral election.  Al- 


though the latter might well teach the workers 


one useful lesson: the value of political power | 


in the estimation of those who seek it. 

Under a sane and rati nal system cf society, 
where the meaus of life were owned and con 
trolled by the people. available inforn ation as 
to goods produced would be desirable But this 
work would be next t» nothing in comparision 
with the absurd lengths to which advertising 
is carried to-day. Goods are advertised, not to 
acquaint cust: mers with their existence, but to 
capture the trade of rivals. 

The © President of the Incorporated Society of 





| show that in China 


Advertising Consultants” says that “ Britain's | 
yearly advertising bill reaches a bundred mil- | 
lions.” Their boasted claim that a yreatindustry | 
has been built up, is only the confession of an- | 
other shoddy capitalist ideal. A complete indus- | 
try employing one hundred thousand workers, 
besides contributory trades, engaged in defacing 
town and countryside with hideous proclama 
tions that some particular ointment, pill, or soap 
is better than all others 

But this annual bill of Great Britain’s by no 
means covers the amount of human energy that 
is wasted in over-reaching and over-lapping in 
the general scramble for a sbare in the world’s 
market. ‘he revelations in the Krupp case 
and in other parts of the 
world- associations exist that. with a great out- 
lay of money, fill columns of the native Press 
with attacks on the traders of other countries. 

All the yelling and hammering on the Stock 
Exchange is energy wasted ; company promo- 
ters, brokers and engineers, insurance company 
staffs, and those of benefit societies, are useless 
products of a rotten system, that advances in 
complexity almost as rapidly as it does in cor- 
ruption. : 

The useless toil inflicted upon the many be- 
comes more apparent with the development of 
the system. The utmost corners of the earth are 
ransacked, the heat of the tropics and the cold 
of the Artic zone, the dangers of the mine and 
the perils of the sea, are faced by members of 
the working class to bring treasures and dainties 
to our epicurian parasites and their pets. Thou- 
sands of workers spend their time in the manu- 
facture of tinsel and bunting and all the rest of 
the paraphanalia that formsa setting in the use- 
less pagentry of royalty and other capitalist 
mumwers, for the glorification of King Capital, 
and for the edification of the chloroformed vic- 
tims of their system. 

Professor Dixon told a gloomy tale of the 
resources of the world being rapidly used up. 
His capitalist mind alone prevented him from 
perceiving the cause—the anarchy of capitalist 
production and the determination of the capital- 
ist class to keep possession of the means of life. 
If either he or Mr. Money were possessed of 
sufficient imagination to conceive of a syttem of 
society where the means of life were owned 
collectively and controlled democratically, they 
would hold the key to the only solution of a 
world problem. 

For it is only when competition and anarchy, 
exploitation and class antagonism, are abolished, 
that the human race, associating and co-operat- 
ing for their common good, can tackle the ques- 
tion of their dissipated inheritance. For the 
ruling class have indeed played ducks and 
drakes with our common inheritance, and they 
only blaspheme the god they pretend to believe 
in and worship, when they carve in the pedi- 
ment of the temple of Mammon, where they 
barter and gamble with the means of wealth 
production ‘‘ The Earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof.” F. F. 
nl 
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THE INSURANCE ACT 
FROM WITHIN. 


Tse dawn of a new year ix ar opportune time 


| to take stock of the position of the working class 


as members of the National Insurance Fund. 
A scheme embracing many millions of our fel- 
low working men and women, absorbing much 
time and attention, looked to for aid in the most 
distressing periods of their lives by the sick and 
suffering, the upemployed and want-tormented 
victims of modern acciety, it Is essential that we 
should carefully grasp the metheds of our mas 
ters in governing our clare, a's 

The insured per-ons may be divided broadly 
under two heade = employed persons compulso- 
rily insured, and those to whom insurance 
under the Act is optional. 

The “Statesmen” who ushered in the scheme 
reckoned upon 625,000 voluntary contributors 
rushing in to claim the ‘ rare aud refreshing 
fruit ’’-— ‘‘Ninepence for fourpence.”’ (See 
Actuary's Report, Cd 5983.) 

Instead of this number, however, we are in- 
formed by the Government Report (Cd 6,907) 
that less than 16,000 bad jo!ueu by October 13, 
1912. These figures teil their own tale. 

That eo few volunteers could be obtained to 
apply for the alleged benefiis of the scheme, 
illustrates the sorry condition of the thirteen 
million sheep driven intu the Insurance fold. 

The employed contributors fall into two sec- 
tions, known as Depositor (or Post Office) Contri- 
butors, and the members of approved societies. 
The former comprise in the main the rejects of 
the societies- those who have been so bruised 
and battered in the sordid st. uygie for existence 
that they are considered “bad lives” even by 
the most hungry “society.” 

They numbered 503.000 during the first 
quarter, and, true to custom, these most needy 
of the world’s workers received the worst treat- 
ment. They are nct insured at all : they are 
simply fleece). Medical attention, sanitorium 
treatment, and sicknees benefit are required to 
the greatest extent by the Post Office Contribu- 
tors, but what do they get? We reprint here 
a circular sent out to these members. 


_ “Oct. 15, 1913. 
“Sir or Madam, 
“YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMMITTEE. 


“T am instructed by the Yorkshire Insurance 
Committee to inform you that, as the amount 
standing to your credit in the Post Office Fund 
i8 insufficient to meet the proper proportion of 
the yearly charge for Medicai Benefit, Sanito- 
rium benefit, and expenses of administration 
payable in’ respect of each, Deposit Contributor 
under the National Insurance Act, you are sus- 
pended from medical and other benefits as a De- 
posit Contributor on and from Oct. 15 1913 till 
further notice. If, however, you have been, or 
are hereafter, accepted as as a member of an 
approved Society, you should request the Sec- 
retary of your Society to inform the Committee 
of your acceptance as a member, as you would 
then be entitled to Medical Benefit.” 


The above regulation accounts for the fact 
that in 3,337 claims for sickness benefit made 
up to 3)lst May 191-5, partial pay ment only was 
made as the account was exhausted by charges 
for administration. ‘fhe average amount paid 
to the claimanfs (including those paid in full) 
was seven shillings and eight pence. The aver- 
age amount paid to women claiming maternity 
benefit was ten shillings and a penny, and to 
men men fourteen shillings and fourpence. So 
much for the greatly belauded thirty bob ! 

The ‘lucky ’ ones, however, the “ much fav- 
oured”’ twelve and a half million, are members 
of approved Societies The original intention 
was that they shculd becon.e members of the 
various Friendly Societies who had machinery 


| already working for the purposes of “health ” 


Insurance. I explained in our last issue the 
method by which the vast profit making com- 
panies became approved societies, much to the 
chagrin of the Frendly Societies and Trade 
Unions. 

Speaking at the Annual Conference of the 
Hearts of Oak Benefit Society at Pournemouth 
the President said : 
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“Our interests have toa great extent been 
wacrificed and boatrayed in the interests of orga- 
nisations controlled by capitalists and adminis- 
tered for the advantage, not of the insured 
persons, but of shareholders and company pro 
moters.”” 
t {Similar confessions could be quoted from 
fron many other bodies. Tne main point for us, 
however, is, what difference does it mike to the 
insured ? The chief difference is the lack of con- 
trol insured persons have io the affairs of the 
societies. In the amaller bodies, the dividing 
socisties and friendly associations, the members 
hav» 3o:ne chance of expressing their wishes and 
influencing the management of the bodies. But 
in tho39 titsaic institutions formed by the Ia- 
dustrial Assurance Companies for further plun- 
der, the millions of mambers are without the 
sligh est p»wec to regulate affairs. In the bodies, 
T formed ostensily for the democratic alminis- 
tration of the [Insurance Act, the control is in the 
hands of committees compos! of directors of 
of the parent societies, the [ndustrial Assurance 
speculators. The staff find themselves uader the 
iron heel of fiaanciers and others of the exploit- 
ing class, who rua the business for the purpose 
of profit, just like any ordinary factory hell. 
The only other means the insured persons have 
of influencing administration is that of sitting 
up». [nsuraace C>mmittees, and as these are 
held, during the day-time, they are delibarately 
closed to the workers. 

The Pru lential Approved Societies have nearly 
3 million members, and the position of these 
members may be gathered from the speech of 
the delegate of the Prudential Insurance Agents 
Union at the fast Trade Unioa Congress. Mr. 
D. Jones said : 

“Not one of the 2,860,000 members of the 
six approved societies established by the Pru- 
dential [nsurance Society had a voice in the 
control of those societies. He further asserted 
that whilst the balance sheet of the Industrial 
Section of the society for 1912 showed that they 
had received £139, from their six approved 
societies (representifg, he believed, one quar- 
ter's contributions), there was nothing in the 


balance sheet to show bow the money was being | 


expended.” 


Everywhere complaints are being made of the | 


filching of members of the small societies by the 
large companies, who with their 100,000 agents 
are ever enticing members into their clutches. 
The National Union of Women Workers alone 


attributed the loss of thousands of members to | 


this cause. The cost of administration and car- 
tying out the edicts of the autocrats of Bucking- 
ham Gate falls very heavily upon the small 


bodies. and hence maay of them fear that their | 


doom is near. 
The National Insurance Co nbine is already 


getting ready to absorb these associations, and 
by this means not only take over the State In- 
surance business. but also increase their highly 
lucrative life insurance business as well. They 
have therefore issued the following circular to 
their superintendents : 

‘To the Superintendent. 

Dear Sir, 
DISSOLUTION OF SMALL APPROVED 
SOCIETIES. 

‘Many of the small Approved Societies 
realising the great difficulties experienced in 
administering the National Insurance Act, are 
contemplating transferring their State Members 
en bloc to larger and more efficiently managed 
Societies. It will be well, therefore, for you to 
be constantly on the alert, and if you should 
hear of any Society dissolving or contemplating 
dissolution, at once open negotiations with its 
Secretary with a view to the ultimate transfer- 


ence of their State Members to the National | 


Amalgamated Approved Society. By doing this 
you will stand a good chance_of obtaining a 
large increase of State Members in your District 


with 2 minimum amount of trouble to yourself | 


and vour Agents, and thus providing a further 
field for the prosecution of our Life Assurance 
Bustness 

“Tf you succeed in getting into touch with a 
Society which is being dissolved, you should at 
ounce forward all particulars you can obtain and 


await instructions 
“Tt is most important that you do not bind 


this Society in any Way as it is e-sential that a , 


ull investigation be made into the affairs of the 
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transferring Society before we can give any de- 


ciloa as to whether or not we are prepared to 
take over the Society.” 


The anxiety to increase their industrial life 
assurance business can easily be understood if 
reference is made to the official figures in the 
returns issued under the Assurance Com 
panies Act, 1906 (No. 334 of 1912). During the 
year the amouut received in prenifems for 
tadust-ial Lisura ice a mounted to £15,707.214, 
aad the claims paid totalled £6,205,793. To the 
Or linary Life Assurance, however, the premiums 
amounted to £28, 904401, out of which the 
insured received £21,455.454 in claims paid, 
£2,265,911 for surrendered policies, and 
£1,274.499 ia bonus-s to the insured = JSdge, 
tuea, what a fiae thing for the c»mpanies [n- 
dustrial [ngsurance (policies under £20) really is 
aod how much more the shireholders make out 
of it thaa ous of Ordinary Life Assurance. 

_ Oace insids thesa mighty orgwnisations the 
iasured pecsoas find thems-lvas ficed by care- 
fully arranged machinery fesignued t» preveat 
the iusuced gatting much out of tue funds and 
with not a care a> ut curing disease. The me- 
thods pursued are varied, bat loag ago they 
realised that the doctor was the chief agent. 
Tu-day, therefore, one finds tbe Insurance trusts 
spending a p»npy per head for medical referees 
working for the companies, whose express busi- 
ne33 i3 ty save money for their employers, No 


tricks are too dirty for them in their attempt to | 


stamp the working class as malingera, and as 


| Sir John Collie confessed (‘‘ National Insurance 


Gazette,” 30.8.13) : 


“ Fortunately in most cases it was a contest 
between knowledge and ignorance, and in such 
matters the wnorant are very heavily handi- 


capped.” 


Sick visitors are appointed and their duties | 
| Ing to use is the weapon of duty—duty to God 
| and duty to their neighbours. 
| been a very effective weapon to keep the workers 


include watching the sick person, enquir- 
ing as to habits from neighbours, applying to 
employers, and so on —all in order to help the 
companies. 7 

Siould a sick visitor catch a sick woman en- 
gaged in home duties whilst “on the funds,” 
opportunity is seldom lost to stop payment on 
the ground of “incapacity not evident.” even 
though the woman is unable to go to work and 
may be merely trying to look after her children. 

The spirit of the companies’ administration 
may be gathered from a letter ‘com s superin- 
tendent in a factory town recently received 


which stated that though the woman claimant . 


wa3 pregnant she should be carefuliy watched, 
as she appeared to have ‘‘ nothing else” the 
matter with her! The doctor certified debility. 

This is on a level with the reports made by 
the referees. A typical case is Lere quoted from 
the cases submitted to the Commissioners : 


“ A charwoman (177). Pregnant and expects 
to be delivered in about three weeks. Beyond 
the pregnancy there is nothing wrong with ber, 
and as J am instructed that pregnancy, per se, is 
not sickness, | have marked her fit for work.” 


The effect of the great industrial companies 
on the working of Insurance may be gathered 
from a case reported in the “ Oddfellows’ Maga- 
zine” for June, 1913 


“A man at Attleborough who is an insured 
member of the Prudential Approved Society, 
became ill over a fortnight siuce. [His izsurance 
cards were duly stamped, entitling fim to sick- 
ness benefit from the commencement of bis ill- 
ness, and on application to the agent of the 
Prudential Society for the first week's sickness 
benefit, the man’s wife duly received the 10s. 
due, but on her application for the second 
week's, it was said she was informed there was 
no money for her that week, nor would there be 
much the following week, as there was 17s. ar- 
rears (17 weeks at Is. per week) due on the 
husband's life policy, and the sick pay would 
have to go to make up these arrears.”’ 


The power of the Combine is so great that 
by arrangement amongst tie various Societies 
they have resolved not to allow transfers from 
one society to another, even though we were 
frequently informed that we had a free choice 
of society. This arrangement applies to the 
Prudential, LivéFpool Victoria, Royal Liver, 
Royal Co-operative, Scottish Legal, the Salvation 
Army, as well as to most of the Industrial Com. 
panies’ Approved Societies. In accordance with 


39 
the demands of the Companies the all- powerful 
Cotamissioners (without Parliamentary sanction) 
decided to adopt the half-yearly card. Apart 
from its consequences to the staffs of the Socie- 
ties, its ef-ct upon workingtmen will be greater 
than is anticipated. [ven at the present time, 
with a quarterly card, it is diflicult w get a job 
if the ecard is blank ¢ mpl Vers rejectlug work- 
ers wh») have been ‘on the shelf for jong. 
What will be the chances of “ fiading a boss” 
when the Jatter can see tie whole six months 
back at a glance ? 

This brings us near to the subject of unem- 
ployment insurance, which will be considered 
in a future issue by 


An “Approveb”’ SLAVE. 


A FUTILE ORGANISATION. 
=—10: 
Tue celebration of lhe Cavendish Assn. (which 
has been inaugurated for the purpose of impres- 
sing upon publicand university men the claims 
of municipal, national, and social service) was 
heid recently. Meetings in different parts of 
the countryszere addressed by such well known 


_ men as Lord Sethorne, Mr. Asquith, and Sir E. 


Grey. : 

Lord Selborne4aid : “The Association was 
making au appeal to men to enlist an army 
which was to fight materialism.” Of course the 
noble lord was uly trying to pull someone's leg. 
University and public men are not going to fight 
materialism. It is materialism they live for, and 
it would be what they would die for —if neces- 


_ sary. They, like the rest of the capitalist class, 


live on the three things which Lord Selborne 


| tells us the association wants to fight —Rent, 
| Profit, and Interest. 


The weapon his lordship tells us they are go- 
The former has 


down, but it is losing its power through capi- 


| talist development and Socialist propaganda, 
_ 80 the noble lord will have to try something 


else. Duty to their neighbours is simply a plea 
for honour among thieves, for the capitalist re- 
cognises no neighbour but those of the members 


_ of his own parasite class. 


The Archbishop of York said : “ There was 
no one there who could not feel deeply conscious 
of a deepening and widening chasm between 
the wealth and opportunities of the few, and 
the poverty and lack of opportunity of the 
many. 

That should be clear to any one. It is inevi- 
table under the existing system of society. The 
few have wealth aud opportunity because they 
own the means or life. The poverty and lack of 
opportunity of the workers can only be the result 
of the master class monopulising ihe goo} things 
of life for themselves. 

“If men of leisure,” said Sir E. Grey, * did 
not use those opportunities which leisure gave 
for sorhesform of public service, it was a loss to 
the State and a loss to themselves as individ. 
uals.” 

Fancy the absurdity of the workers putting 
these men, who cannot realise life from the 
stand point of the workers, whe are your enemies, 
into power to represent vou! That is not the 
way to emancipation. Emancipation can only 
come abuat through our own efforts. We want 
no “men of leisure’ to Jead us. Ther would 
mislead Us. We Lave to carry oul ourown work, 
turough ourfown class. We can do it, aud we 
will do it with you on our side. 

J. G. STONE. 
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FE. Fairbrother 
S. Blake 

A. Bays 

Fk. Hughes 

J. Ward 

J. Le Carte 
kL. Lytton 

H. Joy 
W.Lewington 
A Anderson 
A. Ho kyns 
J. Myles 

C. Eljiott 

E. Fairbrother 
A. Sada. 
A.W. Pearson 
C. Baggett 
G. Seech 

R. Bruce 

A. Seed 

W. Thorne 


25th. 


. Cooper 
Fiizgerald 
. Anderson 
Seech 

. Lytton 

. Baggett 
W.. Lobb 
Wallis 
Parker 

. King 
Hoskyns 
. Elliott 

. Barker 
Joy 

. Anderson 
J. Myles 

J. Le Carte 
B. Young 

J. Ward 

A. W. Pearson 
B. Wilks 


O>A0Oto>es 


>m>O> 


Kensington, Lancaster Rd., Portobello Rd., 8.30. 


8 p.m. Wimbledon Broadway, § p.m. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system or 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by ard in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE ~ SOCIALIST PARTY 
4 \ Britain 


of Great 


HOLDS.-\ 
THAT sodety as at present constituted is 
bagéd upon the ownership of the means of living 


¢.. land, factories. railways, ete.) by the 


| capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
' enslavement of the working class, by whose 
WEDNESDAYS.— East Ham, The Cock, 8.30, Peckham Triangle 8.30. Wood Green, Westbury Av., 8. | 





labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 
a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who produce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property.of sdciety of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class 


is 


| will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 


without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 


| ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 


conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and _ politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this maehinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 


| the party seeking working-class emancipation 
; mnust be hostile to every other party. 
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The Soctatist Party of Great Britain, there 


_ fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
| mined to wage war against all other political 


parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 


| capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 


working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to. 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND IRELAND. 


Sours Africa is in a strike turmoil tl.at has set 

the Union Government in such a panic that, in 

addition to the most elaborate military precau- 

tions, it is described as a re- 

volution more than a labour 

Capitalists’ quarrel. Yet the demand of the 

Bisks. strikers 1s for the reinstatement 

of the men displaced by the 

economies effected in the railway service by a 
policy of retrenchment! 

Making full allowance for the fact that any 
peg will do to hang a quarrel on when a quarrel 
is brewing, it is difficult to imagine a revolution 
in any way connected with what the red flag, that 
decorated the streets of Johannesburg. is sup- 
posed to indicate, being dependent upon a 
question of capitalist administration. 

On the other hand, the Government in South 
Africa have expressed the opinion that the pre- 
sent trouble arises from the presence of ‘‘agita- 
tors,’ and that when these are successfully 
deported the trouble wil] cease. This is flattering 
to the agitators, but very doubtfully true to 
facts. 

The most successful labour agitator must 
have the conditions for his success present, and 
the discontent must arise from something mate- 
rial in addition to the appeals of the agitator. 

The following figures from an article which 
appeared in the * Daily Telegraph”’ (Jan. 15th, 
1914) may help to explain the economic cond)- 
tions on which the “agitator” had to work : 

“In 1912 the Rand, as it is colloquially 


known, produced in round figures, £37,000,000 
of gold. Over £13.500.000 of that vast sum) 
was paid in wages, £7.865,000 going to Euro- 
peans, of whom 23.518 were employed on the 
mines. and £5,691 000 to South African natives. 
of whom 103.35] were employed. Stores and 
supplies’°consumed on the Rand eost nearly ten 
millions sterling ; £5,800,000 was spent in ce- 
velopment work. leaving a balance of about 
£8.000,000 to be distributed as dividends to 
investors who had furnished the necessary 
capital for the mining enterprises.” 
It is interesting to note that the “investors 
who had furnished the necessary capital” 


had already had that capital 
Why Safety returned to them in dividends 
cannot 


up to forty-four times over. 
be Afforded. 


The 


and are still drawing 12> per 
cent. dividend. 
The “Daily Telegraph” says further 
“Some of the Rand mining companies have 
made enormous returns to their shareholders 
There are 114 companies on the Rand from 
which returns were received, and It is impos 
sible to give details of all of them, hut a few 
typical imstances of high dividends may be 
mentioned. The Ferreira Company. since its 
uotation, has paid 4,415 per cent. on its capital 
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wnd has distributed nearly four millions ster- 
ling in dividends. The Crown Reef has paid 
2,404 per cent. : the Johannesburg Pioneer, 
2.1073 per cent. : the Wemm-er, 1,237 percent. ; 
the Meyer and Charlton, 1,105 per cent. ; the 
Durban Roodepoort, 1,100 per cent. ; the 
Crown Mines. 1,0671 percent. ; the New Heriot, 
9925 per cent. ; the New Primrose. 8174 per 
cent. ; and there have been many distributions 
amounting in the aggregate to 200, 300, and 
400 per cent. and upwards. The total sum 
paid in dividends by the Rand mines amounts 
to £88.159,489. Tf the whole of the Transvaal 
gold mines be included, che payments to share- 
holders reach the colossal total of £91,462.773 
distributed between 1S&7'and 1912. 

Then if we recall the articles that went the 
rounds of the Press last July on the ceeasion of 
the former strike on the Rand, which showed 
how short-lived the miner was on account of the 
mortality froma form of phithisis resulting from 
breathing the dust-laden atmosphere, we shall 
get a further glimpse of the motive force behind 
the agitator. 

Apart, however, from the actual eonditions of 
labour for white workers in South Africa. which 
on the showing of the above figures represent a 

degree of exploitation sel 

The Answer dom i be met with; and 

to leaving out the industrial 
position occupied by the 
native blacks and!the impor- 
ted Indians, which is infinitely worse, the attitude 
of the Government is enlightening. There is a 
growing body of labour opinion in this country 
and elsewhere, that contemmns and belittles 
the political forces whieh we Socialists pro 
nouncee of the very first importance. In South 
Africa a big strike is on. and a general strike 
is threatened, and the answer of the capi 
talist Government is the mailed fist- the mobi- 
lisation of all forms of the weaponed arm of the 
Jaw. With it the capitalist Government can 
batter the working Class into sulbmission, whe- 
ther it be in Johannesburg or Dublin 

The same lesson was taught by the strike of 
French railway workers that was scotehed ina 
similar way- by calling ep the miliary reserve 
many of whom were of the -trikers 

That lesson was quite lost upen the Indus 
trilists. They argue that a general strike will 
bring society toa standstill Which anay be true 
but the working class ire ot a hungry stand 
still easily first. The workers cannot hope to 
starve the masters inte surrender In the star 
vation handicap the workers are half way along 
the course to start with. Nor can thes fight the 
masters While the later contre! the 
machinery. Nor can thes lock the 
While he holds the keys. Ti ard when they are 
ready to stop capitalist exploctarion. and exprs 
priate the yranting they will 


Industrialitis 


fighting: 
Maister cut 


master class 


instinctively turn to direct and immediate force 

to express such a conviction, we may ask— How 
will they use the vote they already possess ? 

According to the attitude 

The Weapon (ff the Syndicalist he would 

of not use it at all. To tell him 

the Vote. that the vote is—or should 

he - the modern. civilised 

method of registesing the opinions of citizens 

leaves lini cold. Historical explanations of the 

growth and significance of the vote merely cause 

his lip tocurl. But the majority of votes con- 

trols the policy of government. and if vou refuse 

the social expression of your opinion you leave 

the majority with the enemy : vour case is lost 

by default. 

To be ready to fight against capitalism and to 
refuse to vote against it is to us sheer folly- 
folly on its own account and rank madness when 
the voting is an essential preliminary to success- 
ful fighting. and may even render the fighting 
unnecessary The “agitators,” therefore. in 
South Africa may be areh-Larkins, but they are 
not Socialists. For the Socialist always emyphia- 
sises the importance of the political weapon. It 
is this very emphasis that has enabled the La- 
hour members here to stea) our thunder, and 
substitute the form for the substance. While we 
insist on the necessity of political representation 
for Socialism. they insist upon political repre 
sentation only, with themselves as the represen- 
tatives. 

The colour er creed of the capitalist’ govern- 
ment does not matter in the least. When Larkin 
brought his fiery cress across the Irish Sea. in 
his first speech here. at the Albert Hall. he said 
it wak impertant that the Duldin strike should 
be won, but it was a thousand tines more im 
portant that the Home Rule Bill) should go 
through Which shows that Larkin dcoesn’s 
understand the working-class position. — For 
does not the situation in South Africa show the 
Boer geperals- Delares, Vothas and the rest whi 
were prepared to Pelt fer 
South Africa, band an clove 
der. with them erstwhile op ponents against the 


independence for 
shoulder to shoul 


working clase ? 
And soin Ireland. the Iae Rulers with the 
using of the Pall thar Mr. 


What Larkin ai ik iartins sana 
Does would be found side ds 
Not Encw. with Corson | 
Co. against the 
The mendent im South Ad 
stance of the fundamento) nat 
strugyle and astanidit 
shadows any sector 
Thatsters, whiel Ny hist 
Larkin does not 
The seme thing 
authorities are ine 


and Wiccle the MN 
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of imprisoning them. The forces of law and 


| 


order ran amok and battered people not wisely | 


but too well. The official investigation that was 
to follow has provided an illuminating spectacle., 


The precess of white-washing isso flagrant that | 


| 


a Liberal member of Parliament who saw the 
battering and was going to throw light on the 
investigation has been badly snubted and is 
disgusted. It ia to be hoped be makes a noise 
when Parliament meets, but it is to be feared 
he is too loyal a Liberal to have the heart to in- 
convenience an administration that is already up 
against diffiichlties enough. After bis timely 
rescue of the Government last session when they 
were threatened with a minority on a snap divi- 
sion, surely he will not round on them now! 
They must explain things to bim. \ 
The conduct of the police, however, can obly 
be considered from their point of view as indis- 


° | 
creetly over zealous, and one can quite under- | 


stand the diepleasure of the legal luminaries 
engaged upon the difficult task of glossing over 
80 rough a case, at an English M.P. “ poking 
his nose in,” as thev expressed it. 

As the action of the police in Dublin was no 
different in kind, if it were in degree, from their 
action in Wales and in Cornwall, when a Com 
mission does sit on the matter, it may as well 
include in its terms of reference those and other 
cases besides Dublin. 

But the present writer is strongly of the 
opinion that if the working class do not want 
the police force, and the army, and the navy, 
and the bench, and the rest of the present social 
machinery, used against them, the only way is 
to grasp the power that wields these forces, 
which is to be had by the casting of a vote in 
the right way, with the consciousness and the 
intentions of the Socialist behind it. You must 
get behind the gun ; you must guide the police 
man’s baton from the centre] of government. 
The capture of the political machinery is still 
the essential preliminary to a successful work- 
ing-claes revolution. D.. K. 





‘SOCIALISM AND 


RELIGION.” | 
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A CLERGYMAN’S COURAGEOUS AT- 
TEMPT TO REFUTE OUR HISTORIC 
PAMPHLET. 
— 20: es 

Sir,—The S.P.G.B. booklet “Socialism and Re- 
ligion” has been placed in my hands in the hope 
that I would make some defence of the Christian 
position. I cannot—not because no defence is 
possible, but because one cannot defend unless 
there is an attack. I would have treated the 
booklet asa piece of light comedy but for the 
evident seriousness which is breathed out from 
cover to cover. 

With admirable frankness it appeals to 
“ facts" which do not exist, and by that appeal 
it stands condemned. Facts, plain facts which 
can be verified in any decently.equipped public 
library, disprove the premises on which the case 
which it advocates rests. 

Iadmire the grit of your little Party in boldly 
trying to play the part of Athanasius contra 
Mundum, but no one can do that successfully 
unless he has the Truth on his side. 

There is much that is controversial in the 
booklet, ¢.g., whether Christianity is or is not 
linked indissolubly with Socialism ; but my task 
at present is the easy one of showing your 
readers a few facts which I hope they will test 


as rigorously as they possibly can. For the | 


statements which I make in this paper are not 


what I would were true, but what are actually | 


correct. 
I. THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 

I quote: ‘It is generally accepted that the 
earliest form is ancester-worsbip, to which Her- 
bert {Spencer's ghost theory has given us the 
master-key’ (p. 9). Now this is quite untrue. 


Caspier and Le Bon alone agree with Spercer ; 
while de Brosses, Comte and Tylor claim fetich- | 


ism, Tholuck. Ulrici and Caird claim pantheiem, 


Schelling, Max Millerand Von Hartmann claim | 
henotheism, Rawlinson Creuzer and Cook, mono- | 


theism, as the earliest form. Paulsen reckens 
all these theories to be inadequate singly, and 
claims that some combination of them must be 


| 
| 








| 
| 





| mission and slavery.” Does it! Let your readers | 


8re insufficient for a decision Where, then, is 
the “ general acceptance"? 

On the same point I would remark that a 
statement, however accurate, concerning the 
primesry historical form of religion in no way 
explains the origin of religion. To say that the 
hen was origipally an embryo in the egg in no 


came the egg ? Similarly, even supposing an- 


| cestor-worebip was the primary form of religion, 


what caused 7? And if you can find a cause 


for that, what caused this prior cause? Since | 


Something can never come from Nothing, the 
whole contention of this section of the book let, 
even if its premises were true, would be quite 
irrelevant. i 


II. WHAT IS RELIGION ? 


I quote: “The fundament:! idea of religion | 


is a belief in the persistence of life after death” 
(p. 9). Is it, indeed! I have examined ten 
definitions of religion by leaders of every shade 
of creed or no-creed, and not one of them offered 
such a definition. Why? Because it would be 
80 obviously inaccurate. thi 
belief is 80 far from being fundamental that it is 
not even essential to religion. Several religions 
and creeds (e.g., the Hebrew) had no euch belief, 
while an irreligious map may hold this belief 
quite reasonably. 


misrepresentation. 


origin of religion ."(p. 11). Yet the copy 
of the pamphlet which I hold in my hand bears 
the date 1911! Who nowadays adduces “ mira- 
cles” as a proof of the divinity of religion ? 
Even the most youthful scientist does not know 
what a “miracle” is ; the whole matter of mira- 


cles remains in suspense, except among the | 


ignorant, who elect to believe, or disbeliere, on 
ineufficient evidence. Until historical research 
and scientific experiment have shewn that 
“miracles” are either impossible, or can be per- 
formed only by the pure, or by ai], no judgment 


| can be made, and case deduced, for or against. 


Ill. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


. its cardinal ethic of submission” ; and 
on p. 38: “The Christian doctrine means sub- 


pick up their Bibles and read them ; or if they 
would like{a simpler way, let them look up in 
a Concordance the headings “Overcome,” 
“Strive,” and the like. Then let them find out 
the actual modern English equivalent of the 


Greek word in each case. Let them do this, and | 


they will find that the New Testament gives the 
lie to this statement. Then let them take a 
bird’s-eye view of Church history, and they will 


support. Even the quotation from Prof. Seeley 
(on p. 21) quoted in support of it, turns against 


note the connotation of “plausibly” can see. 
I turn to error second in this section. On p. 


teaching, which regards this world as a vale of 


| tears and a painful preparation for a life in the 





clouds.” “Socialism and Religion” proclaims 
| this earth to be a “vale of tears” as loudly as 
| the most dolorous Christian possibly could do. 
| But does Christianity teach that it is simply “a 
| painful preparation,” ete.? No. The old 

country grannie may remember a time in the 
| dim, distant past when, a young Jass, she lie- 
| tened to the village cobbler preaching thus. We 
| ourselves may detect these thoughts underlying 
_ some of the 18th century poems and hymns, 
| notably Cowper’s ; but if the author of the pam- 
| phlet had “sat under” any modern minister of 
| average education for any reasonable period, he 
| would not have penned the ahove words, sin- 
| cerely, at any rate. No one can study the New 
| Testament intelligently and say that the quota- 
tion is a correct summary of Christian teaching. 

There is one furtber error, more subtle, but 
none the less erroneous. “ ‘ Individualism is of 
the very essence of Christianity’ (Church Con- 


by the same token, the very antithesis of Social- 
ism.” Isit!! I don’t know in what sense the 
‘eminent prelate” used the word Individualism, 


®ssumed. Flint is of the opinion that the data | 


| of the oppressors " (p. 25). 


In actual fact this | 


38 we read of “the asceticism, self. abnegation, 
and professed other worldliness of Christian | 


, age of scientific enquiry” (p. 32). 


gress, 1909). And Christianity, we may add, is . 


February, 1914. 


but it is a statement that I would make without 
hesitation, and with equal Jack of hesitation I 
would combat any one who made the who'ly 
false deduction that ‘ by the same token” ete. 
For the true antitheeis to Socialiem is- would 
that the author had known it! not Individual- 
ism, but Competitivism! Individualism ia the 
doctrine whose teaching is that the rights of the 





| way explains the existence of the fowl]. Whence individual must be conserved. Whether these 


rights are more easily conserved under Compe- 
titivism or Socialism is an entirely different 
question. 


IV. WHOM DOES RELIGION AID? 
“Religion is ever found on the side 
A sweeping state- 
ment, to disprove which it would be necessary 
to advance only one case of the opposite nature. 


| But I will assume that the real meaning is : 


“ Religion is usually on the side of the oppres- 
sors.”” Is this true? Let your readers scan any 
History which is free from bias (and most 
Histories are) ; better still, let them look up 


| contemporary writings of any religious move 


ment they please, if they can get access to them, 
and what will they find? No corroboration of 
the above statement. Did Christianity toady to 
the corrupt governors in the Roman Empire? 
Did Wycliffe denounce the poor peasant and 
flatter the lord? Did Luther smilingly betray 


| the masses of Germany and receive the favours 


Under the same head let me show up another | of a Court ? 


“Thus religious legends of | 
miracle, when adduced as proofs of the divine | 


Did Huss desert the Bohemian 
ts and receive a title from Sigismund ? 
Did Whitefild look at the Kingswood miners, 
and pass by on the other side to dine, say, at 
Badminton House? No. Wycliffe was a 
ple’s champion ; Luther was as much the friend 


| of the poor as he was hated of the powers ; the 


only title Huss received for his services to the 
peasants was the stake ; Whitefield was scorned 
of the gentry and loved by the commons. If the 
Bishops, all of whom were of “ noble blood,” 
naturally stood by the aristocracy in the French 
Revolution, no lees did the humbler Shepherds 
stand by their oppressed flocks. Doubtless 
there have been sycophants, content to sell the 


| shadow which thev call their religion for a mess 
| of pottage ; but I defy anyone to show that 
| genuine religion has always remained deaf to 


There are two errors, gross and palpable, in | the cry of the oppressed. 


| the booklet. On p. 17 one reads: “Christianity | 


V. THE TEACHING OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, 

“Natural history has shown us that the 
struggle for the food supply is the fundamental 
principle of organic evolution” (p. 28). Indeed ! 
What is the actual fact? Natural history has 
shown that there are two principles at work, and 


| always have been, so far as investigations and 


reasonable conjectures can carry us: the one 
stated in the booklet, and another equally im- 


| portant, which has been named by one “the 
| struggle for the life of others.” Self-preservation 
ade | and Others-preservation have blend 

find that the statement quoted has no historical | om produce ee may iss called ion mer 
, dence and Generosity (or Sacrifice). 


‘ | Evolution is a far more complex thi 
it and rends it to shreds, as anyone pausing to | plex thing than 


In short, 


“Socialism and Religion” would lead the un- 


| thoughtful reader to suppose. 


VI. THEISM VERSUS MATERIALISM. 

“The concept of God asan explanation of the 
Universe is becoming entirely untenable in this 
This is 
mere assertion, absolutely denied by facts. Ma- 
terialism has been shown to be illogical, and has 
been abandoned by almost every thinker. Mo- 
dern scientists recognise to-day that it is not 
within the province of science, which deals only 
with phenomena, to examine or criticise the 
concept of God, which is not phenomenal but 
noumenal. Science is not opposed to religion. 
And if the idea of an uncaused God be difficult 
to accept, so also is the idea of an uncaused 
“matter,” about which, after all, we know no- 
thing (Spencer's “ First Principles” puts this 
more clearly than some of the better authorities). 
And so we have, I ask your readers to verify the 
statement. a body of scientists who, while fully 
and whole-heartedly following the light of 
science, recognise that philosophy has her light 
too, and that this light shews Materialism to be 
a foundationless scheme. 


Vil. THE PLACE OF ETHICS. 
‘Grant Allen has clearly shown that 
religion and ethics had distinct origins” (p. 35). 
But it is incorrect to suppose that they are inde. 
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pendent. I'v flowers on one branci may appear | 


independent and have separate stalks, but they 


are allied so closely that the same root nourishes | 


them. Why, the ethics of your Party are de 
pendent on your worship of his Economic Inter- 
pretation of the World. 


[ have not attempted to give any detailed 
criticism of the booklet : I have aimed only 


| 


THE SOCIALIS? STANDARD. 


But Lancashire cannot for long remain in this 
strong position, for the predicament in which 
India finds herself is only of a transitory nature. 
Egyptian and American varieties of cotton have 


| now been acclimatised in several portions of the 


at stating a few facts which it has aot ob- | 


served or underatood. 
been written, but my purpose will have been 
served and my case won, if [ succeed in making 
my readers verify these points for themselves. 
Enquire with open miad ; let the facts decide ; 
and [ say with confidence that the verdict will 
go against “Socialism and Religion.” Unless 
you say all science is vain but the Marxian Eco. 
nomy, all history untrue but the Marxian inter- 
pretation of it, all philosophy uatrustworthy ; 
unless you throw over logic aud reason and 
research as false lamps, the position advanced 
in “Socialism and Religion” must collapse as 


(soon as the cold eye of S:rutiny detects its false 


premises, PHILALETHES. 


[Our reply will appear in our next issue.} 





THE COMING RACE. 


70: 


"Tae above title does not refer to the Grand 


National or the Jubilee Stakes, but to a race of 
some importance in the world’s affairs, namely, 
the race for supremacy in the cotton industry 
between India and Lancashire. 

“ Kast is east and West is west and ne'er the 
twain shall meet,” wrote Kipling ; but while 


Much more could have | 


peninsular, and yearly larger numbers of farm- 
ers are taking to raising them. Thus, with an 
improve | variety of raw material close at hand, 
the [Indian manufacturers will gain considerably 
in their fight for the eastern market. 

Auother factor which will make its influence 


| felt i3 the onorm us mass of cheap native labour. 


that may hold good for ages in the purely racial | 


sense, there are signs which indicate that the 
time is uot far distant when they will meet in a 
deadly struggle on the industrial field —if they 
have not already entered upon that struggle— 
and what the result of that struggle will be is 
& matter for serious consideration. 

An article by Saint Nihal Lingh in the “Lon- 
don Magazine” a while back dealt very fully 
with the progress of the Indian cotton industry 
since 1881. 

At that time there were in India 55 cotton 
mills, containing 1,434,364 spindles and 12,739 
looms, and giving employment to 46,530 men, 
and in 1910 the number of mills bad grown to 
be 216, with 5,773,824 spindles, 74,585 looms, 
giving employment to }:215,410 persons and 
producing 593,206,855 pounds of yarn, and 
215,360,904 poundsof cloth. During 1911 1912 
the {ndian mills consumed 6,000,000 ewt out of 
the 14,000,000 cwt. of cotton India had pro- 
duced during that year. 

These figures give undeniable testimony to 
the growth of the cotton industry of India, and 
when it is remembered that the increase becomes 
more rapid each year it is easily seen that the 
effect upon the eastern market, hitherto mono- 
polised by Lancashire, will be to turn the tables 
in favour of the Indian cotton magnates. 

No longer does Manchester ship much of the 
coarse cloth to Hindustan that the natives con 
sume annually by the million pounds. This 
demand is now largely met by the Indian power 
mills together with the native hand looms, which 
employ two million men and their wives and 
children. 

As yet, however, the Indian mills together 
with the hand looms, are not capable of supply- 
ing more than a fraction of the piece goods 
required by the 250,000,000 natives. This is due 
not only to the fact that the number of the Indian 
mills is not large enough to cope with the native 
demand, but also because the Indian factories 
almost entirely concern themselves with the 
production of coarse cloth, as they find great 
difficulty in manufacturing the finer fabrics. 

These obstacles are of a two-fold nature. In 
the first place the native cotton does not come 
up to the Egyptian and American cotton, and 
is not of sufficiently good quality to be woven 
by machinery into fine cloth. Secondly, the 
Indians do not possess the requisite skill for 
weaving by machinery the finer grades of cloth 
goods and giving them the finish the imported 
articles possess. Therefore practically all the 
finer grades of cloth consumed in Hindustan 
has to be imported —mostly from Lancashire. 
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: among the workers on a scale hitherto unknown. | 


Arimitge lly, the Indian operative, man for man, 
falis a long way short of the Lancashire worker 


thers will bea levelling wp in this reapect as the 
[Indian workey acquires the skill necessary for 
the working of modern machinery on a large 
scale. [t may eventually be necessary to double 
or even treble the pyesent wages of the [odian 
worker as the cotton industry developes, partly 
because of a possible rise in the cost of living, 
and partly because of the industrial organisation 
of the workers themselves. But even then their 


wages would fall far short of the Lancashire | 
standard. This, combined with equal produc- , 
ive efficiency and increasing capacity for coping | 
with the native demand, and particularly the | 
great advantage of, on the one hand, finding the | 


raw material on the spot, and on the other hand 


having the market at the factory door, will en- | 


able the Indian cotton manufacturers to leave 
their Lancashire fellow capitalists behind alto- 
gether. 


industry in Japan, what is to become of the 
surplus products of the western nations? With 


practically every capitalist country in the | 
Western Hemisphere able to supply the greater — 


part of the world with manufactured goods, it 
will be seen that the time will come when a uni- 
versal slump will prevail, bringing with it 
unemployment and intensification of poverty 


What a prospect! The world market glutted 
with goods, and increasing numbers of the 
workers who produce them living in abject 


poverty, in many cases dying of starvation, or | 
what coroners’ juries call “natural causes,” ie., | 


trying to live on air. 


So long as the capitalist system of production . 


for profit holds sway, so long will the workers 
be subject to the travail engendered by these 
constantly recurring industrial crises and their 
attendant evils. Obviously, if the workers as a 
class receive only about a third of the wealth 
they produce, it is impossible for them to buy 
back from the capitalist class the surplus. 
Therefore as the flow of goods needs the stimu. 
lus of an effective demand, and as the workers 
of the world, who are the largest consumers of 
the necessaries of life, are deprived of the wealth 
necessary to rake good that demand, a glut 
must occur, sooner or later, according to the 
rapidity of accumulation caused by increased 
exploitation 

In view of the foregoing facts what are you of 
the working class going to do? 
funeral clubs will meet the case, or that a hand- 
ful of refreshing fruit (variety Lloydius Geor- 


gius, very, rare) will keep the wolf from the | 


door? How long are you going to let the capi- 


talists and their hirelings feed you on political | 


air-balls ? while you give them something more 
substantial in return — political power, which is 
the force that maintains them on your backs. 


What is it makes the capitalist laugh so? | 
It is the sight of thousands of you roaring your- | 


selves black in the face singing the ‘‘Land 
Song,” joining the ‘Ulster Volunteers,” and 


doing any stupid thing except thinking of your | 


own interests that’s what makes them laugh. 
Drop all that foolery ; study your position as a 
class ; study Socialism as expounded by the 
Socialist Party ; and when you understand, join 


us and direct your energies toward the conquest | 


of political power, which is the main switch 
controlling the light of economic freedom. 
A. E. G. 


A Central Economic Class has been started 
at the Head Office, and intending students are 


urged to attend every Thursday evening at 8. | 


The Class Struggle is on —be ye prepared ! 


Do you think , 





BY THE WAY. 


—-<0 


rue worthlessness of the |.abour Party has been 
pointed out in the columns of the “SS.” over 
and over again, and whilst the only excuse they 
have to offer for the miserable fight (') they put 
up is that their number is so emall, what can 
their supporters think of them in view of Mr. 
Outhwaite’s (MP. for Hanles) article on the 
strike in South Africa ? 

In referring to the miners’ strike of last year, 
and asking whether “cur Parliament can bring 


. E : | pressure to bear in any way,” he says: 
as regards productive efficiency, but ultimately | P a any way,’’ he says 


“Tam not very hopeful. Whenagain and 
again during the crisis precipitated by the use 
of Imperial troops last summer, I strove to move 
the adjournment of the House, Mr. Maecdon- 
ald kep: the Labour Party quiet. When I 
moved the reduction of the Colonial Secretary's 
salary there were only five members of the La- 
bour Party present while I was speaking, and 
only six when Mr. Keir Hardie spoke in sup- 
port.” (‘‘ Reynolds's,” 18.1.14.) 

The above extract serves a useful purpose in 
again showing the hypocrisy of the Labour 
Party. 

oe 

{n the same article there is much food for 

thought, bearing in mind that on the Labour 


| programme they have Nationalization of the 
| Railways, etc., as an instalment of the good 


With the huge demand of India falling off, | things to come which the Labour Party are out 


and a correspondingly rapid development of | 


for. It is worth while to note how the railway- 
men fared in South Africa, where the railways 
are State property. 


Sarna 
_ While -the capitalist Press is busily engaged 
in proclaiming the fact that the year 1913 was 
a record one, that “our ’ trade had gone up by 


' leaps and bounds unprecedented, I take the 


following from a trade journal as an example of 
many that show there is a reverse side to this 
picture : 


“A surplus of from four to five hundred 
compositors failed to find employment even in 
the busiest week of the year, while a great 
many more had only a few weeks’ work during 
the whole twelve months.” (‘ London Typo- 
graphical Journal,” Jan.31914.) 


From the foregoing the workers can readily 
see how important 4 matter it is to them that 
“our” trade last year excelled all previous re- 
cords. At a time when trade is booming hun- 
dreds, nay, hundreds of thousands, of men are 
suffering enforced idleness, and Trade Unionism 
fails to touch the spot. To the disciples of 
Caxton I would say, in Socialism lies your only 
hope ! 

I notice in the same journal reference is made 
to the Printers’ Strike of 1911. Now that things 
have evidently settled down again, with digas- 
trous results to the noble “four hundred,” the 
readers of the * Londou Typographical Journal” 
are to be dosed once more with the rot that the 
employers and the employees are like unto the 
Siamese twins. But let the Journal speak for 
itself : 


“The incidents of 1911 are gradually fading 
into a welcome obscurity, and a better feeling 
between employers and employed is evident on 
all sides to the advantage of everyone con- 
cerned.” 


‘Better feeling’’ between the robbed and the 
robbers. This after talking about ‘Eight and 
we can’t wait”! 

=r 

The way the workers aud their children are 

fed occasionally leaks out. During the past week 


| the newspapers have told us how narrowly some 


children missed eating unfit meat when a Manor 
Park butcher was fined for supplying unsound 


| Ineat to the East Ham Education Committee. 


* The meat was to be used to feed necessi- 
tous children. It was examined by the 
medical officer of health, however, found to be 
unfit, and condemned. Most of it was 
undergoing decomposition.” (" Daily News.” 
21.1.14.) 


THE Scovt 
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Six ” ” ” 


| those pitiless weapons, are turned always toward 
| the workers, still again i 
| Class Struggle is on. 


Every day those who deny the class struggle | 
find it more difficult to hold their own against 
the siege guns of fact. When it is seen that 
no differences of relywion, no political barrier, 


| no race hatred or sex jealousies, can keep the 
| masters of the world from joiniog hands in a 


struggle with tle workers, it is clearly enough 
demonstrated that the Class Struggle is on. | 
When it 18 ob-erved that common religion, 
common race, common politics, and common sex 
fail to save the workers in the industrial strife, | 


| again it is clearly enough demonstrated that the | 
| Class Struggle is on. 


When it is seen that in 
every case of resort to the armed forces in the | 
name of “Jew and order,” those armed forces, | 


' 


is proved that the 
So ‘are we confirmed in 


| the very foundation of onr policy. 
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THE CLASS STRUGGLE IS ON. 

————0:0o—_—— 
In obedience to the poet’s command, old Time 
rolls on. And the ever changing sequence of 
events which he drags after him, in spite of the 
fact that they are ever-changing, bear a remark- 
able similarity, day after day, in their main 
features. All over the place strikes and rumours 
of strikes. All over the place the mustering of 
organised and drilled and armed bodies of men 
to preserve ‘‘law and order.’ Here the coal 
porters and carmen resort to the weapon of the 
strike in the endeavour to induce their “ very 
good friends and humble servants,” their Liberal 
and Tory employers, to shell out a little more 
wages ; there the Catholic workers of Dublin 
wear thin in a long death struggle with their 
Catholic masters ; yonder corporation tramway 
men come to grips with those who control ‘the 
people's trams.” In South Africa the ‘“Out- 
landers”’ set up the “red flag” against the ine- 
vitable results of ‘‘nationalized” railways, and 
a new “miner’s war’ finds all old sores healed 
between Buer and British masters, who deal out 
in touching unity to the white miners, and as 
lavishly as if it cost nothing, the same medicine 
that a few weeks ago these same white miners 
helped them to deal out to their Indian and na- 
tive fellow workers. 

The taxi-cab drivers try to find surcease from 
strife in a trade union effort to run their own 
cabs, and the ’buss men talk of following suit. 
The commercial traveller on the ‘buss confides 
to the conductor the opinion that “the King and 
the rich people ought to go round by the docks 
at 6 o’clock in the morning —as I have done - 
and see the pvor fellows” and’so on. The old 
lady in the train is heard to declare that “‘in all 
these strikes it is the poor that suffer,” and to 
suggest the novel remedy of “taking it to the 
Lord in prayer.” 

In all this confusion only the Socialist Party 
holds a clear and consistent course. Other 
working-class organisations ship heavy seas of 
confusion and head now this way and now that, 
as a rudderless ship will. First there is a class 
struggle, then there is not ; at one time the Li- 
berals are the enemy, at another time the T'ories ; 
now political action is sufficient for the workers’ 
emancipation, anon only “direct action’’ is of 
use at all. 

The Socialist Party, however, at its inception 
pointed out definitely the essential facts of the 
working-class position, and laid its policy down 
in a course buoyed with clearly formulated 
principles which, after nearly ten years of stress 
and storm, still mark the course as distinctly 
and as safely as at first. 

We have not said the most that can be said 
for them when we have said the lapse of a de- 
cade has revealed no weak spot in those princi- 
ples, nor presented any need to add anything to 
them, or to take anything away. They have 
proved sufficient, as they have proved sound. 
And more than this, the events which follow 
day by day, and which are dealing such blows 
at the quassi working class partieg, and strip- 
ping the masks from their vain pretences, are 
Eallssene our principles as fundamental, and 
confirming our position as impregnable. 


And when it is seen how helpless the workers 


| are everywhere iv face of the organised forces 
| of repression, how even the best equipped and 


most desperate are compelled to surrender and 
go to prison without firing a shot because they 
know the futility of attempting to withstand 
the forces controlled by Parliament, then the 
necessity for obtaining control of that political 
machinery as the essential preliminary to taking 
possession of the mesns of life is irresistibly 
borne in upon the intelligent. Thus are we 
being supported by current events in our insis- 
tence upon the extreme importance of the poli- 
tical weapon. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of events 
to-day is that those who reject the political wea- 
pon in favour of what they are pleased to call 
“direct action” make no headway. Everywhere 
their earlier efforts have been their most success- 
ful, or rather, their least inglorious. It is ever 
the capitalist authorities that gain by experience. 
Each recurring attempt at ‘‘direct action” finds 
the master class more easily able to deal with 
it. Wherever.) ndicalism springs up this is 
so, and appealing only to ignorance, having no 
support of scientific knowledge, having nothing 
but the effects of ‘direct action” to sustain it, 
it must automatically cure its victims with its 
succession of ghastly failures. 

The Socialist Party, firmly founded on the 
Class Struggle, h~'*ingfresolutely to the need 
for the workers to auvauce to their emancipation 


through the conquest of the political machinery, | 


is the hope of the working class. Its Class 
Struggle foundation keeps it free from those 
who would have one foot in the capitalist camp ; 
its political policy prevents it from leaning on 
any but class conscious workers. Hence it can- 
not be betrayed by ambitious misleaders on the 
one hand, or experience defeats on the other. 
So when the bitterness of disappointment eats 
into the hearts and saps the courage of those 
who are burning their fingers with fire and cut- 
ting them with edged tools,.the Socialist Party 
will stand between them and despair, as the 
only Party that has consistently fought for So. 
cialism, the only Party that has never confused 


! 
| 
} 
! 
' 





the issae by compromising with the masters, | 


the only Party that has never led the workers 
into the morass of confusion, the only Party 
that has never tasted defeat, but has gone 
steadily on from victory to victory, as it has gone 
steadily on from strength to strength. 

That is one of; the first of our reasons for op- 
posing those misguided people of our class, 
utterly without reference to what their inten- 
tions may be, who are spending their energies 
in the vain pursuit of error. The time will come 
when error presents on further possibilities to 
be exhausted. Well then, for the working €lass, 
that they can find one policy they have never 
tried, one path they have never trodden, one 
weapon they have never found fail them— the 
policy and path of the Socialist Party the wea- 
pon of political aetion on class-conscious, un- 
compromising, revolutionary lines. 

So we go on as we have gone on, declaring 
that the only way is by the capture of the polli- 
tical machinery by means of the ballot, by the 
organised, politically educated workers. This 
implies that the first need is to politically edu- 
cate and organise the workers. In the pursuit 
of which purpose the first essential is to adopt 
such a policy of stern opposition to all other 
political parties and objects as should leave no 
doubt as to what the issue is or who the enemy 


i 


“THE ARMY AND WHAT IT OFFERS.” 
< :o— 


In a‘wild endeavour to obtain more abundant 
supplies of * food for cannon,” the British Gov- 


| ernment has flooded the country with a booklet 
| bearing the above title, the special object of 


which is to furnish reasons why the young men 
of the working class should forthwith enlist in 
the Army. 

Strange to say, this appeal —for appeal it is— 
is entirely different to every other that bas been 


| issued. Previously we have been appealed to 


through our patriotism. We have always been 
invited to take up arms on behalf of our “ glori- 
ous heritage of freedom,” and the ‘noble tradi- 
tions of our race,” and the like of that. A few 
years ago to be a patriot was to possess all the 
virtues while to say a man was unpatriotic was 
to bring the worst possible charge against him. 

But times are changing. Just as the deve- 
lopmeut of the weapons of precision has com- 
pelled our war-mongers to abandon the gorgeous 
trappings of war in favour of prosaic khaki, so 
industrial developmeut has forced them to aban- 
don the blood and glory kibosh that lost most 
of its effect in our fathers’ young days. 

Persistent starvation and hardship, the clearer 
demarkation of the ‘gulf between the workers, 
the ever-greater certainty of the truth of the 
new adage ‘‘ Once a wage slave always a wage- 
slave,” and the growing use of troops, both as 
blacklegs and to protect blacklegs, in industrial 
disputes—these are not the things on which 
romautic ideas of patriotic duty are nourished. 
In addition to these things, Socialist propaganda 
has had a powerful influence in making the 
workingman realise that he has no coantry to 
fight for, and that those to whom the country 
and everything in it belong are the people who 
should do the fighting. 

This progress of feougtit manifesting itself 
in a decrease of the Territorial ranks, the war- 
agents of the master class realise the young 
Briton of the working class to day knows quite 
as much about it as the wise ostler of the May- 
pole Inn. And when the modern Joe Willet 
to tie recruiting sergeant’s “For King and 
Country ” answers “For bread and meat,” the 
up-t: ‘ate War Office says . “ Exactly ; let us 
talk about on that basis.” And they do. 

With consummate impudence they tell the 
young Briton - what he already knows (perhaps 
only because he knows it)— that he has no hope 
of anything more than 25s. a week in civil life, 
and that when he has paid for his lodgings and 
other necessaries he will have nothing left. This 
candour destroys all possibility of again harping 


| on the old string, ‘‘ For King and Country.” It 


is an acceptance of Joe Wil!it’s bald statement : 
‘“*Needs must where the devil drive’s, and the 
devil that drives me is an empty pocket . ie 


| This acceptance in itself is a welcome sign of 


the times. 
Having pointed out the hopelessness of his 


| economic position to the young worker, the War 


Office recruiting literature proceeds to build up 
an appeal on the basis of the advantages which 
a military life offers by comparison with a civil 
life. It tells him that “during his service he is 
never out of a job and slackness of trade can 
never rob him of his income.” It tells him, in 
effect, that if he,a member of the class who pro- 
duce all wealth, will leave “honest toil”’ for the 
life of a hired asassin, he need never go to bed 
hungry, or shiver in shameful rags, or want 
where to lay his head—a significant assurance 
to have to give a well set-up young wealth pro- 
| ducer in this opulent age ! 

Of course it does not tell him of the purpose 
to which he is to be put-— the blacklegging and 
strike-smashing--the bayonetting and shooting 
of his own fellow workers, at home as well as 
abroad ; the oppression of his own class. 

Besides the truths which the masters’ agents 
are using to attract the wen they want, there 
are sume absurd lies regarding the prospects of 
a soldier's career which will serve to trap but 
few, while a false attempt is made to mask the 
difficulties of the soldier’s return to civil life, 
and to gloss over employers’ well known preju- 
dice against employing old army men. The 
mistake is made, however, of neglecting to point 
out that the workhouse is always ready to extend 
the old soldier a kindly welcome, and the pawn- 


are, and make clear the class nature of the fight. broker to receive his medals. Caan ie «8 
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WRIGHTS AND WRONGS. 
0: — 


AN ancient occupation, that of a shipwright. 
According to a gospel-grinding chippy of the 
writer's acquaintance, it dates from one Noah, 
who is supposed to have built an ark to keep a 
menayerie from getting wet feet. An obstin- 
ately !igoted and reactionary body of men, the 


Ship-constructors and Shipwrights Association. 


Much the same as other craft unions, of course, 
no better and no worse. Ofticered by such 
Labour jackals as Alex. Wilkie, M.P.; John 
Jenkins, ex-M.P., and other equally ignorant 
shepherds of two-legged sheep, it is not to be 
wondered at that these one-time aristocrats of 
Labour find their economic position as bad as 
that of the docker, whom they recretly despise. 
- Modern developments ia the ship- building 
industry enable the shipwright to see his skill 
gradually leaving his conceited carcase and 
inhabiting various machines, while our ultra 
respectable mechanic, when not pawning the 
few rem:ining tools hs needs, perforce becomes 
@ fixer of machine made parts. This not only 
applies to shipwrights, but to all other artisans. 
It is the capitalist method of production, and is 
therefore inevitable. 

But what would you? Shipwrights, generally 
speaking, equally with the mass of our class, do 
not recognise the existing antagonism of inter- 
eats between their class and the capitalist class. 


Let us look at the Preamble to the Constitation | 
and Rules of their society, and we shall get an , 
inkling regarding the mental sfate of a member- | 
ship who can tolerate such balderdash and not 


complain. 
_ Paragraph 1 reads: ‘ According to the expe- 
rience and testimony of high authorities in 


commercial circles, there have been and always | 


will be periods of prosperity and periods of de- 
pression in trade. That this is 80 many craftsmen 
can verify from sad experience.” : 


Now the compilers of this specious nonsense | 


are “‘ pulling the leg” of their followers, or else 


parading their own ignorance. To say that , 
periods of trade fluctuation— which are pheno- | 
mena peculiar to capitalist society alone —have 
always existed is to give the lie to history and | 


the science of economics, as well as to deny 
evolution ; while to assert that such pheaomena 
“always will be” is to place oneself in the ranks 
of the prophets. Indeed, these misleaders ad- 


mit with charming naiveté in paragraph 6 that 


“union must be: maintained with increasing 
efficiency, 
ing the existence of the evolution 
paragraph 1. 

Paragraph 6, moreover, is a monument of 
contradiction that would hardly deceive a devo- 
tee of Horner's Penny Stories. Let us have the 
whole paragraph in order that we may be fair 
both to ourselves and to those we would flog 
into the path of working-class political righte- 
ousness. Here it is: 


“Until recent years trade societies laboured 
under legal disabilities, but which have been 
removed by the legislature, and all now com. 
plying can secure the Registrar's certificate, 
which has had the effect of causing manv of our 
former antagonists to consider these institutions 
necessary (especially in the altered conditions of 
Labour and Capital), as the only guard of the 
workmen against the great power of the capita- 
lists, and which union must be maintained with 
increasing efficiency, to meet the ever-changing 
requirements of the age, until such time as some 
higher effort of productive co operation between 
Capital and Labour has been inaugurated, or 
some other method which shall secure to work- 
men a more equitable share of the wealtlr pro- 
duced by their labour.” 


No, no! D> not laugh, gentle reader! Rather 
grieve that such absurd drivel should be dis 
Seminated by a union which has as one of several 
mottoes the hackneyed adage: “ Knowledge is 
Power.”’ 

Let us do a little analysis of this paragraph 
from a working-class standpoint. It is suggested 
first that certain legal disabilities have been 
removed by legislation ; in other words by Par- 
liament which is the instrument of our exploi- 
ters, the capitalist class. 

Now the capitalist class, who will cheerfully 

Starve, smash, declare martial law against, and | 


they deny in 


to meet the ever-changing require. , 
ments of the age”’ thereby unconsciously affirm. , 


_ chine, shipwrights will be things of memory 
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murder their slaves in an industrial struggle 

over a half penny an hour ; whose whole system 
of government, from political to executive. is 
framed and arranged in order to keep the work. 
ing class in economic servitude, will certainly 
not relieve any workmen's organisation of any 
disability whatsoever, the removal of which 
would lessen the power of their class over ours. 
Hence the so-called relief which this union go 
fondly fancies it has obtained has only proved 
to be a change to other forms of legal control 
calculated to enmesh Trade’ Unionism 
tighter in the toils of capitalism. 
If this is not so, what need is there for “‘main- 
tenance of the Union with increasing efficiency” ? 
Further, the paragraph admits “the great 
power of the capitatists,” and suggests that 
these institutions (Trade Unions) are the only 
guard against that power. This is an admis 
sion that a conflict of interests exists between 
the capitalist class and the working class. But 
_ what do this 4amn fool crowd advise further 
on? The prosecution of the class struggle to 
its logical and inevitable conclusion — the Social 
| Revolution? Oh, no! That would mean the 
abolition of parasitic labour fakirs ; 80 they hope 
for the time when “some higher effort of pro- 
| ductive co-operation between Capital and Labour 
has been inaugurated”! How nice! Make a 
great effort, ye oakum thumpers! Work harder 
and produce more profit for your masters and 
more unemployment for yourselves, but what- 
ever else you do, don’t forget to pay your subs. 
regularly, because Wilkie & Co. want their 
comfortable salaries—by the sweat of your 
brows, not their own. 

Again, these blind leaders of the blind, being 
rather doubtful of the results of “some higher 
effort of productive co-operation between Capital 
and Labour” to their followers and themselves, 
add, as a kind of saving clause, the concluding 
_ gem of this Preamble of Positive Piffle : “or 
some other method which shall secure to work 
men a more equitable share of the wealth pro- 
_ duced by their labour.” Probably this latter 
excerpt relates to that chimera of a diseased 
imagination, the “Fair Wage,” but it is vague 
enough to mean anything —or nothing. 

But assume, for the opportunity of explaining, 
that the “Fair Wage” is at the back of the 
minds of these shufflers. A wage is a price —a 
term used t> denote the amount paid to the 
worker in exchange for his labour-power. That 
transaction —the sale of the commodity labour. 
power by the worker (to his employer, while 
proving again the presence of two classes in 
society with antagonisticjinterests, also precludes 
the possibility of any “fairness” existing, for 
the simple reason that the bargainers do not 
stand equally independent of each other 
is absolutely necessary for a price fair to both — 
in this case a “fair wage.” The worker is 
forced to sell his labour-power to live, and being 
forced to do 80, it is ridiculous to talk of fair. 
ness entering into the matter at all. 

There can be no talk of an “equitable share” 
of the wealth produced by the working class. 
To suggest such a thing is tantamount to the 
assumption that the robber can share equitably 
with his victim the proveeds of the robbery. | 

Shipwrights, like all other workers, have to | 
learn that they are only tolerated at all upon the | 
earth because they are useful in the wealth pro- 
ducing processes of their masters When, by 
the development of machine production, their 
slight remaining skill is absorbed by the ma- 


only, their tasks divided and sub-divided among | 
machine operatives. 
The outstanding featur@®f the capitalist me 
thod of production is the machine, which has 
the effect of slowly but surely reducing all me- | 





chanical trades to a dead level, with its corollary | 


the rise of wage rates of socalled unskilled 


labour and the sinking of the price of so called 
skilled labour until they meet at the uniform 
rate of -the machine minder's wage. 

Haughty mechanics who with curling lips tell 
us that Socialism would mean the “dead level,” 
should observe that capitalism is resulting in 
that for them a dead level of international 
poverty more terrible than any yet known to 
history 

The way out for shipwrights is through a 
recognition of the fact that they are of the work. 
ing class, and are fighting in a class war that 
cannot cease until the workers, having organiged 
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still | 


which | 


| well to place these items in such 


| ing department. 


| the dirty work under Socialism. 
| suggests a solution. 


1D 


a) 
| themselves upon the basis of CLASS. not craft, 
for the purpose of gaining control of the politi- 
cal powers of the capitalist State, and having 
captured those political powers, have used them 
to abolish capitalism for ever until they have 
puta period to the production of wealth for the 
profit and indulgence of a parasitic capitalist 
class, and have established in its place a system 
of freduction and distribution for their own 

This means the Social Revolution. Fear it 
not, fellow working-men and women, for it is 
inevitable. Organised on the lines of the So- 
cialist Party of Great Britain our class will rise 
triumphent from its age-old servitude and 
oppression. 

Meanwhile, one of the wrights that is very 
much wrong is the Associated Shipwrights. 
Get right quickly ! WOoLLIE. 





= - — 
JOTTINGS. 
——_—_—_—_.:9:__ 
During December the ‘‘Clarion,”’~ a “Socialist” 
journal which devotes more attention to smash- 
ing the Christain religion than it does to the 


advocacy of Socialism —issued a special number 
to commemorate the birth of Christ ! 


* * * 


In consequence of the efforts of the Catholics 
being successful in re electing the present gov- 
erning party in the Italian Chamber, the Catho- 
lics in the Italian Parliament are organising a 
group of their own. This means that the Pope, 
who hitherto has kept his personality in the 
background, is now to enter the political arena. 

The Catholic religion, like all other organised 
religions, beiug toa certain extent a political 
force, and politics being essential to its existence, 
it 18 not surprising to find its adherents throw- 
ing off the spiritual cloak in order the more 
readily to grapple with the economic and social 
conditions, of which their creed, like all others 
is the reflex. j 


x ok x 


The “ Daily Sketch” (19 12.13) has discovered 
that the antidote to poverty is football. If it 
means that by interesting the workers in football 
| their attention is distracted from investigating 
too closely the causes of their misery and poverty, 
then it must be admitted that in the majority of 
cases it has had a certain measure of success. 
A visit to the L.C.C. school in Devons Road, 
| Bow (East London), is described, where the 
| boys are taught football and music. “Many are 
| without boots and stockings. Many are in rage 
aud tatters, but they have brave hearts and 
| smiling faces.” 

The headlines described them as 
London schoolboys who defy poverty’s terrors.” 
“ Football and music as antidotes”! The con- 
dition, then, I suppose, must be maintained at 
all hazards! 

Side by side with the above was another item 
describing a raid on a West End flat, where 
ladies and gentlemen in evening dress made 
varied attempts to win the smiles of Dame For. 
tune between the hours of 12 p.m. and 4 a.m., 
and where a quantity of gold and notes was 
lying about in profusion. The “Sketch” did 
vel close juxtapo- 
sition. They make a deadly parallel, for the 


“ Happy 





| One presupposes the other 


* * x 


_ During the recent strike of the Leeds Corpora- 
tion employees, several well known army officers 
volunteered to act as blacklegs in the scaveng- 
They cheerfully set to work 
to empty dustbine of their accumulated refuse 
working all night under police protection. 

Socialist speakers are often asked who will do 
This incident 
Seeing that under Social- 
ism the forces of organised murder will have 
ceased to exist, and that the asassins in connec- 
tion therewith will be out of a job, what is more 
natural than that they should be pai to the 
more useful and less dirty) work of scavenging ? 

Especialiy as they seem to possess an aptitude 
for the job. 


* * * 


Apropos of the frequency with which muni- 
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cipal strikes bave occurred of late, there arises 
a point which, I think, some of our * Labour 
leaders ought to explain. If, as they constantly 
affirm, municipalisation is really ownership by 
the people themselves for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, who are these strikers fighting? Them- 
selves? If it be true that the people themselves 
control the municipal machinery, and the 
workers constitute the majority, why do they 
not as a starter vote themeelves higher wages 
and better all round conditions? 

On the other hand, is it not a glaring fact 
that even under the most “progressive of 
municipalities the workers are robbed, brow- 
beaten, and scabbed every bit as bad as under 
any privately-owned concern ? . 

If, as our euphemistic “‘leaders’’ declare, 
“ Socialism is simply an extension of the present 
principle of municipal ownership,” is it not 
rather something to be condemned in view of its 
oppressive nature? a 

To the Socialist the position is clear enough, 
but it would. be interesting to hear what these 
advocates of ‘practical Socialism” have to say 
about the present municipal unrest and its rela- 
tion to “citizen government,” having regard to 
the thousands of volumes they have foisted upon 
the working class advocating this particular 
theory. Up to now they have maintained a very 
discreet silence. 

x * * 


It was disclosed at a recent meeting of the 
Salford Town Council that there were no fewer 
than 400 little children running about the 
streets of Salford suffering from consumption. 
Though the Education Committee were prepared 
to spend £500 on an open-air school for them, 
when the matter came before the Council it was 
vetoed on the score of expense. Now had it been 
a royal visit——! 

* * * 


The “Daily Sketch” for Jan. 8th published 
a list of the supporters of Lord Roberts and 
his ideals and aspirations as exemplified in the 
National Service League. Squeezed in among 
a lot of earls, lords, and viscouats was the name 
of H. M. Hyndman 


* *- 


One has no need to go to the “Clarion” pub- 
lications for a knowledge of economics. Econo- 
mics was never their strong point. In fact, 
they know nothing about it. They say so. So 
one does not know whether to take them seri- 
ously when they endeavour to condemn Marx 
without ever having read him 

For instance, “ The Clarion” lately reviewed 
a book by Sienkhovitch, a professor ef economic 
history at an American university. Sieakhovitch, 
as many who read this paper are doubtless 
aware, has been trying to refute Marx's theories, 
and has succeeded to a great extent —in making 
a fool of himself. 

The “Clarion” Says 
the “Clarion” : 

“Not only does he (Sienkhovitch) make mince- 
meat of the theory of value, but also of several 
other theories on which Marx founded his scien- 
tific prophecies of the inevitability of Socialism 
—in the middle of next week, as it were : ¢.g., 
the economic interpretation of history, the dis- 
appearance of the middle class, the theory of 
increasing misery, the theory of crises, and the 
inevitable cataclysms.”’ 


All of which, chuckles the “Clarion,” have 
been smashed. But is the “Clarion” sure? 

What interpretation of history is there other 

than the materialistic one? Is it untrue to say 
that the middle class is gradually but surely 
disappearing? And was Marx lying when he 
prophesied increased misery for the workers 
with the intensification of machine production ? 
Is the class struggle a myth, and is the theory 
of exploitation wrong? Perhaps the ‘Clarion 
will show —if they can. One thing they do show 
__their definite position among the opponents 
of Socialism. 

“Marx, unfortunately,” our contemporary 
goes on to say, “ had not the advantage of being 
a reader of the ‘Clarion,’ otherwise he would not 
have laid himself open to attacks of thig kind.” 
Which is perhaps true. Had Marx belonged to 
Nhat peculiar ‘set of people afflicted with that 
incorrigible disease known as “‘Ularionitis,” he 


is in the same boat. 


‘pit, Blatchford ! 


would, in all probability, have known nothing 
of those eetioe (alas! now smashed), a know- 
ledge of which, he claimed, was essential to the 
understanding of Socialism. And the Socialist 
Movement would have been the loser. — 
‘In the present state of social science fe 18 
unsafe,” babbles the “Clarion,” “to prophesy 
even about the simplest phenomena ; how much 
more to indulge ia the forecasting of conditions 
80 complicated as a social system ?’ Marx was 
no prophet in the sense that the “Clarion 
would have it appear, but he certainly possessed 
more insight into the conditions around him and 
the tendencies thereof than the emart alecks of 
the “Clarion” appear to possess. What Marx 
did was to point out the probable results of cer- 
tain tendencies in the capitalist syatem—resulte 
which time has proved, proving also that his 
ling of generalisation was correct. | Touching 
the same point—has the “Clarion” staff ever 
read “Britain for the British” or ‘‘ Merrie Eng- 
land’’? All the details of the (Clarion) Social- 
ist Commonwealth are there! And who has 
portrayed it all? Who but the infallible pro- 
The “Clarion” cern all 
knowled uisite to Socialist principles, being 
stata £6: i : “ We want Socialism. That 


is enough to go on with.” nr 


THE FORUM. 
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HISTORY TO SUIT. 


(To Tae Eprror.] 
“In the ‘S.S.’ for December you say infreply to 
J. Sutherland (Australia) : 


“Since the armed force is controlled by Par- 
liament it is necessary, above all, to capture 
Parliament.”~ 


“Now, is the armed force controlled by Parlia- 
ment? The burden of proof rests on the 
affirmer. Mere jeering xt ‘weak-kneed L W.W.ites 
is not argument. We want something more than 
wordy assumption and dogmatic assertion. Is 
not the armed force actually controlled and 
directed by representatives of the aristocratic 
and capitalist class, who are (incidentally) ex- 
perts in military science and organisation ? 
not every unit of that armed force trained and 
disciplined to be loyal and obedient to their 
officers? Supposiag the Socialist Parliament 
(say 400 members) instructed this armed force 
to dispossess a few dukes of their land, etc., do 
you seriously suggest that they would carry out 
the decree of the gallant 400? It would then 
be a question of disciplined and organised 
might against—‘a sheet of parchment’! It is 
just possible they would simply arrest that 
‘word-struck’ 400! And what then? The 
London mob would show its resentment by 
‘throwing stones at the police.’ The rest of the 
vote casting revolutionists throughout the coun- 
try would be speedily bludgeoned and bayonet- 
ted into submission. 

“Let us take an illustration from the 17th 
century. Cromwell was a ‘direct actionist,’ if 
ever there was one. He had a short way with 
mere babblers and ‘phrase-mongers.’ History 
tells how he captured the ‘executive and admini- 
strative powers.’ . Did he trouble about getting 
a lot of crosses put on a certain number of bits 
of paper? If history speaks correctly it would 

appear that he had more jfaith in the direct 
action’ purgative. What part did the armed 
force play in the Civil War? Did it rally to the 
support of the Parliamentarians? Of course 
not. This armed force simply split into two 
sections, the more efficient supporting the King 
and landed aristocracy. Parliament had to 
raise and train a fresh army on its own account. 

Would this be possible in the case of a Parlia- 

ment representing the workers? Don’t reply 

to this question with a flood of rhetoric. Let 
us have a douche of cold reason. 

“Your sneers at industrial action recoil on your 
own vote-struck head. The workers must 
organise industrially, preach and practice anti- 
militarism, acquire the necessary knowledge of 
industrial methods, with a view to complete 
control of the whole social machinery, with each 
industry as the unit of organisation. As step- 
ping stones of the Great Revolt, the organised 


workers should (among other things) refuse 
en masse to pay rent or taxes, refuse to 
send their children to capitalist achools, or, 
better still, refuse to beget any more little wage- 
slaves ior the capitalist class. 

‘*Propaganda and still more propaganda! It 
is even possible that these revolutionary actions 
may convert the ‘armed force’ itself. One 
thing seems certain : mere votes will never im- 
press the ‘mailed fist’ devotees. 1 would 
urge you to abandon your advocacy of what is 
merely the superficial unity of a geographical 
abstraction expressed through the ballot box. 

“Yours, D. A. Conroy.” 


Although the above is presumably meant as 
a specimen ‘douche of cold reason,” it may 
seriously be questioned whether it contains any- 
thing more than ‘wordy assumption and dog- 
matic assertion.”’ If the letter means anything, 
indeed, it is an assertion that the armed forces 
are not in the least controlled by Parliament. 
An entirely unsupported statement in face of 
the fact that Parliament pays the armed forces, 
determines their form, their size, their general 
expenditure and equipment, and also controls 
through its chosen representatives the officering 
and ordering of those forces. Need more be 
said ? ; 

It appears from Mr. Conroy's letter that Oliver 
Cromwell is the latest recruit to the ranks of the 
“direct actionists”! Since Cromwell was a 
Parliamentarian, and later a political and mili- 
tary dictator, it,may be supposed that ‘direct 
action,” now includes Parliamentarism and dicta- 
torship, according to its latest champion ! 

In point of fact our correspondent’s appeal to 
the Great Rebellion could hardly be more 
unfortunate for his argument. ‘he bourgeoisie 
could not emancipate itself, in spite of its grow- 
ing economic importance, without conquering 
political Power. 1t used its control of the purse 
through Parliament asthe great lever. Lt obtained 
control thereby of the military and naval orga- 
nisation, and (in spite of the Royalist defection) 
of a considerable and effective portion of the 
fighting force. The bourgeoisie further utilised 
Parliament to raise funds, and to strengthen 
‘and reorganise the army to defeat the King. In 
all this Cromwell was their most efficient servant, 
and if this was ‘‘direct action,’ then we are 
direct actionists. It is certain that Cromwell 
would be puzzled to say what economic organi- 
sation he represented ! 

Even when, through the developmeat and 
perfection of the Puritan army, this became all- 
powerful in the State, Cromwell repeatedly 
attempted to act Parliamentarily. ‘I'he military 
dictatorship became his ouly resort when it was 

made clear that his party could no longer com- 
mand a majority in the country. Even then he 
was compelled to ask Parliamentary saaction 
for his new powers. Thus the section in control 
of the armed forces was enabled to dominate for 
a time the rest of the nation, showing even here 
how easential is control of the fighting power 
for success. It must further be remembered 
that this happened at a time when Parliament 
was just emerging from its great birth-struggle 
with absolutism and the “divine right” of 
kings. It was planted firmly on its feet at what 
is called the revolution of 1688, when William 
and Mary obtained and acknowledged their title 
to the throne from Parliament alone. From that 
day onward the powers and privileges of Parlia- 
ment have grown. Thus history refutes our 
correspondent, 

Another pcint. By the time 400 Socialists are 
elected to Parliament the whole country and 
administration will have been undermined by 
the workers, and the pro-slavery revolt of the 
capitalists, aided even by a defection of part of 
the army, will have scant chance of success in 
face of the armed forces, machinery, and orga- 
nisation controlled by the working class politi- 
cally victorious. The real danger lies in an 
unready, un-classconscious proletariat obtaining 
a premature majority with half baked or treach- 
erous leaders. This is a danger the Socialist 
Party recognises and fights. It is, however, 
fostered by the campaign of “hurrah” conducted 
by the Syndicalists. 

The conquest of the political State by the 
workers organised as a class party is, therefore, 
the only way, and in this the trade unions as a 
section of that class party will and must aid 
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But what does cur correspondent suggest as an 
alternative method? He puts forward as the 
means to be ux d in the great revolt, refusal en 
masse to pay rént or taxes, refusal of the workers 
to send their -inildren to capitalist schools, or 
better still, refuaal to beget any children at al] ! 

Regarding the last point, would it not solve 
the social problem even more completely if the 
whole working class were to commit suicide 
immediately:? 

Most of us, however, sympathise with our 
correspondent in his proposal to cease paying 
rent, and are ready to do so on the slightest 
provocation ; but few of us are in such a state 
of mental insolvency that we think that we can 
inaugurate the New Jerusalem by so doing. 

And with regard to the further item of this 
refreshing program (the refusal to pay taxes) it 
may be asked, since the taxes that matter and 
which one might resist are levied on property, 
how will it help the propertyless to refuse to 
pay them ? W. 


EN PASSANT. 


——:0:—— 





For members of the working class there is no- 
thing in the New Year. They still have the 
monotonous r: und of work and sleep, sometimes 
altered soas to give them a glimpse of LIFE, to 
sleep and work. 

For some memberg of the master class there 
are great’ expectations—of peerages and the 
like. Every year politicians who have given 
munificent sums to the party coffers, are re- 
wardedjwith an increased “social status.” Their 
names and photos appear in newspapers, al- 
though some organs, having regard to maintain- 
ing & reputation for being serious journals, do 
not publish the photos. 

These rewards are ironically called honours. 

This year is no exception to the rule. The 
party who so valiantly adopted the attitude of 
destroyer of the arrogant House of Lords, have 
made a few more peers. Some evilly-disposed 
persons might regard the Liberal party as hy po- 
critical, but to those behind the scenes this 
“creation” of peers is known as “boring from 
within,” or ‘“‘Fabianesque Flapdoodle.” Peers 
were formerly of the aristocracy ; they are now 
recruited from the plutocracy and belong to an 
organised hypocrisy. : 

There are some simple-minded persons who 
doubt our connecting these honours with dona- 
tions to party fands. The following ‘extract 
from the official Parliamentary reports (Vol 54, 
No. 61,19 June, 1913) will perhaps imbue them 
with the courage begotten of knowledge. The 
speaker is Sir A. Markham, who is a wealthy 
Liberal and has a title. This may be only a co- 
incidence, but to say so is to admit that it may 
not. He said : 


“ These [party] funds in the main are derived 
by the sale of honours ; they have largely been 
contributed to by both parties for this particular 
purpose by the sale of honours. . Both 
political parties are in the same position.” 

So it remains that these belauded honours 
resemble sausages in that they are bought and 
paid for. That is the secret of the titles of some 
of the plutocratic parvenus of the “ People’s 
Party.” 

One can imagine a wealthy Liberal (or Tory) 
dressed as a chivalrous warrior of the Middle 
Ages addressing the Liberal Party (in the guise 
of a loving maiden) or the Tory party (gowned 
as a medieval Primrose Dame) thus: 


“T could not love thee, dear, 80 much, 
Loved I not honour(s) more.” 


* * * 


Land and landlords are “in the air.” By 
this I do not mean that some fire-breathing 
Anarchist has been acting upon his ** propa- 
ganda by deed” principle, but merely that the 
subject of land and landlords is under discus- | 
sion. Mr. Lloyd George is still acting the part 
of the sanctimonious saviour who is to rescue 
the agricultural labourer (and the pheasant) 
from the pains and penalties of penury. 

Some other members of the Liberal party | 
are not so sanguine as our Celtic catch penny | 
lawyer witness Mr. W. Young, Liberal MP. for 
East Perthshire, who, according to the “Dundee | 
Advertiser”’ (Liberal) of Nov. 25th, 1913, gave | 
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| utterance to the following : 


“Some of them [the Scottish Liberal M.P.s} 
were, no doubt, very good Radicals when they 

| visited their constituencies in Scotland, but they 
sometimes Weeumed a different attitude when it 
came to a question in the House of Commons of 

' curtailing the power of the landowner or of in- 
terfering with the privileges of veated interests 
or the landowning monopoly. By that he meant 

j to say that at least half the Scottish members, 
when it came to the land question — which-in his 

| opinion was the true and only test of a real 
Radical—were not Radicals at all, and were, 

| therefore, though they might not think 80, very 


good allies of the land-owning and monopolist — 


class.” 


The followers of Lloyd George as supporters 
of those ‘ harassing dukes” is a dencuement 
worthy of the finest dramatist. 

Again, listen to the testimony of another 
brother in the- Commons. Baron de Forest, 
vide “ Daily Chronicle” of 30.12.13, sent the 
following priceless jewel as a Uhristmas box to 
his constituents : 


“They [the Government's land proposals] do 
not in apy way break the power of land mono- 
poly nor do they even-attempt to stcure for the 
people, either now or in the future, the enjoy- 
ment gnd possession of those land values which 
they create by their own genius and activities, 
Landowners and their lawyers will con- 
tinue to extort from the land users, under one 
guise or another, the full competitive monopoly 
value of their land.” ° 


Truth from a Liberal is as rare and as precious 
a8 an oasis in a desert. Hence I place the above 
on record for reference until the Liberal party 
does something for the workers——that is to say, 
for ever. 

“Deception is always a pretty contemptible 
vice, but to deceive the poor is the meanest of 
all.” The Liberal scheme will not abolish the 
landlords’ monopoly : it will merely regulate it 
in the interest of our exploiters. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s words speak louder than his good 
actions, even though he only whispers. The 
plan as he outlines it does rot mean “ temper- 
ing the wind to the shorn lamb,” or palaces for 
paupers. The ferocious pheasants can sleep in 
peace. 

xk oe * 


There has been trouble at Kikuyu. In fact, 
80 important has that place become that our | 
leading comic journal, “John Bull.” has asked : | 
“ What do you think of Kikuyu?” It was at | 
this place that certain missionaries took com- 
munion with members of the Church of Eng- 
land. They were “brothers in the Lord,” but 
“accidents will happen in the best regulated 
families.” The incident makes one wonder 
whether a Nonconformist vegetarian objects to 
being saved by the Lamb of God. 

Mention of Christ brings a memory of the 
Church—not that there is any real connection, 
but merely a mental association. It has often 
been stated that Christianity and Commercialism 
are Siamese twins. This extract from the “Daily 
Chronicle” of 29.12.13 is illuminating. In a 
news item headed “America’s bid for China’s | 
Trade” it says: 

“America’s representatives are forcefully | 
backed up by forceful American Pressmen. The | 
American missionary also plays his part well. | 
He probably works political economy into his | 
evangelistic propaganda more than any mission- | 
ary of any other nationality. Then there is the | 
vast organisation of the Y.M.C.A. in China, | 
worked almost exclusively by Americans, who | 
are absolutely indefatigable in their work in all | 
parts of the country, and have done more during | 
the last five years to Americanise China than | 
any other force operating here.”’ | 


In the old book of fables it is written : “No 
man can serve two masters.’ The evangelists 
serve one their profit seeking master. (Christ 
is alleged to have ejected the money-changers 
from the Temple ; his missionaries are now 
money-lenders’ mannikine. 








A. L, Cox. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 
We have in type a review of Miss Christabel 


Pankhurst’s book “ The Great Scourge,” which | 
we are compelled to hold over till next month. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


From the same town (Coventry), on the same 
date, we received two queries on similar general 
lines, though, perhaps, different in detail. 

GB. wishes to know if he would be consistent 
in joining the S.P.G.B., as he believes in Indes- 
trial Unionism HK. says he agrees with the 
principles of the SP.G.B., and also with the 
principles of the ].W.G.B., (meaning. | suppose, 
the Industrial Workers of Great Britain), and 
asks, would he be logical in joining the S.P.G.B. 

The similarity lies in both stating that they 
believe in Industrial Uniouism. But whereas 
H.K. specities the particular type he endorses, 
G.S. merely gives the general p!rase. 

There happens, however, to be a common 
ground of agreement between all sections of In- 
dustrial Unionisre, namely, that the workers can 
take and hold the means of production through 
an economic organisation, and this whether they 
add or exclude political action as a detail of 
their case. 

This basic factor necessarily places its sup- 
porters in oppositon to the Socialists, who main- 
tain that the capitalist class rules through its 
possession of political power, and that the eco- 
nomic supremacy of the masters— that is, their 
ownership of the means of production—is en- 
tirely dependent upon this political power, 
through which they make laws and raise and 
maintain the force (Army, Navy, Police, etc.) 
necessary to carry out thore laws in their own 
class interest. 

The above position is laid down briefly in the 
Declaration of Principles of the S P.G.B. Hence 
acceptance of these principles must logically 
and consistently—include a rejection of the 
nonsense that the workers can “take and hold” 
the means of production by an economic orga- 
nisation while tha master class are left in pos- 
session of the political power. 

How the workers could “take and hold” while 
the masters had control of tle fighting forces, 
no Industrial Unionist has ever been able to tell 
us, though we have had numerous debates, 
oral and written, with them. 

G.S. and H.K., therefore, would be acting 
illogically and inconsistently in joining the 
S.P.G.B. while accepting the principles of In- 
dustrial Unionism. .. 


rr 








ev. 


Will the pious Christian who last mouth stole 

a copy ol the Sociauist Sraxparp from a public 

library in order to send us thereon the hope that 

one Of our contributors might “be saved before 

it is tuo late,” apply at this office for a copy of 

one of the Commandments which he got into the 

envelope evidently by error. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
(OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBIECT. 


The establishment of_a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


| THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


of Great 


Britain 


| HOLDS— 


TuaT society as at present constituted 18 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
factories, railways, etc.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 


| enslavement of the working class, by whose 


labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is am 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 
a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who produce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- . 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 


| emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 


aristocratic and plutocratic. 
That as all political parties are but the ex- 


pression of class interests, and as the interest of 


the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of ail sections of the master class, 


| the party seeking working-class emancipation 
| must be hostile to every other party. 


The Soctatist Party of Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, “and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


hore agreeing with the above principles and 


| desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
| for membership form to secretary of nearest 
| branch or at Head Office. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
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THE “WASTE” 


Some of the brethren have been rejoicing lately 
over certain statements anent “our” growing 
expenditure on “our’’ navy, and are elated 


because Liberal ‘‘statesmen” and others have l 
promised to “overhaul our expenditure on arma- | 
So much twaddle has been talked | 


; ones. 


ments.” 
about spending “our” money that a little hard 
thinking on this much over-rated question be- 
comes necessary. 


would not ensure that the cash thus saved would 
flow into the pockets of the workers. 


The champion of the European Unity League | 


(an international organisation existing in Picca- 


dilly’, one Sir Max Waechter, D.L., J.P., informs | 


us through the daily Press that “the British 
Empire spends on her army and navy about 
£100,000,000 per year,” and that “ approxi- 
mately 500,000 white officers and men are kept 
under arms.” “If,” says Sir Max, “we estimate 


again that these could on an average earn about _ 
£100 a year, we find that the preservation of | 


peace costs us about £150,000,000 annually.” 
“With this amount,” the gallant knight goes 
on, “we could rapidly abolish the slums, rebuild 
our towns, resettle the country, improve educa- 
tion, and could vastly increase the prosperity of 
the people.” 

Very vague, that term, “the people.” If the 
WORKING CLASS is meant, our D.L. ete. 
would find it somewhat difficult to persuade the 
masters who control this expenditure to spend 
it in the workers’ interest. 

tit 

‘Wages are higher in America and Austra- 
lia,” says our peace advocate, “‘partly because 
wealth is not drained away by the mad race for 
armaments.’ But is the American or Australian 
worker the better off for the increased money 
wage? There are slums in the great cities of 
the United States, whilst unemployment and 
poverty are rampant in both countries. And if 
money wages are higher, so, too, is the cost of 





| than war . 








living. 
st 

In the usual language of the scare-mongers 

we are told that “the nations of Europe and 
‘European civilisation itself threaten to break 
down under the burden. The people are groan- 
ing and muttering. Dissatisfaction is spreading 
apace. The tension is rapidly approaching 
breaking point.” “The nations” are apparently 
contemplating “a great war” in order to avoid 
bankruptcy ; “European civilisation is in dan- 
ger of being overwhelmed,” and go on. 

True, indeed, is it that the workers of Europe 
are “groaning and muttering,” and so, too, are | 
the workers of America. The iron heel of capi- 
talism falls as heavily and grinds as surely on 
bne continent as on the other. It grinds as 


V; 
bw 
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cruelly in peace as in war, in “ prosperous” 


times as in periods of “depression,” and the 


load of misery and toil that is saddled upon 


working-class backs is as heavy whether kept | 


there with big armies and navies or with small 


The expense of armaments falls not upon the 


| workers. They are robbed of the wealth no 
| Matter whether it be spent on the “harem” of a 

I say a little thinking because it is easily seen | 
that to restrict the expenditure on armaments | 


Yankee millionaire or the armaments of a capi- 
talist State. And if the predicted bankruptey re- 
fers to the capitalist, how does the E.U.L. account 
for the fact that, while England's yearly expendi- 
ture on armaments has increased by about 8! 


millions in nine years, annual taxed incomes have 


grown by 283 millions in the same period? Is 
this a sign of bankruptcy ? 

And, Sir Max, if with this enormous increase 
of profits “slums” have not “ been abolished, 
and towns rebuilt,” upon what sort of reasoning 
are we to suppose that the amount saved from 
* bloated armaments” would be spent ‘‘to bene- 
fit suffering mankind by combating poverty and 
disease’? - 

Says Sir Max : * Peace is proving more costly 
. The nations of Europe are rushing 
into bankruptcy and revolution.” Expenditure 
on armaments is waste, and waste causes po- 
verty ; yet while the E.U.L. is to stop all this, 
“every statesman, every soldier, and every 
patriot can join the League. He can bea mem- 


| ber of the League and yet, without inconsistency, 


advocate the strengthening of Army and Navy.” 

Queer logic, indeed ! 

+ 

Of course, the peace-loving Liberals are in 
the van, and with blatant effrontery the party 
largely responsible for the enormous naval in- 
creases, and who started Dreadnought building, 
are carrying out a programme of increased expen- 
diture and at the same time rallying supporters 
to the standard of ‘Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform.” The explanation is easy. Home Rule 
is beginning to smell ; the insurance swindle is 
in a state of decomposition, and the benefite to 
be derived from the nebulous Jand campaign 
are not visible to the naked eye. 

+ 

As might be expected, that “Labour” daily, 
the “Daily Citizen,” is in full agreement with 
Lloyd George and what he describes as “the 
overwhelming extravagance of our expenditure 
on armaments.” They are also, no doubt, in full 
agreement with Sir John Brunner, President of 
the National Liberal Federation. The Labour 


crowd usually are very friendly with this owner | 
| rates must form an essential part of the pro- 


of chemical hells. The last deal they made to- 
gether did not come off. The Labour leaders 
backed the “ Brunner Bill,” which was to intro- 


| duce our children to the delights of the Brunner | 


factory at a tenderer age. Now that Brunner has 
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(MonrHiy, Onr Penny, 


OF ARMAMENTS. 


appealed to all Liberals and Liberal associations 
and to “all who subscribe to that! gocd old 
Liberal doctrine of Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform,” to pass resolutions calling for redue- 
tion in “our” naval expenditure, the Labour 
leaders, as good Liberals, will doubtless’ oblige. 


—4+— 


And Brother George—what has he done that 
has so powerful an effect on these “ independent” 
labourers? Ke spent his Christmas at Criccieth, 
and during his few days of leisure “ two subjects 
have heen closely studied.” One subjeet to which 
he bas given a passing thought is that little 
inatter of the land, the other “is the armaments 
problem as it affects this country and the other 
great European powers.” 

One would have thcught that enough tooccupy 
“a few days of leisure,’ but our forceful Chan- 
cellor found time to “tramp over the Welsh 
hills and discuss very frankly to his visitors.” 

And what did Brother George say ? Nothing 
very startling. He ‘thinks that it is the most 
favourable moment for us to overbaul our expen- 
diture on armaments that has presented itself 
for at least twenty years” ; that it seems to him 
“that we can afford just quietly to maintain 
the superiority we possess,” and that “if we 
maintain that standard no one can con)plain.”” 

Ht 


Not much encouragement here to the posses- 
sors of the ‘ good old Liberal doctrine.’ When 
the good old shibboleth was enthusiastically 


' preached the Liberals were out of office, since 


then, in office, they have increased the expendi- 
ture to such an extent that the “ scare-monger 


| Tories” turn green with envy. They were going 


to reduce expenditure on armaments : now, after 
extending the bloated estimates (peace-loving 
George increased naval expenditure almost 50 


| per cent. during his term of office as Chancellor 


of the Exchequer), they will maintain che pre- 
sent standard (which means building two ships 
to somebody's one), and this is bailed as a return 
to the “good old Liberal doctrine.” And to 
maintain an expenditure which is described as 
“organised insanity is a policy that commends 
itself to P.S.A. Labourites, 


+ 


Do 
"? 


But what ib the cry of Brunner & Co. ? 
they want to abolish “our naval supremacy 
Are they keen on the abolition of a standing 
army trained to kill? Is this an attempt to put 
into effect the instruction of “ Gentle Jesus,” or 


| do they want to save their pockets ? 


Says George: “Some means of lightening the 


gramme of both political parties in the immedi- 
ate future,” as “the burden of the local rates 
are becoming more than the business men can 
bear.” And he continwes, ‘the burden of the 
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rates isinterfering witb our industry.” Sir John 
wants ‘to send a message of relief to British 

taxpayers.” They realise, of course, that all- 

round increase of armaments leaves none the 

stronger, and they want to stop it. 

A fighting force is necessary to capitalism, buts 
it filches some of the surplus and the profit. mon- 
gers roar. But what has this to do with the 
worker, who is supposed to ba represented by 
the “Daily Citizen” and the Labour crowd? 

Let the vote-catching Lib Labs preach arma- 
ment reduction in the constituencies where the 
instruments of war are manufactured. There 
the working class voter knows that to reduce 
expenditure on armaments is to throw men out 
of work. The vast sums spent in the mad race 
to get warships afloat are waste, but waste means 
bread for those engaged in the production Of the 
wealth which is wasted. 

—} 


Mr. H. Samuel, speaking in Yorkshire, told us 
that “all expenditure on armaments is waste — 
as much waste as if the money were spent in 
employing men to dig a hole and employing 
others to fill it up again.”—(‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” 
16.1.14.) Imagine how horrified the unemployed 
labourer would be to be paid for digging holes 
and filling them up again—at the expense of the 
rates, too! 

One can understand the concern of the “busi- 
ness ran,” who is ‘bearing the burden,” but 
why should the Labour crowd object ? 

They ape the capitalist economist and prateof 
“useful work”’ for the unemployed, forgetting 
tbat if the work to be done is useful, and there- 
fore necessary, the unemployed only get jobs at 
the expense of those who would otherwise do the 
work. The Salvation Army has shown the folly 
of “useful” work as a cure for unemployment. 
Booth & God employ broken carpenters at their 
“ elevators,” pay starvation wages, and throw 
trade unionists out of work. 

Abolish waste and the capitalist will have less 
expenditure to meet, 7 ¢., less wages to pay, and 
the worker, who lives by wages, will be worse 
off. Is this why the Labour tail of the Liberal 
dog is so ready to wag? 


+ 


Within this most absurd of foolish systems, 
waste is a blessing to many of the workers. True, 
expenditure on armaments is ‘organised insa- 
nity,” but the social order is neither sane nor 
inspiring. The greater part of our lives is wasted. 
It has been calculated that with modern mazchi- 
nery two hours of labour daily would suffice for 
the material wants of all. With the sane re or- 
ganisation of society such as the Socialist advo- 
cates, the elimination of waste would hurt none 
and would benefit all. For the saving of effort 
in the production of the social necessities would 
not mean “unemployment,” but either greater 
wealth or more leisure. 

It is only when class. distinctions are swept 
away, when idle parasites have been wiped out 
and there is no slave class to be repressed and 
no robber class to repress them, that reduction 
of armaments can be accomplished. Until that 
day arrives—the day when the forces of war, 
controlled by an enlightened working class, will 
be used to abolish war and the instruments of 
war forever—the workers may accept the fact of 
increasing expenditure on armaments with 
philosophic calmness, born of the knowledge 
that waste is at their masters’ expense, and from 
the workers’ point of view is good. 


“ SOCIALISM 


versus 


TARIFF REFORM.” 


BEING 4 REPORT OF 


A DEBATE 
BETWEEN 
J. FITZGERALD, representing S.P.6.B. 
AND 
Mr) SAMUEL SAMUELS, prospective 
Conservative candidate for Wandsworth. 


Post Free Ihc 
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Durinc the whole of the Labour Party Con- 
ference, which lasted four days, the word “‘So- 
cialism”’ was only mentioned ouce; that was 
when Mr. Bruce Glasier said they did not intend 
to discuss it ! 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald told an interviewer 
on his return from India that the Conference 
‘‘ would be a record one as far as common sense 
was concerned.” In the light of after events this 
can be taken as a reflection on the delegates. 
Mr. Macdona'd ‘old them to vote this way, and 
that —and they did! 

* * * 


One contemporary (‘‘ Modern Society”) wants 
to know: “Why did Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
return from the Commission in India six weeks 
before the rest of the Commission left Bombay 
for home?” Well now, isn’t it obvious? Who 
could imagine a Labour Party Conference with- 
out Mr. Macdonald? What use is a ship without 
a rudder? 


¢ 


* * * 


Speaking at Glasgow on the Sunday succeed- 
ing the Conference, he asked his audience “to 
realise that class feeling would not achieve 
Socialism. Class feeling was the mark of capital- 
ism, not Socialism. Socialism united all classes 
and lifted them up to a common level of hu- 
manity.”’ (“Daily Citizen,” 2.2.14). 

You will notice how he lets himself go on the 
question of Socialism outside the Conference, at 
which all reference to the subject was carefully 
avoided. ' 

I wonder how many “classes” Mr. Macdonald 
thinks there are in society? So far, Socialists 
have only discovered two—the working class 
and the non-working clgss. Socialism would 
not “unite” these two—there can be no unity 
between the robber and the robbed—but would 
abolish the conditions which create a non- 
working class, thus compelling them to take 
part in the work of useful production or—starve. 
Socialiam offers no other alternative. Socialism 
implies one class—the workers — not a combin- 
ation of “‘ classes.” 

Whilst it is true that class feeling is the mark 
of capitalism, Mr. Macdonald has no right to 
condemn it as if it was something repugnant. 
It is the duty of Socialists to foster and direct 
it. Class action is necessary in order to achieve 
Socialism, but class feeling, born of class-con- 
sciousness, is the first essential. But Mr. Mac- 
donald doesn’t think so. 


* * * 


‘“‘T have been in Spain: once. I was there a 
night and a day, because I could not get a train 
to take me away sooner. | shall never go again. 
I prefer the niggers in the West Indies to the 
Spaniards. I think black devils are less loath- 
some than those of lighter hue.”’ (Robert Blatch. 
ford, ‘‘ Clarion,” 23.1.14.) 

“T claim that men should not be classified as 
good and bad, but as fortunate and unfortunate; 
that they should be pitied and not blamed ; 
helped instead of being punished. I base this 
claim upon the self-evident and undeniable 
fact that man has no part in the creation of his 
own nature.” (Robert Blatchford in “ Not 
Guilty,” page 10.) With his usual consistency ! 

* * * 


Christ as the saviour of mankind looks like 
getting left since Lloyd George took the field in 
his self-appointed task of redeeming mankind. 
In his speeches at Swindon and Bedford, the 
accounts he gave of the lot of the poor were s0 
heartrending that one was tempted to express 
the fear that the country would not be able to 
stand another dose of the same kind without 
being washed away in a flood of compassionate 
tears, generated by the soul-stirring, heart- 
searching, and blood-curdling oratory of the 
Liberal Messiah. Anyway, be chanced it—and 
to some purpose. And, if report speaks true, 
he hasn’t finished yet. 

Whether his visit to Glasgow immediately 
following the Labour Party Conference was only 
a coincidence I leave an open question. Certain 
it ia that interest in the one quickly fell flat 
when it became known that the saviour was 
due in their midst. He said nothing new, of 


conditions of 
this country he reiterated only what has been 
stated before -and sniffed at. Liberals have 
constantly tenied what Mr. Lloyd George is 
now hysterically affirming. Said he: 


“ Take our cities, the great cities of a great 
Empire. Right in the heart of them every where 
you have ugly quagmiree of human misery, 
seething, rottening, at last fermenting. We pass 
them by every day on-the way to our comfor- 
table homes. We forget Divine justice never 
passes by a great wrong, and you can hear, 
carried by the breezes from the north, the south, 
the east, and the west, ominous rumblings. The 
chariots of retribution are drawing nigh. How 
long will all these injustices last for myriads of 
men, women, and children created in the image 
of God—how long? I believe it is coming to an 
end.” (Cheers.) 


So do we—but it won't be in the shape of a 
‘Divine justice” personified in Lloyd George. 
When Socialists have pointed out the same 
facts (without the sloppy trimmings), they have 
been scoffed and jeered at as “agitators, hum- 
bugs, and discontents.” But coming from the 
lips of a Cabinet Minister on the platform of 
St. Andrew’s Hall—oh! what a difference ! 

Apart from the disgusting spectacle of how 
easy it is to gull and deceive these poor fools in 
order to capture support for arother lease of 
robbery —it may yet possess an element of good. 
The awakening will be all the ruder! “It’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody any good.” Yet I 
wonder how many of his audience remembered 
his words at Limehouse —“‘ Deception is always 
a pretty contemptible vice, but to deceive the 
poor is the meanest of all crimes.” 

One thing: the Labour Party won't thank 
him for queering their pitch ! 

* * * 


In the course of a discussion at a meeting of 
the Carnarvon Town Council on the County 
Council’s proposed by-laws for regulating vehi- 
cular traffic, Sir John Roberts pointed out that 
some of the vehicles now used as motor-’ buses 
were only ‘bus bodies put on the chassis of old 
motor-cars never intended to carry on their 
axles the enormous weight of passengers which 
these ’buses carried. 

It is a common-place enough saying that 
human life is cheap—so common-place in fact 
that, although the sacrifice of humans life is in- 
creasingly evident every day, it passes with the 
majority as something that is inevitable —some- 
thing that is part of the order of things. In- 
vestigation usuaily reveals the fact that most 
disasters are caused through cheapness, both of 
material and labour, while experience shows 
the acquisition of profits to be the prime incen- 
tive. 

Only the working-class as a rule travel by 
motor-’bus, 80 perhaps that explains the callous 
disregard of possible accidents shown in their 
construction. 

x ok OA 


Mr. Henry Ford, of the Ford Motor Co., of 
Detroit, has recently announced that he is pre- 
pared to divide his profits with his employees. 
He intends to reduce the working day from nine 
hours to eight, without reduction of pay. In- 
deed, the pay is to be increased—from 11/6 to 
£1 a day for all employees over the age of 
twenty-two. On the face of it, this looks like 
philanthropy with a vengeance, but Mr. Ford 
has another namé for it—good business. 

It would appear that the Ford Co. were going 
to be cleaned out of their profits, but that word 
“ good business” gives u3 furiously to think. 

Hitherto the Ford Co. have paid low wages — 
and made big profits; now it is proposed to 
pay big wages and —lose profits? Not on your 
life! Let me show you how it is done. 

Ford intends te increase his profits, and to do 
this he is figuring on getting absolutely the pick 
of the labour market by his ‘“ generous” offer. 
From the increased staff of 22,000 who will be 
employed he is expecting to get increased 
efficiency in every part of the trade. This means 
that he will specialize on each job. The very 
fact that an increased wage and a dividend are to 
be the outcome of their activity, will spur his 
employees to greater efforts than ever; even to 
competing with each other inside the shop, for 
the laggard is to be eliminated. It is expected 
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that under this system the worker, being a 
“partner,” will boost it for all be is worth, and 


turn out more and better work than under the 


former systemn. Formerly the record for assem- 


bling a car stood at twenty-six minutes. This 


is now going to be beaten - indeed, has been 
beaten, at their works in Manchester (Eng.) 
Perhaps the following may be interesting : 


“In a little clear space in the centre of the 
assembling department. a hare frame lay sur- 
rounded by wheels, springs, axles, and, in fact, 
every article required for a complete motor car. 
A few yards further on, supported on wooden 
trestles, was a black enamelled four seated body. 
A born screeched. Eight men hurried forward 
and commenced to work fariously, but in abso 
lute silence. Barely a minute had passed, but 
the front wheels (with tyres already attached) 
were on and the springs firmly fixed, while the 
back of the frame rested on two large jacks. 


The engine was next lifted into place. Two | 


minutes later it was tightly bolted and the rear 
wheels and driving gear were in position. Seven 
minutes passed and the chassis stood on the 
ground complete in every detail. The body was 


lifted on, the wind screen fixed, running boards, | 


mud-guards attached, and at the end of eleven 
minutes the car stood ready. With a cargo of six 
excited men the car was driven out of the factory 
and round the works. Later she was thorough; 
tested with’a goo@-run into the country. The 
speed with which the whole assembling work 
was carried out was a revelation to all present, 
and was only possible with the perfect organisa- 
tion which exists in the erecting of a Lord car 
from the beginning to the end. This perfect 
organisation of labour, it is claimed, is the only 
thing to account for the low price of the Lord 
car considering its powcr and general efficiency.” 
(Daily Mail,” 24.1.14.) . 


‘* Perfect organisation of labour ” ; that is the 
secret! Though each individual may get more 


wages than ever he got before, the fact will re | 


main that he will have to work harder and still 
harder— or get out. By specializing and em- 
ploying only highly skilled workers ; by elimina- 
ting the slowest of these and speeding the rest 
up to a higher standard of skill and rapidity, 
Lord claims that the cost of the labour power 
will actually be less than before. 


Another point. Having regard to the fact | 
that 10,000 men clamoured for jobs in one day | 


at Detroit, what is to prevent this factor from 
operating against those who are “ fortunate ” 
enough to retain their jobs, by lowering the 
price of labour-power ? 


* * * 


Parliament had hardly settled down to “ busi- 
ness” when the Labour Party defined its posi- 
tion by once more saving the Government. The 
circumstances were exactly the same as have 
happened before—voting against their own 
amendment when the Tories tried to force it to 
a division. Readers will be familiar with the 
details, as great publicity has been the outcome. 
I only mention it because it is the sequel to a 
statement made by Mr. Macdonald on his return 
from India. Referring to the support they bad 
offered the Liberals last session on the question 
of Churchill’s extravagance, and which was 
ignored, be remarked to an interviewer of the 


“Daily Citizen,” “ We can afford to let bygones | 


be bygones, however, if they (the Liberals) will 
support us this session.” 
ot that we expect them to do enything else 
than support the Liberals ; but, unfortunately, 
there are thousands of workers in this country 
who are deluded into supporting them, fondly 
believing that they are getting independent 
representation when such is not the case. Signi- 
ficant were the words of Mr. Philip Snowden at | 
the Labour Party Conference. “So long as they 
had Labour members returned by Liberal votes, 
as ninetenths of the Labour members were, | 
they had no right to expect independent action | 
from them in the House of Commons. It is 
clearly evident that there was no labour member 
in the House who did not know that he was 
dependent for his seat in that House on the 
good-will of those who belonged to the other 
political parties.” 
Which is a damning admission, for it shows 
they possees a programme which can cater for | 
all shades of opinion—except Socialist. 
Tom Sara. | 
! 


| perience. The population of Ireland has been 
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SOCIALISM OR MALTHUSIANISM. 
—:0:- 
Tue Malthusian League has issued a Ibaflet over 
the signature of Bessie Drysdale, which is sup- 
posed to contain-a reply to Socialist criticism. 
As in the case of all capitalist defenders, her 
chief weapon is misrepresentation. “‘ Socialism, 


while taking away your independence,” she | 


says, in & reckless and unsubstantiated assump. 
tion that we have spy. “ would make you limit 
your family.” 

Under the present system of suciety the work 


ing class have no independence. ‘I'hey are at | 


the mercy of the capitalist class, who drive them 
in desperation on strike, lock them out, or throw 
them on the streets unprovided for when they 
can no longer produce profits. 
_ Let the working-man examine his so-called 
independence : he will find it a wyth. Grauted 
he has a living wage—iv which czse be is fortu- 
nate—his freedom is strictly circumscribed. 
His opportunities for recreation or enjoyment 
are rare, aud his fear of. the “sack” compels him 
to submit to degrading and irksome conditions 
of employment. If he leaves one waster for 
another he does not change the conditions, but 
only the master. Under the “sheltering” wing 
of some capitalist concern he is compelled to 
produce wealth for the shareholders. Lie gets 
his living (!) wage ; they get the results of his 
_ labour and live in luxury. He works under 
compulsion, and is fed with “slow poisous,” be- 
cause they are cheaper than pure foods. 

The Greek or Rowan chattel slave and the 
feudal serf eujoyed wore real freedom aud hap- 
piness in ove year than the modem wage-slave 
doessin all his life. His “time off” is Jargely 
spent in vacant adwiration of “our warvclluus 
powers of production,” and the lavish display 

of wealth indulged in by his masters—or in 
, Inaking guesses as to how much of it would 
make him independent. 


| “Socialism would make you limit your family,” | 
But what does capitalism | 
| do now? We have an answer to this query in | 


asked by the writer uf the | .. 
7 sort © | Vue 10th Annual Conference of The Socialist 


| says Miss Drysdale. 


| a further question 
_ leaflet. ‘ Would it not be better to have two or 


three happy, well cared-for little ones, in a real | 


| home, than six or seven struggling to live in a 
_ state of hunger and misery ?” 
‘Socialism would make you limit your fami- 


ly,” says this india-rubber prophetess, who | 


knows 60 little of Socialism that she talks of a 
“Socialist government.” But capitalism, she 
| admits, condemns helpless children to * hunger 
and misery ’— because their parents, by their 
| industry be it noted, produce the necessaries of 
| life in euch abundance that they glut the mar- 
kets and throw themselves out of work. 
In mcst publications of this kind, when deli 
berate falsehood is not apparent the most stupid 
ignorance is displayed. For instance, what 
thinking person would make use of the follow- 
| rerideribe mecca ase Ee rete 
of life for any number 
| that parents chose to bring into the world.” 
' Amyone in possession of ordinary common 
| sevse knows that governments do not even pro- 
| vide the bullets with which the workers are 
plugged when on strike, let alone their neces- 
saries of life. 

“You have the whip hand of éimployers and 
capitalists if you will keep down the supply of | 
labour” is another statement disproved by ex- | 
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PROGRESS IN PECKHAM. 
——0:0— 
| Tar Peckham Branch celebrated the first anni- 
| Versary of its taking over the premires in Albert 

Koad by holding a social on Saturday, Jan. 10. 
| his event, which was held at the branch pre- 
| wises, and was the first of its kind ever atte lipted 
| by the branch, was a great success. 
| Although not marked by any events of out- 
| standjoy importance, the paot twelve lwouths 
| have witnessed sound and steady progress of 

Socialism in Peckham. The consistent propa- 

ganda on Peckham Triangle ; theopening up of 
new ground at Pepy’s Road, New Cross. at Hano- 
| ver Park, Rye Lane, at Asylum Rd.. New Cross, 
aud at bather Redcap, Camberwell, bux resulted 
) MD @ bwady Increare in membership and record 
sales of literature. 

At one of our cutdoor meetings a | cal Liberal 
| challenged our comrade Joy todebate I appears, 
| however, that this must bave been dore in the 
beat of the moment, for when we got into com- 
munication with him he declired to aecept any 
title to the debate which would allow our repre- 
sentative to place the position of the Socialist 
Party before the audience. ‘Ihis, of course 
made the debate impossible from our point of 
view. 

With the advent of winter we recommenced 
our indoor meetings at our Albert Road Hall on 
Saturday evenings. An economic clase is also 
| being held—on Friday evenings. Friends and 
opponents in the district are cordially invited 
to these meetings, at which good discussions 
| take place, while those agreeing with our prin- 
ciples and policy should at once join with us. 
In Peckham, as elsewhere, there is «a mass of 
working-class superstition, ignorance, and con- 
fusion to be cleared up, and to acecuiplish thia 
| needs the organived efforts of al) who realiaa 
that the way to ewancipation lies through 
Socialism. Branca Scrie. 

————— 


PARTY FARAGRAPHS. 
:0: - 


| 
| 





Party of Great Britain will be held on April 
10th and 11th in the FAIRFAX HALLS, LON- 





| DON, N. Proceedings will commence on Good 
| Friday at 11 a.m. prompt. 


A very important Agenda is being prepared, 
and matters of vital importance to the movement 
will come up for consideration. Every Branch 
is urged to send its full number of Delegates, 





and they should be early in their places in the 
Conference Hall. Party members and all inter- 
ested in the Party are also urged to attend. 

* * * 


The Annual Ke-union of Members and Friends 
will be held on Good Friday evening from 7.30 
to 12. The programme promises even to excel 
previous efforts, but the charge for admission 
remains the same. Tickets are sixpence each, 
and should now be secured by every body. 


* * x 


A new Branch of the Party has been formed 
in North Kensington, and Branches are in the 
course of formation in East London,and Grays, 
Essex. 

x Ok Ok 

During the recent Parliamentary bye elections 

in Bethnal Green, Poplar, etc., the Executive 





reduced by emigration fifty per cent. in fifty | 
years, yet the Murphys and Dublin slum owners | 
still dictate working-class conditions there. | 
France, where the Government, in the interest | 
of the class they represent, pay a bonus on ba- 
bies, is neither better nor worse than an y other 


| capitalist country, so far as working-class con- 


ditions are concerned. 

One piece of Malthusian advice I would repeat 
bere—though not to be taken in the sense of 
limitation of families. “Be wise, men and wo- 
men. Your salvation is in your own hands, and 
yours only.” a 

A Central Economic Class has been started 
at the Head Office, and intending students are 


| urged to attend every Thursday evening at 8. 


The Class Struggle is on—be ye prepared ! 


London School of Economics & Political Science 2007 
Socialist Standard 1914 


Committee sent resolutions to the Press repudi- 
ating the confusionist candidates and asking all 
Socialists in those constituencies to write the 
word “Socialism” across their ballot papers. 

* * x 


The Southend Branch resumes its outdoor 
propaganda this month, and will give ample 
evidence of ite vitality and virility throughout 
the season. London comrades and speakers 
visiting Southend will be welcomed by the local 
members and afforded every facility w enable 
them to combine propaganda with pleasure. 

x OK 


To celebrate the 43rd Anniversary of the 
Commune of Paris, large indoor meetings are 
being organised in West Ham, Tooting, Peck- 
ham, and Battersea. For further particulars see 
advertisement appearing on another page, also 
posters and handbills which are being issued. 

O 
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THE LATEST ‘‘UNREST.” 


Trave Unionists in this country, or at least that 
section of them who are roused to passion when 


casmaks . : | THE STORY OF A GREAT FRIENDSHIP. 
All communications for the Executive Committee | - 
Sociatist STANDARD, articles, | —= a 


70: 
Tse “Manchester Guardian” of December 27th 


| 
| 


last published a very interesting article under | 
the title ‘‘ Manchester and Modern Socialism,” | 


which we reproiuce below. ‘In the same issue 


_ of our contemporary an editorial was devoted to 


! 





| 
| 


| 


the subject, in which it was said : “Instances 
are not uncommon of men of business who have 
devoted their leisure or the years of their retire- 
ment toresearch and writing, but there can be few 
parallels to the case of Frederick Engels, who for 
twenty years pursued a distasteful business car 


| eer in Manchester in order that he might support 


Karl Marx, who was then destitute in London, 
and enable him to pursue his studies in philo- 
sophy and economics and publish the results.” 


| The names of Karl Marx and Frederick | 
Engels are sufficiently well known even in the 


non-Socialist world to lend a profound interest 
to the four volumes of their correspondence, 


| which recently appeared in Germany. These men 
| were the founders of the modern Socialist move- 


ment, and certainly their personalities, as they 
appear in their letters, are very striking. Both 
men lived for the greater part of their lives in 


the o!vious comes with unexpected suddenness England, and it was to the fact that Marx lived 


upon them, are beginning to boil with “righteous 
indignation” over the illegal deportation of trade 
union officials and strike leaders from South 
Africa. Most of these trade unionists can re- 
member as far back as the South African War, 
and it might do them good at this moment to 
pass in review the emotions that possessed them 
in that time of ‘‘ Maffiking.” Are they as much 


in London, while Engels settled in 1850 in Man- 
chester and remained there for twenty years, 
that we owe the correspondence between them. 

The circumstances which brought Engels to 
Manchester are interesting. His father was a 
‘arge cotton manufacturer at Barmen (the firm 
is still in existence there) and also partner in 
Manchester with an old friend, Gottfried Ermen. 


wiser as they are older? Alas! it is to be | The firmwascalled Ermen and Engels, and isthe 


feared that they are not. 


same which is now known as Ermen and Roby. 


The relation of things is plain, and that the | Young Frederick was sent as a youth to Man- 


rank and file of the workers of the country fail 
to discern that relation shows they are very little 
wiser in 1914 than they were in 1899. These 
are the facts. When the Transvaal was an in- 
dependent country a British government did 
not deem it beyond its province to resort to the 
test of arms, ostensibly because certain wage- 
slaves were as voteless as millions of men in this 
country are to-day. The map is painted red. It 
is realised that local circumstances render the 
“labour problem” open to rather different treat. 
ment to that ordinarily depended upon at home. 
In order that they might be able to disclaim all 
responsibility for what is coming, the Liberals 
give the South Africans “autonomy.” They 
realise the unfortunate necessity of having to 
leave “Imperial” troops in the country in order 
to keep down black, white, and brown wage- 
slaves, but they say to their colonial agents : 


“For God's sake don’t use these forces until | 
only live by his pen. 


your own are no longer able to control affairs, 


for we shall be having a general election here | 


shortly, and the Labour Party may not have 
time to wash the taste of it out of the workers’ 


mouths.” 


chester, and while there learnt a good deal from 
Robert Owen and the Chartists, in whose organs, 
the ‘“ New Moral World” and the “ Northern 
Star,” he frequently wrote. At that time Marx 
was editing at Cologne a democratic paper, and 
Engels acted as correspondent to it. In this way 
the two became associated, and afterwards, in 
1844, they met ip Paris, and from that time 
until the death of Marx, in 1883, they remained 
faithful friends and collaborators. 

The revolution of 1848 took Engels back to 
Germany, where he took part in the armed in- 
surrection in Baden. He had to flee the country, 
went to Switzerland, and then came to England, 
where Marx had settled, after being successively 
expelled from Germany, Paris, and Brussels. 
Both were in straitened circumstances, but 
Engels, being unmarried and having a rich 
father, was potentially much better off than his 
friend, who had a wife and family and could 
It is true that hia wife, a 
sister of a Minister in one of the German States, 
had good connectiops, but the latter could never 


| forgive her having married an ordinary doctor 


of philosophy, of Jewish extraction, who, more- 


Aad it is this Liberal Government, who aids | over, soon developed into a dangerous revolu- 


and abets the mining magnates and othe-s to 
smash the workers in South Africa, that the 
Labour Party supports and saves from «iefeat 
time after time. 


This, really, is the most disquieting aspect of 


the whole affair - that those very keen judges, 


the traitors banded together in the Labour 
Party, who hold their seats by working-class | gels to Manchester, and there he remained till 


ignorance, know very well that they have no- 


thing to fear from clinging to the Liberal party. 
They know how little the workers will learn 
from the incident—thanks largely to the confu- 
sion created by their own corruption—and how 
soon they will forget the little they do learn— 
thanks again to the Labour Party red-herrings 


and side-trackings. 


We have been over the whole ground recently | 


in these columns, but it is worth while to reite- 
rate certain points. First among these is the 
naked manifestation of the clase struggle in the 
way in which legality is set at nought when it 
is the mine-owner and his agent acting against 
the miner, and in the way that same legality is 
the refuge of the home Government when it is 
called upon to defend the workers against the 
illegal acts of the capitalists. Another point is 
the enormous power the ruling class have in 


their armed forces, and the futility of the Syn 
dicalist nostrum of “‘ direct action.” 





| tionary and Socialist agitator. In consequence, 


Engels decided to sacrifice his own political 
career and to enter the Manchester business in 


| order that at least Marx, of wiiom he had the 


highest possible opinion, might be enabled to 
continue his theoretical and practical work. 
This, then, it was which finally brought En- 


the autumn of 1870, working with much disgust, 

but with unabated zeal, in the business in order 

to sustain his friend. Wiat this meant to Marx 

can be gathered from his letters, and especially 
| from one which he wrote to his friend on August 
16, 1867, at 2 a.m., informing him cf the des- 
| patch of the last proofs of his great work, 
| * Capital” : 


possible. 


To you and to you only I owe it that this has been 
Without your self-sacrifice for my sake | 


should never have been able to do all this tremendous 


work. | embrace you full of thanks. 
my dear, faithful friend. 


On an earlier occasion Marx wrote: 


Salut, 


Without you I would never have completed my work, 
and | assure you my conscience was always burdened 
with the heavy thought that it was chiefly for my sake 
that you had permitted your splendid abilities to waste 
away and rust in commerce, besides sharing in all my 


miseries into the bargain. 


Tbis was the mere truth, for had it not been for 


Engels, Marx and his family would have simply 


starved to death. On many occasions the latter 
were on the brink of disaster, but each time 
the ungrudging hand of Engels would come to 
their rescue. } 

The two friends, in spite of the distance 
separating them, lived one life and did one work. 
As chiefs of the “Communist” party in Ger- 
many, they acted always in unison, communica- 
ting to each other every letter they received and 
every thought which occurred in their minds. 
Their correspondence is one huge looking: glass 
in which every political event in thé world was 
reflected. And each of them was a voracious 
student. Marx would seek relaxation from his 
hard economic studies or from the miseries of 
his life in mathematics, natural science, and even . 
astronomy, while Engels, who would often work 
till late at night, studied languages and archx- 
ology—Slavonic, Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, 
Irish, not to speak of Russion, Servian, Span- 
ish,—as well as military science, in which he 
attained great proficiency. 

For a number of years, beginning with 1851, 
Marx wrote to the “New York Tribune” on 
international affairs, and we learn from the 
correspondence that almost all the articles on 
military matters were written really by Engels, 
and. excited much comment in military quarters 
on.either side of the Atlantic. He also wrote a 
good deal on foreign affairs for the “‘ Manchester 
Guardian,” and later, at the time of the Franco- 
Prussian War, he contributed military comment 
to the “Pall Mall Gazette,” which was then edited 
by Greenwood. These latter articles were also 
much read, and even reprinted by the “Times.” 
It may be remarked also that Engels used 
regularly to transmit the ‘‘ Manchester Guar- 
dian” to Marx, who had a great interest in 
following the movements of the cotton market, 
as one can see from the pages of “ Capital.” 

Engels first lived at Tennant Street, and then 

moved to 86, Mornington Street, Stockport Rd. 
His office seemed to have been situated at 7, 
Southgate, off Deansgate. Thither for the most 
part would the letters of Marx be directed under 
the cover of the firm, as they were believed to 
have frequenty been tampered with at the post 
office. Another convenient address was that of 
Professor Schorlemmer, of Owens College, the 
celebrated chemist, who was a great friend of the 
two, and liked to discuss with them questions of 
natural science and political economy. Yet a 
third address was that of Dr. Gumpert, their 
“ physician-in-ordinary,” and of Ernest Jones, 
the Chartist leader, who was very attached to 
them. When in 1969 Engels left businee a well- 
to-do man and could guarantee his friend a solid 
and steady income, Marx’s health had already 
been so broken that he could no longer work, 
and the remaining volumes of his works were left 
unfinished, to be edited after his death by 
Engels. Marx’s wife died in 1881, and two 
years later he followed her to the grave and was 
buried by her side in Highgate Cemetery. 
Engels died in 1895. 
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* SOCIALISM AND 


RELIGION.” | 


—0o:0 

REPLY TO THE 
OUR PAMPHLES, 
- :0: — ~ 


OUR 


In the booklet in question (“Socialism and Re- 


igion”’) Christianity has been proved to have 


an earthly, not a supernatural, origin, and to 


be a supersiition in kinship with the fears of | 


the most ignorant savage. Christianity has been 


shown also in the pages of that pamphlet to be | 


the hypocritical enemy of science, the constant 
enemy of the working class, and the buttress of 
oppression. Therefore the Rev. ‘‘Philolethes’” 


ridiculous assertion that the pamphlet which he | 


criticises is not an attack on the Christian posi- 


tion would not deceive a baby, and necessarily | 


fails to cover nis coufessed inability to defend 
his creed. 


Small wonder, then, that he has to resort to | 


empty bombast about “facta” like a stage bri- 
gand calling for “wine.” Moreover, the points 


he does ele:t to deal with are none of them | 


vital, and if they were as our critic wishes them 
to appear, the position laid down in the Party 
pamphlet would not, as a wiole, be shaken in 
any way. Let us, however, expose his pretended 


46 facts.”’ 
THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 
the statement in the pamphlet regarding the 


general acceptance of ancestor worship as the 
earliest form of religion by students of primitive 


culture, and to prove this he makes the utterly | religion. 
| trary. The fact has a continuous history in 


false assertion that ‘“‘Caspari and Le Bon alone 
agree with Spencer.” No one with any know- 


ledge of the subject could make such an absurd | 


statement —a statement which completely con- 
demns his wholeargument. It is only necessary 


to mention a single name, such as, for example, | 
ignorance or | 


Lippert, to expose ‘‘ Philolethes’” 
worse. 

The author of “ The Evolution of the Idea of 
God” says (preface): “‘Ou the whole I have 
accepted the theory which traces the origin of 
the belief in gods to primeval ancestor- worship, 
or rather, corpse-worship, as against the rival 
theory which traces its origin to a supposed 
primitive animism.” “‘ Philolethes ” cites Tyler, 
according to the loose classification of a certain 
encyclopedia, yet a perusal of his “Primitive 
Culture” shows him to be, in the main, a sup- 


porter of Spencer’s view. This is even moro | 


completely the case with regard to Professor 
Edward Jenks, while Professor W. H. Hudson 
(who, it need hardly be said, is among those 
in agreement with Speacer) says in his “Intro 
duction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer,” 
with regard to the general question of anthro 
pomorphiam, of which some form of ancestor- 
worship is the only explanation : “That all early 
religious conceptions are absolutely anthropo- 


morphic, both in their positive aspects and their | 


limitations, is now admitted by all students of 
culture history ; and we may here notice in 
passing, tbe strikiug harmony of this fact with 
the general theory of ancestor-worship above 


outlined. Man was not only th imiti : 
any SA (PHIUMELVS ype. | ont —the essentially Christian part of the 


of deity, as Dr. Tylor has said : he was the 
primitive deity.” 


It is scarcely necessary to do more here than | 


refer the reader to the many authorities cited in 
“The Evolution of the Idea of God,” and to the 


overwhelming mass of evidence on thie matter | the meok. for they shall inherit the earth.” “But 


in the first volume of Spencer's “Principles of | 


Sociology.” But what are the names blindly | soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 


given by “ Philolethes”’ to show that Spencer’s 


views are not accepted to day? Spencer's work | 


was published in 1876. Now the “modern” 
authorities of our critic are Le Brosses, a con- 
temporary of and disputant with Voltaire : 
Comte, who died in 1857 ; Crewzer, who died 
in 1858 ; and Schelling, who died in 1854! For 
the rest, Canon Cook, Rawlinson, Caird, and 
Flint were theologians, whose evidence can no 
more be accepted as unprejudiced than can that 
of a brewer regarding the social utility of beer! 


Our critic farther says that supposing the fact | 


to be as stated in the pamphlet, what caused it? 


To this the pamphlet gives a complete answer | 


on pages 9, 10, and 11. 
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CRITICISM OF 


THE SOCIALISY s'TANDARD. 


WHAT IS RELIGION ? 


| a matter. 


| cer and Tylor. 
library test. 


| somewhat similar definition:. 


! 


in life after death. 


Vol. 8, p. 536) says : 
that the heathen and unjust would remain in 
the death sleep of Shael, while faithful Israel 


Other encyclopedias make similar statements. 
Better still, see the Old Testament : Daniel 12, 





| 


| 
| 


Our opponent describes as “quite untrue” | 


| gion. 


2; Psalins 16, 10 R.V. ; Isa, 26, 19 ; 2 Macc. 


VIL. 14 and Jos. This should convince even a 
| Christain ! 


pilot’s “facts.” 
MIRACLES. 


“ Philolethes” asserts that miracles are not 
now, and implies that they have not been in the 


The idea upon which religion (or any other 
thing) is based is distinct from the definition of 
_ the complete developed thing. and it is signifi- 
| cant that ‘* Philolethes”’ confuses so elementary 
In all ‘recognised religions this idea 
| of a “spiritual” life is fundamental. See Spen 

See also *‘ Philolethes’”’ public 
According to Chambers’ Encyclo 
| peedia, “Dr. Tylor takes the belief in spiritual 
beings as a minimum definition of religion.” 
| Fora fuller and better defiaition see the panm- 
phlet, p. 9 : ‘Originally and in essence through- 
| out, religion is a belief in the existence of 
supernatural beings, and in the observance of 
rites and ceremonies in order to avert their anger 
or gain their goodwill.” Allen and Hudson give 


Our opponent goes on to make the quite un- | 
true assertion that the Hebrews did not believe 
1 life This, from a clergyman, is 
diverting. Let us again apply his public library 
| test. The Encyclopedia Britannica (10th ed., 
“The Hebrews believed 


received back the soul in the resurrection,” 


53 


test” upon our opponent. Nelson's ncyclo- 
pedia, article “ Jewus Christ,’ says: 

“Tn that time of sorrow was born the central 
and distinctive idea of ( hristianity, the idea of 
victory through service and not through the 
assertion of the self, in however exalted a fashion ; 
and with this went the determination to renounce 
the help of physical force, and to commit the 
issues to the sphere of the spirit only, even to 
the acceptance of apparent defeat. ‘hese were 
the lines upon wiich his whole mission was 
pursued.” 


_ On the next point, regarding the other-world- 
liness of Christian teaching, “ Philolethes” fully 
admits the facts as to the past, but endeavours 
to minimise them as to the present. He wastes 
his time. That teaching is still heard to-day, 
and that it is less prominent than formerly ia 
solely due to the melting away of Christianity 
under the rays of the rising sun of scientific 
knowledge. Ou these points the history of 
Christianity, as well as its documents, shows that 
the sincerity and fervour of Christianity are the 
measure of its other-worldliness and self-abne- 
gation. As faith withers and sincerity weakens, 
so do nominal Christians repudiate the antique 
tenets of their faith. 

“That individualism is of the very essence of 
Chriatianity” cannot be controverted. The state- 
ment was made by the Bishop of Truro at the 


So much for another of the sky- | Church Congress, 1909, where precisely the 


relation of the Church to Socialism was discussed. 


Derived from the Greeks, individualism has 
| underlain the Christain attitude yall through. 
! The Christian is a Christian, indeed, only to 


save his soul. Socialism and Christianity can- 


past, adduced as proof of the divine origin of | not, in fact, mix without sacrificing the essence 


Every thinking man knows the con- 


Christianity, from Aaron's rod and the plagues 
of Egypt to the cast-off surgical appliances 
which decorate the church at Lourdes to-day. 
Lecky, in his “ Rationalism in Europe,” Chap. 
=. says : “ Miracles are the divine 
credentials of an inspired messen ger announcing 
doctrines which could not otherwise be estab. 
lished.” He also says (same chapter) “The 


Church of Rome still maintains the continuance | 


of ‘miraculous powers.’ So much for the 
“ public library test” of another “ fact.” 

That ministers abandon the, crude faith of 
their fathers and adapt themselves to the rising 
flood of knowledge by re-interpreting the 
scriptures according to the needs of the moment 
is undeniable ; but one has ouly to listen occa- 
sionally at the street corner, or go to worship 
with simple peasants, to realise that the sincere 


of both. 
WHOM DOES RELIGION AID ? 


The quotation which “ Philolethes” endeav- 
ours to garble has reference to the present only. 
It refers to the growing indifference of the toilera 
to theology, and runs : ° 


“This indifference of the workers is fostered 
by the fact that religion, when put to the test, 
is ever found on the side of their oppressors.” 


Every word of this is perfectly true. It is, more- 
over, true of the entire history of established 
religion. At no period has it been possible tc 
say that the oppressors did not have religion on 
their side. When Christianity became stronger 
than the pagan religions to which it was opposed 
it took the place of the latter in the service of 
tyranny, and has remained there ever since. In 
each of the cases mentioned by ‘‘Philolethes,” 
the appeal to the “public library test” will re- 


(if ignorant) Christian does believe in, pray for, ; veal the fact that the most powerful section of 


and expect the miraculous, giving instances of 
divine power” for the delectation of the sceptic. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


Our opponent’s next “fact” is a denial that the | 


cardinal ethic of Christianity is one of submis- 
To prove this he directs us to look up in 
a Concordance —what? Submission ? 


Oh dear | 


no! Something very different. In his innocence | 


“ Philolethes” does not see that to dispute the 

statement in the pamphlet it would be more | 
logical to look up the references to submission | 
and cognate ideas. This is what readera should | 


do. They will then see that in the New Testa- 
Bible —meekness, humility, non-resistance, and 
voice —a fact of which Christians boast until 
Socialists point out the dire consequences of that 
ethic. The New Testament says : ‘“ Blessed are 


I say unto you that ye resist not evil : but who- 


to him the other also,” etc., ete. Our opponent 
says that the quotation from Professor Seeley 


| ‘‘turnsand rends” us. The only quotation from | ; 
PB pol Sesdeyrelietartaally on diseaeae | struggle for bread, so in the past has mutual 


in the pamphlet is the following. Readers may 
judge of its definiteness. 

“Christianity provided a complete change in 
the attitude of the people to the emperor. It 


| made their loyalty more intense but confined it 
| within definite limits. It strengthened in them | 


| self-effacement are i in | ; 
preached in no uncertain | @ mare's nest. 





| 


the feeling of submissive reverence for govern- | 


ments as such. 
of the time to political passiveness.”’ 


Let us, moreover, again turn the ‘* public 


| Py . . 
' monism dealt with in the book has never been 


It encouraged the disposition | 


Christianity was in the service of the oppressors ! 
“Did Luther betray the masses of Germany ?” 
our opponent asks. He did! Oppressed by 
their misery and serfdom, and tainted with 
Luther's doctrines, the peasants rose in revolt in 
1524. Luther's invectives against the abuses of 
Catholicism paled into insignificance compared 
with his vituperations against the poor peasants 
driven to desperation by misery and treachery. 

he encyclopedia pathetically states that 
against these peasants was directed “some of 
the most violent language Luther ever uttered”! 


THE TEACHING OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
On this point again “Philolethes” has found 
é A school-boy could have told 
him that his so-called second principle is only 
@ part of the first. The Principle of association 


| OF mutual aid has been throughout the world a 


method of participating in the struggle for the 
food supply which has favoured certain species 
to the disadvantage of others. Just as, to-day 
the association and “sacrifice” of workers in 
trade unions are part and parcel of the modern 


aid been a factor in the great struggle for the 
food supply which, as stated in the pamphlet, 
is the fundamental principle of organic evolu- 
tion. “ Philolethes ” should use the “ public 
library in order to polish up his rusty natural 
history. : 
THEISM VERSUS MATERIALISM. 
There is no section with this title in the pam- 


phlet, since we are concerned, not with material- 
ism, but with Socialism. The materialistic 
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by almcet every thinker,” or, indeed, by any 
scientitt of today. “Fhilplethes’” statement 
is utterly falee. Materislistic roniem, or pbilo- 
sophic materialiem. is the working creed of to- 
day, despite the fact that a few give it fancy | 
pames and are inconsistent outsie of their own 
special etudies. The concept of Ged as expla- 
pation of the Universe and its phenomena is 
totally excluded by science, which deals only | 
with facts. Chri¢tian explanations of life have | 
been abandoned by practically every ecientist of 
note. In the realm of biology Schafer’s address 
to the British Association made this plain, while 
the protest aroused last year by the vague aspi- 
rations of poor Sir Oliver Lodge shows clearly 
the general trend. Sir Ray Lankester in parti- 
cular protested strongly in the name of ecience, 
through the columns of the “ Daily Telegrapb, 
against the debasement of science by Lodge. 
Ajl this has bad its effect upon Christians, 
compelling them to abandon their antagonism 
to science and make frantic endeavours to 
square the circle and reconcile the irreconcilable. 
The result is that Christianity becomes all 
things to all men. It slowly crumbles away, 
while science firmly advances ; and those depen- 
dent for their livelihood upon the propaganda 
of religion are compelled to adopt a paltry, time- 
serving expediency in a vain attempt to stay the 
exodus from the churches. To such a state, 
indeed, has the decay of religion advanced, that 
the churches are afraid to take another census 
of the congregations, and the places of worship 
are practically empty where the superior attrac- 
tions of the cinematograph or the concert pro- 


amme have not supplemented the worsbip of 
i Ep. Com. 





ECONOMICS FOR SELF EDUCATORS. 
10: — 


ADVERTISEMENT runs to absurd lengths in the 
marketing of patent medicines to cure physical 
infirmities, and in the sale of popular educators 
to cure poverty. The “New Harmsworth Self 
Educator ”’ heralds its publication with the ridi- 
culous statement that: “The man with this 
book in his head bas whatever he likes in his 
pocket,”—as though the possessor of any form 
of labour-power were in a poeition to name his 
own price. ‘ ; 

The book itself contains a smattering of 
general knowledge, together with an amount of 
detailed information of a number of occupations 
where vacancies are rare and already there is 
much competition for them. When the cost of 
the necessary education is reduced to seven- 
pence a fortnight it will not be lessened, though 
doubtless salaries will. 

The socalled business men who—no doubt 
with a shareholder's interest— recommend the 
mental swallowing of the book, like to pose as 
self-made men who have risen to affluence by 
the exercise of exceptional ability. But the 
world knows that their ener been due to 
the possession of capital, and their consequent 
power to exploit members of the working-class. 

One section in this marvellons self educator 
is devoted to economics— possibly to give would- 
be labour-leaders an elementary acquaintance 
with some of the most popular economic twists 
and fallacies. ; _. 

The best exponent of capitalist eccnomics 
that the Conservative Harmsworth can find, is 
the Liberal politician and figure expert, Mr. 
Chiozza Money. A Liberal exponent in the 
columns of_a Conservative journal should repre- 
sent the economic ideals held by both political 
parties, t.e., the capitaliet-class. 

Our Liberal-Tory exponent defines his subject 
as: ‘The science which concerns itself with 
the wealth of nations.” No doubt the wealth of 


nations is anybody's concern but that of the | 
cosmopolitan crowd that make up the capitalist | 


class. For there is not one of them that cares 


a rap whether his nation is first or last so long | 


as his dividends are not reduced. 

Mr, Money dilates upon the width and breadth 
of his subject. He eays: “the field of its en- 
quiry is as wide as the lives of men in all their 


activities,” and then takes his stand inside one | 


system, ignoring every system that has preceded 
it, and every principle that bas been generally 


THE SUUIALIST STANDARD. 


accepted, though not establicbed. He cays that 
the economists who bave given men eape views 
of the trade exchanges between nations have 
done gocd work, while thcse who have failed 
are thore who bave sought to restrain govern- 
mente frcm regulating the conditions of wealth 
production. Those who have assisted the repre 
eentatives of the gove rnirg clare to adapt them- 
selves to the ever changing economic ccnditions 
have done well, from the Mcney's point of view. 
It is easy to see that his wishes are the psrents 
of his ideas. 

Then Mr. Money goes on to point the differ- 
ence between studying economics and astro- 
nomy, and says: “Particularly let us observe 
bow and why it is the uncertainties of economics 
are of a different order from those of astronomy. 
Rapidly we scan the next few lines for an 
approximation of the following truth— that 
thoce who possess wealth to-day would make 
things extremely unpleasant for any responsible 
(to them) economist or politician who exposed 
the true nature of their system, or called in 
question the basic principles of that system. 
Astronomical Jaws,when disc vered, are accepted 
today because they do not conflict with the 
vital principles of capitalism. In the days of 
Galileo they were hotly disputed because they 
seemed to undermine the power of society's 
wealthiest institution—the Catholic Church, 
with its fear-inspiring Inquisition. ; 

Our friend escapes the temptation to impart 
this obvious truth, but permits an equally 
obvious untruth to escape from him: “ econo- 
mics is a study of human development, while 
astronomy is a study of unalterable fact.” It is 
easy to see that even here he is imprisoned witbin 
the narrow walls of his own petty system. 
According to him astronomy is the handmaiden 
of commerce; it guides the mariner, and enables 
the capitalist to poison and corrupt the pure 
atmosphere of uncivilised countries with his 
cheap, adulterated goods. 

The Pole Star or the Southern Cross by night, 
and the sun by day, are essential and unalterable 
facts to the capitalist, they are the finger- posts 
to foreign markets. In comparison with their 
fleeting system they appear to be fixed ; but 
they are not: they have a process just as society 
has. The greater includes the less; the life of 
the individual is a fraction of the social period 
of which he is a unit, while a social system is 
the product of geological conditions, and, in its 
turn, is included in, and forms but a spasm of, 
the cosmic process. It is to learn this process 
that the real astronomer strives, in order that he 
and his fellow-man may no longer be the slaves 
of unworthy superstitions and beliefs. 

Next Messrs. Harmeworth’s Money sets out to 
define wealth. He dare not confine himself to 
the normal conditions of capitalist production, 
but, like all the university crowd, croaks about 
the accidents and the freake, ‘The trashy print 
that satisfies a want, albeit a depraved want . . 
. . fresh air and sunsbine that have no value in 
exchange” and such-like nonsense, in order to 
shirk the real iesues. In his haste, however, he 
blunders hopelessly ; with careless audacity he 
asserts that fresh air and sunshine are unlimited 
in supply. Fresh air is a thing almoet unknown 
to nearly two thirds of the working-class; while 

as for sunshine, it is so scarce that sea side 
towns keep records of the number of hours of 
supshine they experience, and advertise them to 
induce visitors to patronise them. 

Wealth Mr. Money describes as all desirable 
things which have value in exchange, because 
they are (1) limited in supply, (2) transferable. 


Last year a wealthy New: Yorker had a portion | 


of someone else’s nose grafted cn to his own, for 
which be paid a gcod round sum. Under Mr. 
Money’s definition all noses are econcmic wealth, 
because they are limited in supply and trans- 
ferable. 
| Frcm wealth we pass to value, but we must 
remember (that terms are interchangeable with 
the bourgeois economist, and value, wealth, 
| price, and exchange value may mean the same 
unless otherwise stated. We are told that “the 
| term ‘value’ is purely relative . . . itis 
| the relation of cne thing to another that we 
| speak of when we use the word.” 
| there should Le any relaticn at all, or what is 
responsible for the presence of value in com- 
| modities, Mr. Money is silent. Instead we find 
| him again flcunderivg among tke freaks of his 


As to why | 
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own sysiem, pretending bewilderment at trivial 
inconsistencies, and eerving up worn cut plati- 
tudes. “A man building a houre on one site 
may have to excavate soil and be glad to pay 
people to take it away, while on avother site a 
man may be glad to pay to obtain soil.” Ap- 
parently a riddie that cannot be tolved by the 
best capitulist quacks. Or again, A manu may 
spend years of arduous labour on the production 
of a commodity and yet find it without value on 
the market ; while another man may hit upon a 
clever idea which costs him very little labour 
and he commands a ready market."’ How strange 
that competition and anarchy should produce 
such results ! 

“Cameo brocches, too, found a ready market 
& generation ago; for sume reason they went 
out of fashion and it became almcst impossible 
to sell them.” We begin to wonder why such 
trivialities find place in a serious treatise on 
economics by such an exponent. ‘hen we read: 
“Lhe keen business man endeavours to forecast 
such changes and even to create them.” What 
profound and enduriag wisdom! Truly, “the 
man with this bcok in his bead bas whatever he 
hikes in his pocket.” 

Mr. Money sees, what, indeed, everyone sees, 
that value exists in different quantities in all 
commodities. ‘he value embodied in a box of: 
matches is less than the value crystallised in a 
suit of clothes or a bicycle It is surely some- 
thing more than a coincidence that the relative 
value in each commodity should correspond 
so closely with the relative quantity of labour- 
power worked up in each. This fact is 80 widely 
recognised that most of the time-servers pretend 
to deal with it. Mr. Money dodges it like this: 


“The price an article will fetch ou the mar- 
ket is not determined either by cost of pro- 
duction or by the amount of labour which went 
to the making of the article. We may put it that 
the cost of production is essentially au isapor- 
tant factor in supply, but that it does not of it- 
self determine value. In practice, however, cost 
of production is usually a deciding factor, since 
no producer will continue working unless he 
can make a profit.” : 


in other words, no it doean’t ; yes it does. 
Once again our friend commences a paragraph 
in a manner which raises anticipations. He refers 
to the “common fallacy that if wages are raised 
prices are raised correspondingly.” He then sets 
out to explain the fallacy by ‘‘a very simple 
arithmetical consideration.” ‘Suppose that 
wages were raised 10 per cent. all round, and 
that no extra efficiency were produced either in 
employers or wage-earners. Even so prices. 
would not rise by 10 per cent., as wages are 
only one item in the cost of production.” Our 
capitalists’ man is thinking of raw material, 
fuel, machinery, etc., but this hypothetical rise 
refers to the whole of the working-class, and the 
producers of these other items have received 
their 10 per cent. increase which has been 
added to the price of these things. Ultimately, 
and regarding production as a concrete whole, 
all economic wealth is produced by the appli- 
cation of human labour-power to the nature- 
given material. Consequently it is only the 
“single capitalist concern” that has “other 
items.” In the real economic sense they do not 
exist. Mr. Money bas tried to explode one fallacy 
with another, his simple arithmetical consider- 
ation is # mental aberration. While it is quite 
true that if the workers’ wages were raised 10 
per cent. and the rise added to prices, prices 
| would not rise 10 per cent., it is not for the 
reasop Mr. Money states, but because 10 per 
cent. on what the labourer consumes would be 
only 23 per cent. on what he produces, if he 
produces four times as much as he consumes. 
It would not, of course, suit a capitalist econo- 
mist at all to put it in this brutal way. 

In his next passage Mr. Money reaches the 
heart of his subject. ‘The requisities of wealth 
| production are land, labour, and capital.”” But 
capital itself is wealth and has been produced 
| by labour-power applied to Jand; the word 
capital in the definition would therefore appear 
to be redundant. But let the oracle explain 
what he means by capital. 

“In the beginning primitive men, superior to 


the animal world from which they had eee Dr 
In 





| virtue of godlike intellectual powers, wres 
| the means of living from unwilling nature. 
| the very truest sense they applied labour to 
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‘land. To fashion a club or a spear is 
‘to set oneself not to the immediate getting of 
food, bu' to the storage of intelligent labour in 
@ material form with the object of obtaining a 
means to hunt or fish with greater efficiency in 
the future "’ 

So now we have it oa Liberal- ory authority, 
in a serious and carefally thought out article, 
designed for educational purposes. The first 
capitalist concern was the club or spear of prim- 
itive maa; aod the naked savage was evidently 
capitalist, wag slave, and general public in one 
holy trinity —he must have been nearly as con- 
ceited as the geologist that dug up an ancient 
club witn capital on it. 

It is waste of valuable space to give serious 
consideration to such obvious twaddle. The 
whole section is a stringing together of non- 
essentials with fallacies and partisan shibbo- 
leths ; a mere travesty of economics. It is not 
worthy the name; it is Shavian and shallow. 
Every definition as it follows the previous one, 
exhibits the sordid nature that panders to 
established power, aud fences with the truth, 
with the deliberate purpose of bewildering and 
confusing those who try to learn. F. 


A NEW CURE FOR AN OLD DISEASE. | 
| bewildering jumble this appears to be the way | 


——:0:—— 


“THE GREAT SCOURGE AND HOW TO END 


IT,” by Christabel Pankhurst, LL.B. London: 


E. Pankhurst, Lincoln’s Inn House, Kingsway. 


THe average person io the street, if sounded 
upon the ayitation conducted by the “ Peths” 
and the “Panks,”’ would be found to entertain 
the idea that the end and object of it all is the 
obtaining of Parliamentary suffrage for women. 
To be told that the vote for women is anything 


but an end in itself ; that the agitation for the | 


vote is but a part of a wide feminist movement; 
would cause these inestimable persons consider- 
able surprise. For this the propaganda is no 


doubt to be blamed. At any rate, Miss Christa- | 


‘bel Pankhurst’s book, “The Great Scourge and 
How to End it,” will do little to dispel the idea, 
for from cover to cover it beara the obvious im- 
press of having been produced, not with the 
object of contributing to the suppression of the 
“Great Scourge,” but for the purpose of pro- 
viding another peg whereon to hang the lying 
legend : “ Votes for Women.” 


For the purposes of this review Miss Pank- | 
hurst’s book may be divided into two portions— | 


her facts, and her “arguments.” Regarding 
the former, our author tells us that “men’s fav. 
‘ourite method of arguing against women is to 
deny their statements of fact.” 
present scribe disarmed on the very point of 


denying the “ statement of fact” set forth in the | 


words (p. 77): “as the Bible tells us, the sins of 
the fathers are visited in the form of syphilitic 
maladies upon their children and their child- 
ren's children.” If it were not that it would be 
“go like a man,” I would have suggested that 
when the Lord promised to “visit the sins of 
the fathers upon the children,” he did not, ac- 
cording to the Bible, indicate syphilis a3 the 
means. 

However, I am not going to deny Miss Pank- 
hurst’s statements of fact. Oa the contrary, [ 
cheerfully admit that they are gruesome enough 
to be worth the price of the book. But then the 
“arguments” fully justify one in demanding 
one’s shilling back. 

The “Great Scourge,” of course, is sexual 
disease, concerning the widespread prevalence 
of which Miss Pankhurst adduces much autho- 
ritative evidence. But when she says in the 
introduction, “in the following pages will be 
found a proposed cure for the great evil in 
question,” one knows from experience what to 
expect. In the Suffragist eye the cure for évery 
ill is ‘* Votes for Women” (occasionally in con- 


junction with something else just about as | 


pertinent). 

“The cause of sexual disease,” says Miss 
Pankhurst (p. 13), “is the subjection of wo- 
men,’ and (p. 21) “the only cure is Votes for 
Women.” In between these two statements she 
manages, very incautiously, to squeeze another, 
which makes it a very easy matter to tumble 
the whole sophistic fabric of her argument about 
her ears. The statement is (p. 19) referring to 


the sufferings of women due to sexual disease, _ 
“go long as the subjection of women endures 
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and is confirmed by law and custom, so long 
will the race be injured and degraded.” To 
show, then, that the enfranchisement of women 
of itself will make no difference to their position 
of subjection (to use Miss Pankhurst's term 
without admitting any special subjection of 
women), is to dispose of the author's argument 
that “ Votes for Women” is a cure for the evils 
she embraces within the title of the “(reat 
Scourge.” 

Let us take, first of all, Miss Pankhurst’s 
statement on page VIII ([ntroduction) : “ Votes 
for Women will strike at the (treat Scourge in 
many ways. Wh-:n they are citizens women 
will have the power to secure the enactment of 
laws for their protection, and to strengthen 
their economic position” The arguments on 
pages 116-117 give to the latter portion of this 
statement the meaning that the vote is necessary 
to enable women to work for wages, and will 
have the effect of enabling them to do so. The 
claim on page 22 that “the weapon of the vote 
will enable them [women] to break down exist- 
ing barriers to honest livelihood ” confirms this 
view. Other passages in the book also show 
that it is contended that the enfranchisement of 
women is going to give them such a measure of 

| economic freedom as will obviate the need for 
any of them to resort to prostitution. Out of a 


| of the cure of the “ Great Scourge.” 


Now this is sheer nonsense. Nobody but the 
_ Suffragist requires to be told that, as far as it 
can materially affect the question of prostitution, 
wage-slavery is open to women to-day. In one 
or two directions, aspirants to which are hardly 
the women whom economic pressure forces into 
selling themselves upon the streets (the law and 
| professional politics may be instanced) women 
are debarred by law. All other careers, such as 
they are, are legally open to women, hence, 


| whatever the reason they fail to establish them- | 


| Selves in certain avocations filled exclusively by 
men, it is not due to any legal barrier, and for 

_ that reason is not to be affected by votes for 
women. 


Of course, it may be argued that the enfran- | 


| chisement of women will enable them to secure 
such reforms in the customary matrimonial 
arrangements as will set married women free 


for the labour market. {ndeed, this line of argu- | 


ment is foreshadowed on page 115, where our 
author tells us that “‘a great bulwark of sex. 
| subjection” (which we have already been told 
| is the cause of prostitution), is that “a married 
woman must derive her livelihood from her 
| husband —must eat out of his hand, as it were.” 
Unfortunately for the success of this argument, 
it cannot be denied that prostitution by no 
means depends for its votaries upon married 
' women. On the contrary, the ranks of the “un- 
fortunate class” are composed for the most part 
of women who have never had the opportunity 
of eating out of a husband’s hand. They have 
needed no women’s franchise to make them 


“economically independent” (in Miss Pank- | 


hurst’s sense of the term). The labour market 
has been as freely open to them as to men. They 
have had the same prerogative that male wage- 
workers have—the prerogative of selling their 
labour power when there is a demand for it. 
Women, both married and uomarried, have 
not had to wait for votes for women in order to 
achieve this “economic freedom.” It nas heen 
thrust upon them by the development of the 
capitalist system of production. It is therefore 
absurd to claim that Votes for Women are going 
to abolish prostitution by “breaking down the 
barrier to honest livelihood.” That barrier, as 
far almost as it can be broken down under the 


capitalistic W.S.P.U., is so broken down. The 
law stands in the way in the case of but one or 
two professions which, if they loom large with 
importance in the eyes of certain ambitious, axe- 
grinding “ blue-stockings,” can hardly affect the 
general conditions which drive women into the 
horrors of prostitution. 

As a matter of fact, nothing has contributed 
more largely to the increase of prostitution than 
the widespread entry of womer into industry. 
Household services, at all events, yielded a fairly 


| secure subsistence, and the woman who did “eat 


from her husband's hand,” had not, so long as 
she could do go, to take the desperate step of an 


| unemployed and despairing bread-winner. But 


Oe 


when the development of machinery dragged 
girls and women into the factory (which in Misa 
Pankhurst’s view was giving them economic 
independence}, it placed not only their labour- 
power, but also their sexual attributes, at the 
service and disposal of the master class. 

It has been admitted by “captains of indus- 
try’ that prostitution is a pillar of their system. 
It has been admitted that the low wages they 
pay their female workers are rendered possible 
only by the latter laying their virtue on the 
altar of their employers’ balance sheet by them 
selling their bodies in order that they may get 
strength to do their employers’ work. This is 
what the so-called economic independence of 
women has done for the race. That it is humili- 
ating fora married woman to‘ eat out of her 
husband’s hand” may be granted. No doubt it 

| comes especially hard to those “spiritually 
| developed” women Miss Pankhurst is so fond 
of babbling about, who think they need but 
opportunity to shine in the legislature, the bar, 
or the pulpit. But speaking of the bulk of 
women, is it less humiliating to bring even their 
_ 8ex attributes into competition with the labour- 
power of their fathers, brothers, and husbands ? 
The claim that to “ break down the barriers to 
| honest livelihood,” (meaning to throw open to 
women every avenue of gaining a living) gives 
women “economic independence,” is rubbish. 
| The proof of this lies in the fact that the bar- 
riers are imaginary. The world of ind ustry is 
| Open to women, and they find it go little to their 
| liking that they are glad to seek refuge from it 
| In marriage. Just as men who roust sell their 
labour-power must necessarily be in a position 
of dependence, so also must the women of the 
_ Same class be economically dependent so long 
as class distinctions exist. Votes for Women 
| cannot alter this fact, any more than votes for 
| men have altered it in their case. Talk to the. 
miner, driven into the death-trap pit for four or 
| five shillings ajday, about his economic indepen- 
| dence, or to the locked-out carman or the strik- 
| 
| 


ing teacher, or the unemployed worker in any 
trade, and see what the reply will be. 

Miss Pankhurst shows her bias when she says 
| (p. 44): “where women are economically depen- 
| dent upon men, they more readily become the 
_ Victims of vice.” This is utterly false. The truth 

is that it is where women become more directly 
| dependent upon capitalist exploitation that they 

more readily become the victims of vice. This 
exploitation is carried on by the capitalist clase 
—by women as well as men. The hollowness 
and hypocrisy of all this frothy bluster about 
curing the “Great Scourge” are clearly shown by 
this incontestable fact. For the W.S.P.U. is 
esseutially a rich women’s organisation. We 
know, therefore, that it has no intention of fiad- 
ing a cure for prostitution, since the only cure 
lies through the overthrow of the class these 
rich vomen belong to and the establishment of 
Socialism. 

All the wild words of the Suffragists about 
the “Great Scourge” being a “women’s ques- 
tion” strike mocking echoes from this solid fact. 
To judge from the vapourings of the Suffragists 
one would imagine that all social ills are the 
outcome of male coutrol of society, and that all 
that is needed to abolish every social evil —at 
least as far as they affect women and children 
is that women shall have the vote. According to 
these mentally lop-sided cranks all the good will, 
all the tenderness, all the humanity, are resident 
in the female breast. If one did not know that 
women of the capitalist class spurned with their 
dainty shoes the living entrails of the disem- 
bowelled heroines of the working class, as they 
lay on the pavements of the Paris boulevards in 


ie : _ the red days after the C ' 
conditions resolutely clung to by the eminently Ju re eee 


Just as the men of the master class would run 
all the risks inseparable from prostitution, even 
were they multiplied ten-fold, rather than abo- 
lish them in the only way in which they can be 
abolished —that is, at the cost of their social 
domination —so also would the women of the 


| capitalist class —who are the financial bulwarke 
of the W.S.P.U. 


To sum up, it is a lie to say that the “Great 
Scourge” is a woman's question : it is a class 
question , it isa lie to say that sexual disease is 


, due to the subjection of women : it is due to the 


subjection of the working class ; it isa lie to gay 
that women’s franchise can cure the “ Great 
Scourge” : only the emancipation of the work- 
ing class cau do that. A. E. J. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


of Great 
Britain 
HOLDS— 

THAT society as at present constituted «is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
factories, railways, etc.) by the 
capitalist or master class. and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 
a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who produce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the. powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege,. 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the: ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master clags, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociarist Party of Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


— :0:——— 
hose agreeing with the above principles and 
desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 
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THE SLAVERY OF TO-DAY. 


GLARING FACTS SO OFTEN UNOBSERVED. 


THERE is, apparently, no greater insult one can | 
offer a man than to assert or insinuate that he | 
i Strangely enough, also, it often | 


is a slave. 
happens that the more vehemently he scorns 
such a suggestion the stronger rises in him an 
uncomfortable feeling that there is an element 
of truth in the charge. A man will deny, almost 
with oaths and curses, that he is dependent upon 
any one other than himeelf, while all the time 
he knows that he lives and moves and has his 
being only by the will of some person, or per- 
sons, stronger than he is. 


working-class men and women are quite honest 
in their conviction that the application of the 


word “slave” to them is altogether inconceiv- | 


able. “ What!” a man will say, “I aslave. Why 
I can change my job to morrow. I need not stay 
on where I am but can clear out whenever [| 


choose.” True enough, a man can change his | 


particular job, but only for another under the 
same conditions. True, he may leave his place 
of employment when he chooses, but unless he 
is then able to find someone else willing to em- 
ploy him, the chances are that he will find his 
sense of freedom considerably curtailed by star- 
vation, or poesibly by a police court prosecution 
for vagrancy. Those members of the working 
class who repudiate so indignantly the very 
thought of their being slaves, might ask them- 


selves how much freedom over their own lives 
_ po good for our purpose. He is too weak, or too | 


| stupid, or too independent. We can make no- 
| thing out of him. Therefore he can live if be is | 
able, die if he must. \In any case it doesn't | 


they really possess ; whether, for instance, they 
can choore their bours of employment, their 
rates of wages, the conditions under which they 


work ; whether they can make the same enquiries | 
into the personal character of their master as | 


their master can make into theirs. They would | 
| and women of the working class live or die just 


do well to ask themselves uhether their boasted 
freedom extends s0 far as to enable them to exist 
without using their mental and physical ability 


in order to make profit for their employer. Asa | 
| cast that vote in favour of Mr. A., Conservative, 


' or Mr. B., Liberal ! 


matter of fact, the habit of slavery, the ethical 
standard of slavery, has become to ingrained in 
most people that they are quite incapable of 
realising how subservient they really are. They 
meekly accept their conditions of existence as 
being quite in the natural order of things and 
resent, often quite fiercely, the very idea that 
their existence is not all that it might be. They 
hug their chains, fondle the hand that emites 
them, fawn about the feet that spurn them. The 
only freedom they desire is the freedom to con- 
tinue in elavery. The self abasement of some 
men and women is appalling in its worm-like 
grovelling. In the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
at Westminster ie a statue of St. Peter, the 
“rock” on which the Christian Church is foun- 
ded. The big tce of this statue has been worn 
smooth and shiny by the continual kisses im- 
pressed upon it by Roman Catholic adherents. 


Think of the degraded mentality of the men and | 


womn (rrost of them working-class men and 


It may, however, be | 
taken that, generally speaking, the majority of | 











—0: 


women) who are content, are eager, to give such 
slavish adoration tothe memory of a man, who— 
if he ever lived—is kuown chiefly as a liar and 
traitor, fit figurebead, indeed, of an institution 
that, ever since its inception, has done its very 
best to degrade and cheat and betray its mis- 
guided followers. 

This slavish attitude of mind is to be found 
in relation to every phase of society. “ Be humble, 


be meek, be docile,” is the motto given to the | 


workers from press and pulpit and platform. It 
i8, of courte, all to the advantage of the capita- 
lists to keep obscure the fact that the working 
class live in a condition comparable only to that 
of the negroes as described in such books as 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the difference being that | 
the whip of Legree, instead of being of plaited 


cords, is now the threat of starvation. The posi- 
tion after all is very simple. While the mem- 


bers of the employing class hold in their hands | 


the means of wealth production, that is, while 
they control the means whereby the necessaries 
of existence are produced, then it follows in- 


evitably that they possess the power to give or | 
witbhold, just as it may so suit them, the actual 
| Decessaries of existence. This really means that | 
all outside the employing class only exist by | 
suffrance. ‘This man is useful to us,” say the | 


employers. ‘‘We will therefore give bim suffi- 


| cient to live on, so that he may continue to be | 


useful to us.” Or theywill say: ‘This man is 


matter a damn to us which be does as long as 
we are not bothered with hin.” And go the men 


as it suits the capifalists. They are not slaves- 


| no, perish the thought! Why, they have a vote— 


some of them. They have freedom of choice to 


tule Britanvia, Britons 
never shall be slaves ! 

Strange, is it not, and pitiful, that men and 
women who are intellixent enough in their em- 


ployers’ business should, when it comes to a _ 


question of their own particular concerns, be- 
come so hopelessly befogged and befuddled as 


to preclude any possibility of correct reasoning | 


or legical sequence Though such a state of 


affairs is perbiaps hardly to be wondered at. The | 


malnutrition of their bodies and minds, their 
early training in capitalist ethics, the nongensi. 
cal superstition designated as religion which is 
forced down their throats when they are chil- 


| dren, all have gone to make the workers, not 


only dependent upon the capitalists for their 
scanty means of life. but dependent or them as 
well for their may of thinking. The majority of 
the working elasp think in terms of Capitalism, 
instead of fron the point of view of working. 


hod 
f 
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written and spoken propaganda. 
must first understand that he is aslave and why 
' be is aslave before he can make any attempt to 


class interests. It is often alleged that Socialists 
are endeavouring to bring about a revolution. 
At any rate they are trying to revolutionise the 
ideas of their fellow workers, to make them rea- 
lise their present ridiculous and degrading 
position. That is the first object of the Socialist 
The slave 


break his fetters. Economic freedom can only 
be won through intellectual freedom, and intel- 
lectual ireedom is altogether incompatible with 


| the slave-morality with which most of us have 


been permeated. ‘To bring his fellow- workers 
to a perception of things from the standpoint of 
the Socialist philosophy must be the great aim 
of the Socialist. 


“Keep on— Liberty is to the subserved what- 
ever occurs ; 
That is nothing that is quelled by one or two 
failures, or any number of failures, . ; 
Or by the indifference or ingratitude of the 
_ people, or by unfaith fulness, 
Or the show of the tushes of power, soldiers, 
cannon, penal statutes.” 
F. J. Wess. 


JOTTINGS. 


70: 


| AT a meeting of representatives of employers’ 


associations held recently to determine, among 
other things, whether combination for disorga- 
nising tradiug and social conditions should not 
be made unlawful, Mr. Wm. M. Murphy contri- 


_ buted the following significant statement: “Em. 


ployers can beat Syndicalism anywhere and beat 
it hollow. ‘Ibe answer to a genera! strike ig a 
geveral lock-out, and that is ie ouly way.” 
Which ought to be evlightening to those of 
the workers who are led away by the eusnaring 
tactics of the anti political aciior ists. \A ben tbe 
working class is sufliciently conscious of its 


| class interests to organise politically in order to 


capture the forces of oppreesion and repression, 
then wall the capitalist class ex perier ce a * gene- 
ral lock out” ; aud “that is the only was’ - at 


present, 
* * Ok 


As was to be expected, the Comm ssicn of 
Inquiry into the conduct of the Dublin j vlice 
resulted in a complete whitewashing from be- 
ginning to end. ‘Ibis was only natural, consi- 
dering its composition. No representative of 
the workers was present, and in addition, PUP 
out of 281 witnesses were police ofticers. These 
two facts alone are significant, 

The Labour Party were obviously disappoin- 
ted with the result, evidently believing that if 
the Commission was a Liberal one it would be 
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Certain to be just and impartial. They will in- 
sist on believing that the Liberal is somehow 
different from the Tory, despite the frequency 
with which they are “ dished.” 

When Mr. Geo. Barnes moved an amendment 
regretting that no mention was made in the 
Address to the conditions jn Dublin, the Li- 
berals prompt!y turned it down—hy 233 to 45. 
When the figures were announced a Labour 
member had the temerity to shout: “ Who has 
run away now?” This can only mean that the 
Liberals had deserted their pals, the Labour 
Party. Clearly enough, they are under the im- 
pression that the Liberals ought to stick to them 
at any cost! The fact is, as the most superficial 
observer can see, the Liberals are determined to 
fool them at every turn, whilst at the same time 
making good use of them when it suite their 
purpose to do so. The reason the Labour Party 
cannot always see it, is because of a peculiar, 
though not uncommon, disease with which they 
are afflicted, and which, in their case, is con- 
sidered by some to be incurable. This disease 
has been diagnosed as “ political myopia.” 

* * * 


Father Bernard Vaughan has been through 
the United States on a tour. As is usual with 
eople who pay flying visits to other countries, 
e lias come back equipped* with a complete 
knowledge of the conditions obtaining there, 
ranging from the hobble skirt to the delightfal 
methods of the industrial system. He told his 
audience, when lecturing on nis experiences at 
the Free T'rade Hall, Manchester, recently, that 
he knew of no country ia the world where a 
man could be more suze of a living wage for an 
honest day's work chan the States. “I found in 
the States that the employers generally got into 
closer touci: with their employees than any where 
else. They seem to ‘pal’ with their servants 
instead of patronising them. The employers 
consider their servants, they study them, they 
try to give them a co-partnership, a personal in- 
terest in their work. [ was much impressed by 
the relations between capital and labour. They 
are drawn closely together and those impersonal 
terms of industry have been exchanged for real 
personal relations.” 
Now, that’s refreshing! Ever since I heard 
this I have been disguste] with my little lot. 
Oh! why wasn’t I born in America! I've had 
lots of bosses, but never one that I could “ pal” 
with. Comrades in America, I envy you! I've 
read a lot about America, too, but mever saw it 
in this light before. So far as my investigations 
into American industrial conditions go, the only 
“personal relations” in which the close “touch” 
is manifested I have been able to discover, are 
those in which the policeman’s is used as the 
medium It would be interesting to know what 
our fellow-workers in the U.S.A. think of Vang- 
han’s analysis ! 
x* *k 
The impression that all is not well with the 
Insurance Act is gaining ground. The Unionists 
in Parliament have tried hard to pin Mr. Lloyd 
George down to some statement regarding the 
financial position, but up to now the Chancellor 
hasn’t obliged. Not that the Unionists are soli- 
citous about the way the workers are being 
diddled. They are simply looking for something 
upon which to base a party cry at the expected 
early General Election. The Liberal and Radical 
Press is filled with a mass of figures which try 
to prove what a glorio&s benefaction the Act is 
to the workers. But to the majority of workers 
the figures are about as intelligible as the hiero- 
glyphics on Cleopatra’s Needle. The following 


vested on their behalf - 937,000. 
Invested by Insurance Com- 
missioners through the Na- 


tional Debt Commissioners - = 15,263,000. 


Whether or not there ie any truth in the ru- 
mour that a large number of approved societies 
will not be able to pay the minimum benefits 
and are rapidly drifting into insolvency, one 
significant fact remains —half of the total re- 
ceipts has gone into the National Debt ! 

Whether it is a success from the doctor's point 
of view may be gauged from the following ecale 
of payments made to panel practitioners at 
Bolton — to take a typical case : 


5 doctors were paid £800 to £1,000 each. 
5 ” aad £600 ” £800 ” 
14 ,, - £A400,, £600 ,, 
20 ,, - £200,, £400 ,, 
(“Daily News,” 27.2.14.) 


Which averages £477 10s. per year each or, 
roughly, about £9 10s. per week ! 


* * * 


During the debate on rating reform in the 
House of Commons on Feb. 19th, Mr. Chiozza 
Money (statistical “expert”) argued that old 
age pensions had not only relieved but had 
equalised local rates, and the Insurance Act 
would also tend gradually to ease local burdens, 
which I can quite believe. An Act which was 
supposedly passed to benefit the workers is 
proving to be of immense atility to the capita- 
list class and its retainers. 

The relief mentioned by Mr. Money, it is 
hardly necessary to point out, does not refer to 
the burdens of the working class, but to the 
“burdens” of the rate and tax payers—the class 
which gets comething for nothing. 


* * * 


Impressed by the quality of the work done in 
their Chicago factory, where the hours are 
shorter than in England, the firm of Cooper & 
Nephews, Chemical Manufacturers, Berkhamp- 
sted, have decided that for a trial period of 
three months work would commence at eight in 
the morning instead of six. Wages remain un- 
altered. After six weeks’ working the general 
verdict is that waste has been eliminated, the 
standard of efficiency has been raised and that 
the firm will have no cause to repent of ‘the 
change. Will Thorne, please note. 


* * * 


There was to have been a huge general strike 
during March, involving about 750,000 men, 
chiefly engineers, etc. So predicted Mr. Tom 
Mann at Dublin recently. 

Unfortunately, (or fortunately), Mr. Mann has 
gone to South Africa as the ‘Ambassador of the 
Rank and File of Great Britain and Ireland” 
(vide “Daily Herald’), so the strike won't come 


off. ; 
x * * 


At the time of writing a strike is proceeding 
on the Tramway system at Barcelona. Despite 
the fact that the employees have struck work 
almost to a man, it has made no difference to the 
service. Why ? Simply because the officials had 
only to call on the military to find themselves 
well supplied with every means of maintaining 
it. Indeed, a distinctive feature of all modern 
strikes (especially transport) appears to be the 

| equanimity with which the capitalists regard 
| the withdrawal of labour.5 
| Tom Sata. 
| 


table is about the clearest, and is taken from | 


the “Daily News” (24.2.14): 
Receipts for the United King- 
dom up to Dec. SIst, 1913 

Issues and Investments. 
Approved svcieties for : £ 


Benefits 
~ Administration - 
Ipsutsace Comuinittees for: 
Medical benefit 
Sanatorium benefit - 
Administration . 
Deposit coatributors in sick uess 
and maternity benefits 


Investments : 


Societies for investments or in- 


£33,424, 000. 


7.605 000. 

3.075, 000. 

1,502,000. 
801,000. 
PA? OOO. | 


15,100. 


| 
BOUND VOLUMES OF 
‘“‘THE SOCIALIST STANDARD.” 


| THE “SOCIALIST STANDARD” CAN BE 
HAD BOUND AS FOLLOWS: 
I vear 2s. 6d. 1 years 7s. Od. 
2 years 4s. Od. 5 years 3s. Od. 
3 vears 5s. 6d. 6 years Ys. Gd 
Prices do not inclule Postage. 


NB Fhe issues from Sept. L904 jo August 
LOOT are out of print. 


Single copies from September 1907 can be had, 


price Id. each. 
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BOY SPROUTS. 
70: 

An article graced the columns of this periodical 
some while back, wherein comment was made 
on the efforts then being put forth to acquaint 
the youth of this country with the beauties of a 
language not their own. ‘I'he particular occa- 
sion was that on which our revered and beloved 
Sovereign permitted himself the felicity of 
reviewing ap approved sample of the aforesaid 
youth drawn up in battle array, armed with 
“‘scout’s knives” and penny broomsticks, and 
dressed in football knickers, cowboy hats, and 
costermonger neckties. 

As a apecial mark of grace, and asa fitting 
climax to what was undoubtedly a historic occa- 
sion, at a given signal the kingly ears of our 
Sovereign were assailed with yells of ‘‘Yah boo! 
yoh boo! Een gonyama yonyama! Yah boo!” 

What the King thought of “yah boo!” re- 
search has never revealed, but the present 
scribe remembers that the cry used to have a 
most infuriating effect upon the suburban 
policeman. How strange are the revolutions 
enacted by thesimple passing of the years! To 
think that the small boys’ derision of one decade 
should become the acclamation of kings in the 
next ! 

One might almost be pardoned for thinking 
that the Boy Sprouts organisation had laid down 
as its life work the task of converting the cat- 
calls of boyhood into the language of loyalty. 
Suggestions under this head are not invited. 
My equanimity wobbles at the idea of our august 
ruler being saluted with cries of : ‘‘ Baa, baa! 
soapsuds!”’ A thousand times no! It cannot 
be for thia that the youth of the country expose 
their degenerate knees to the gaze of the vulgar 
herd. Not for this, surely, does Sir Robert 
Bathing Towel find relaxation, after the stern 
business of defending Mafeking, in teaching the 
young idea to jibber. No! There must be 
eomething else behind the apparently unmean- 
ing ritual. 

And there is. My encylopedia informs me 
that “the [Boy Scout] movement is largely to 
inculcate a spirit of patriotism into boys of all 
classer, and to train up young men to form an 
intelligent subsidiary force to the army if 
necessary.” , 

So there you have it. Now there is no need 
to go into hysterics over the obvious— this is not 
the “Clarion.” Granted that the ruling class 
is a capitalist class ; granted that its dominance 
depends upon a mixture of chicanery and force, 
then is it not justified in recruiting and supple- 
menting its forces from every available source ? 
It is what one should expect. A carnivorous 
anima! dies when its teeth give out. 

You will notice the quotation above given 
says the movement is largely for the purposes 
named. We are spared the necessity of specu- 
lation on what one might call the minority 
report by a letter which appeared in the delect- 
able ‘‘ Daily Mail” on March 2nd as follows ‘ 


“BOY LABOUR AND BOY SCOUTS.” 


‘General Baden-Powell has just received 
the following : 


“186, Strand, Feb. 26, 1914. 

“ Dear Sir,— Being one of the largest em- 
ployers of boy labour in the country, we regard 
with special interest your recent appeal on be- 
half of the Boy Scout movement. We are of 
opinion that a training in Scout ideas and 
methods is so beneficial to all boys that it can- 
not fail to be in every way an advantage to all 
the junior members of our staff. 

“With a view. to extending the movement 
among our 5,000 or 6,000 boys we have speci- 
ally deputed a member of our staff to do all in 
his power for its encouragement. 

“We therefore sympathise very cordially 
with your attempt to widen the area of the 
Boy Scout movement, and have much pleasure 
in enclosing a cheque for £500 in support of 
it. 

“We believe that it will be well worth the 
while of business firms who value efficiency in 
their staffs to respond liberally to your appeal, 
and so help to increase the number of boys 
whose creed is efficiency, duty, and self-sacri- 
fice. W. H. Smita anp Son.” 


So you will see that, apart from being very 
good value for money in the way of a recruiting 


/ 
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sergeant, the toy Scont movement is valuable in 
another direction. One of the largest exploiters 
of glabrous youth is willing to back ita appre 
ciation of the good work of the movement to the 
extent of £500. They are quite open and honest 
about it, and honesty in these days is “rare and 
refreshing fruit.” 

Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son are one of the 
largest distributors of muck in existence. That 
it is muck is, of course, not their fault. Their's 
is but to sell it. Literature they have their 
“doota” about, a9 witness their embargo on the 
“English Review” some time back. Muck is 
their forte as distributing agents, and some nice, 
efficient, self sacrificing little boys are needed to 
assist in their beneficent labours. They offer 
£500 to help in the production of theee little 

ms. 

When exploiters of boy labour find it “ well 
worth their while” to invest £500 in the Boy 
Scout movement you may be sure they are going 
to get eomething pretty tangible out of it. Just 
think of it. “Efficiency” in selling Daily Hog- 


wash. “Duty ”—72 hours per week of it. ‘‘Self- | 


sacrifice” —on 5a. per week. 
aay when he is off duty the movement is 


‘“uiéulcating a spirit of patriotism” and training | 


him up to form “‘an intelligent subsiciasy force 
to the army.” 
Completely beautiful and beautifully com- 
lete! To think one can get all that for £500! 
We are a great nation : avery great nation. 
Long may we wave! Wat, EE 


THE FRAUD OF 
NATIONAL INSURANCE 


At the moment of writing there are several bye 
elections pending, and whilst both Liberal and 


wares and screaming about the interest which 
they take in the welfare of our class, hundreds 
of our fellow workers are being maimed and 


murdered in mill, mine and factory in order to | 


produce profits for an idle, parasitic class. 

In that organ devoted to Radicalism and 
ragtime, “ Reynolds's Newspaper,’ we are in- 
formed that “lives are cheap to day,” and a 


whole column is taken up in describing the , 


results of this hellish system. Might it be eug- 
gested to that journal that the text : “If the tree 


bringeth forth not good fruit, cut it down; why | 
umbreth it the ground?” isin thecircumstarces | 


eally worth corsidering ? 
A week or two since (1.2.14.) in the same 


paper we were told that some remarkable figures | ”’ 3 
as to the close relationship between tuberculosis | "> and then poverty, with all its attendant 
| evils, will be banished by the establishment of 


and bad housing and poverty are given by the 
Medical Officer of Health for Birmingham : 


“The weekly averagé of tuberculosis cases 


out of every 1,000 houses rented at less than | 
5s. a week was 7°4 cases. As the rent increases | 


the proportion of cases rapidly diminishes. . . 
So long as Jow wages and bad housing con- 
tinue no amount of sanatoria will extirpat 
consumption.” 


Here we have an organ devoted to the party | 


in power suddenly awakening to the fact that 
this glorious Liberal Gcevernment, in tinkering 
with the results of the system, are mis spending 
their energies. However, it is refreshing to note 
that occasionally they stumble across the truth. 

Working men engaged in those industries 
covered by unemployment insurance have re- 
cently disccvered the sincerity of the promise 
made by Lloyd George, to wit : 


“To provide adequate insurance to save the 


man who is out of work perforce and bis wife 
and family from starvation till he gets employ. 
ment.” (‘‘ Better Times,’ p. 246) ° 


They now realise that becauce they refuce to 
sign the obnoxious document, the powers that 
be have decided that no out of-work benefit is 
payable. ‘Deception is always a pretty con- 
temptible vice, but to deceive the pcor is the 
meanest of all.’’ (Limehouse George, 30.7 09 ) 
Others have discovered that their share of “rare 
and refreshing fruit” depends upon how the 
form sent from the Labour Exchange to their last 
employer is filled in. 

Turning to the Health Insurance side of this 
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that their fruit is not yet ripe. However, let us 


notice a tragic instance reported only a few days | 
ago of a clerk who died of consumption. To | 


fully appreciate this it is necessary to hear in 
mind the words of that “priest of humanity,” 
Lloyd George, uttered in Whitefield’s Taber- 
nacle, Oct. 14, 1911 : 


“A man goes to the doctor. He is examined 
The doctor discovers at once that he is attacked 


by tuberculosis, and he says to him: ‘ You must | 


knock off work at once. You must yo toa 
sanatorium.’ ‘The Government are . . to 
build sanatoria throughout the country. They 


are raising a million a year out of the Insurance | 


fund to keep up these first class hotels.”’ 


This is one side of the picture. In practice 
we find that, in the case of the clerk, these 
visions of Mr. George do not materialize. We 
are informed that: 


“As long ago as last November Mr. Lamb 

sought to obtain the sanatorium benefit pro- 

. mised by Mr. George. All that the Insurance 

Committee for the County of London offered 

him between then and yesterday morning when 

he breathed his last. was six quarts of milk!” 
(‘The People,” 15.2.14.) 


This is the treatment meted out to the mem 


_ bers of the working clas, - the producers of the 


world’s wealth— wher they are sick. They are 


| mocked by thore who batten on their misery. 


In the case of this clerk, although che hospital 
authorities stated that ‘the sooner he entered a 


| sanatorium the better,” all he waa able to re- 
ceive undera benign JLiberal zovernirent was - 
| 81x quarts of milk ! 


In conclusion, [ will take one more example 


Tor? candidates are pushing their respective | from the Rt. Hou. Lloyd George: 


“Tf at the end of an average term of office 
it were found that a Liberal Parliament had 
done nothing to cope seriously with the svcial 
condition of the people, to remove the national 
degradation of the slums and widespread po- 
verty and destitution in a land giittering with 
wealth then would a great cry arise 
in this land for a new party.” 

(‘ Better Times,’ p. 36 ) 


We claim most solemnly that the Liberal 
Party has failed—and must fail -to deal seri- 
ously with the “problems” which confront us 
today. Only by attacking and overthrowing 
the root cause of the trouble— capitalism —can 
the working class hope to gain their emancipa 


@ sane system of society. based on the common 


| ownership of the means and instruments for 


producing and distributing wealth. 


For a parasite class to talk to you, on whose | 


labour all security is founded, of national insur 
ance, in itself is insolence enough. Arise! and 
take security into your own hands. 

S. W. Topp. 


AN ANTISOCIALIST’S CHALLENGE 
ACCEPTED. 

AW attack on Socialism by Mr. George W. Daw, 
the Conservative Agent for Wandsworth and a 
local champion of capitalism, recently appeared 
in the ‘* Mitcham and Tooting Mercury,” in the 
course of which he stated that “there is one 
challenge I have made to Socialists which has 
never been accepted, and that is to conduct a 
debate on Socialism in the columns of a recog 
nised Socialist journal. 1 have an extensive 
acquaintance with Socialist literature, and bave 
noticed that whilst Socialists are so eager to de- 
bate on public platforms, where they can prac- 
tice the tricks of oratory on their audiences, in 
which they are adepts, they are equally reluctant 
to open the columns of their journals to pro 
nounced opponents.” 

We have written to Mr. Daw and to the above 
paper accepting his challenge and offering him 
space in this journal for three months to set out 
his case. We await his first contribution, which4s 
if received in time, will be published in our neat 
issue together with our reply 


‘ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
—————-= 0:0: 
\\ E have received with a request! rf pubolresaty n 
in these columns, a denmettiy COMM eat nfo 
Which we are able to print only the foll wing 
| extracts 


Press Committee, 
Laecal 2. Jos CT Arw. A 
Nanaimo, Tt 
Mr. Editar We shall appreciate the 


tion of this article in vour columns. a- 


Miser 
Wwe desire 

place before the public the salient fearures of 
| our struggle on Vancouver Island in the inter 
| est of Trade Unionism. Three thousand men are 


1 


invelved in the contest, which fas been come 
(oon for periods varying from ten to sixteen 
| months respectively. The United Mine Workers 
of America supporting the struggle, is a strong 
organisation, having a membership of 150,000, 

| and has its head oflice in the United States. 
"he mining towns are invested by special 
police and soldiers of the McBride and Bowser 
Government ; the streets are patrolled day and 
night, and military rule is observed to a degree 

that is ridiculous. . 

The ery against us is of being an alien organi- 
sation led by Socialist leaders. We have been 
told that to secure the favour of the Government 
and of the coal barons toa proposition of recog- 
nition we should have organised a Canadian 
union. Numerous attempts have been made for 
many years toobtain recognition of trade union 
organisation on this island. but all alike have 
met with the same opposition from these and 
other coal operators. 

At present 90 per cent. of the men who came 
out on strike are remaining loyal, and are deter- 
mined to remain so until victory is achieved. 

No picketing is allowed, and che few traitors 
who have gone to blackleg are guarded in going 
toand coming from the pits by special police 
and soldiers. Peace and quietness lias reigned 
among the men for nine months, but notwith- 








standing this the Union men are shadowed by 
the forces of so-called law and order. ; 

We trust that our brother Unionists of Eng 
land and Scotland will do all possible to help 
us win this strike by preventing all practical 
coal miners from coming to Canada. This 
country is full of men unable to secure work of 
any kind, who are being helped by the authori- 
ties to keep them from dying of starvation. 

Two of the districts within the strike zone 
have two Socialist representatives in the Provin- 
cial Legislature, and this has apparently been 
made the excuse for much of the unjust and 
cruel treatment of the men. Reference to this 
has been made in the Labour Commissioner's 
recent report on the present dispute. Dealing 
with attempts made by the Union to reach a 
settlement the Commigsioner says : 

~ The companies are not disposed to flavour 
negotiations with the organisation involving: re- 
cognition because it is an alien organisation, 
also because it is led by men whe are imbued 


' with Socialist ideas.” 


Further he states : 


“ The attempts at organisation were made in 


a way that involved recognition, and which 


could only have been expected to defeat its own 
purpose.’ 

Any sane person can see ata glance the sig- 
nificance of this Comunent it means that the 
position of the coal operators is favoured as 
against that of the men 

Bitter contempt and Opposition his 
shown all through by the Government : 
the prisoners and their wives have been con 
fronted with bitter Irony and reproach hy the 
judges, and im addition the most unjustifiabh 
sentences have been passed upon them. One oi 
these judges made himself conspicuous by say 
Ing that the spirits of the miners weuld le 
broken hy the penalties piiposed 

After sentence the men have received treat 
ment of the most dohumiar kind. consistings of 
insanitary feeding and sleeping arrangements, 
soo much so that sickness has ensued. and death 


heen 
evel: 


ihoone ibatance res ilied 


Wee are asied to state that the strike rs stall ty 


progres and that miners should stay away 
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ASQUITH’S MILITARY PICKLE. 
Ir, as is commonly said, it takes a clever man to 
be a fool, then it has been clearly demonstrated 
by the comedy of the past few days that the 
cleverest. men in the country are to found in the 
House cf Commons. 
institution, the British House of Commons, the 


“‘ model upon which is built all the democratic _ 
parliaments of the world,” has manifested such 


utter incapacity and folly in the labour of try- 


ing to deliver itself of a Home Rule Act, that it | 
has become the laughing stock of the Universe. | 
In the matter of sheer idiocy there is little to | 


choose between the course of procedure of either 
of the political parties. It was not to the inter- 
est of the Tories, any more than it was to that 
of the Liberals, to shout from the housetops that 
the whole farce of the Home Rule “fight” is 
bunkum, and the Irish question is merely a 
stalking horse for professional politicians to use 
to secure the pickings and plunder which are 
among the chief attractions of their profession. 
Neither was it to the interest of the Tories, any 
more than it was to that of the Liberals, to fur- 
nish such a powerful object iesson to Syndical- 
ists and others, on the matter of who really has 
eontrol of the armed forces of the nation. 
However, our concern for the moment is not 
with the Tory bunglers and tricksters, but with 
the Liberal Government and their Labour allies. 
In the gentle art of making fools of themselves 


Asquith & Co. are adepts. The reason is not far | 


to seek. In a special sense the Cabinet is a 
Cabinet of men on the make. No capitalist 
Cabinet, it is true, has ever been animated by 
any loftier inspiration than that of conserving 
capitalist interests, but even such an inspiration 
may holii something far removed from the ut- 
terly ignoble— may rise, indeed, to the height 
of & faith supported by unpriced service and 
sealed by self-sacrifice. 

It is one of the signs of the approaching de 
mise of the present ruling class, however, that, 
just as in the workshop, factory, and office they 
Lie become more and more dependent upon 
paid agents, so even in politics they bave come 
t< depend upon men who, whatever class they 
are drawn from, are pure and simple shekel 
hunters. The frequency with which apostasy 
is rewarded with preferment, even to Cabinet 
rank, is sufficient proof of this. 

This feature of modern politics has been very 
clearly exposed to view since the advent of the 
Liberal party to power. They started with John 
Burns. They have paid Churchill his price. 
They have dangled loaves and fishes before the 
greedy eyes of the traitor Labour Party. They 
have bought men left and right with the crambs 
of the spoils of office, in order that even among 
these snarling canatlle of the polls they might 
find henchmen to secure them their political 
plunder. 

Courage and a firm course may be looked for 
from men fighting in a “cause” from conviction 
of the right, or even the expediency of that 
cause, but men on the make, who are trembling 


That great and revered | 





not for their cause but for their well-salaried | 


offices, may be expected to show the pusillani- 
mous fibre of the white livered. A cause is only 
to be won by putting it to the touch, and if the 


“heart and mind” are in the cause it will bs | 
ut to the touch with the greatest resolution. 
Bat the hireling, who feara for hia job, goes 
groggy at the knees when he has to take action 
that may place his well oiled position in jeopardy. 
That is why this crew of Marconi vultures 
completely lost their native cuaning as to as 
their soldiers whether they would support them 
in their legislation. It is also, inversely, the 
reason their drooping spirits revived and their 
courage was renewed, when the bungling Tory 
“ statesmen,” by supporting the military strike, | 
gave the Liberals an issue that they would not | 
greatly fear to fight an election on. 
It is, perhaps, the most significant feature of | 
the incident, that the stick which each and every 
party and section has waved in the air as its 
contribution to the discordant comedy, has been 
that of the effect upon the working class. The 
Liberals have invited the Tories to consider the 
rod they are putting in pickle jfor themselves 
by advancing the theory that a soldier may re- 
fuse to obey orders on conscientious grounds, 
pointing out that the day may come when the 
‘“‘common”’ soldier will apply the theory in the 
case of industrial disturbance. The Tories have 
used the same arguments against the action of 
the Liberals in asking military officers what 
they would do in certain eventualities. And, 





as might be expected, the Labour Party, when | 280 


they-rushed to the rescue of Featherstone As- 
quith and his fellow incapables, exploited for 
all it was worth this professed fear that strikers | 
of the working class might one day turn the | 
aristocratic precedent to account. | 

Their seeming horror of such an eventuality | 
should not be lost upon the foolish workers who | 
have placed them where they are. It is eloquent 
prophesy of what course the Labour Party 
would take should they perchance find the reins 
of government in their bands at a time of “ in- 
dustrial disturbance.’”’ The treachery of the 
Labour Party of Australia in the recent strike in 
Brisbane is reflected in the British Labour 
leaders’ conéern for the capitalists’ precious 
instrument of oppression and the fear that they 
might some day refuse to fire upon recalcitrant 
workers. 

The incident at the Curraugh has given the | 
Labour Party an opportunity of drawing even | 
closer to the Liberal Party which they were in 
almost indecent haste to embrace. They leapt, 
like famished dogs at a paunch, at this chance | 
of abandoning even the last shred of pretence | 
that they have any other mission than that of | 
the orthodox Liberals. They seized like limpets | 
upon the shibboleth “ The Army versus the Peo- 
ple” as one that transcended all others and 





enabled them, if it shouid come to an election, | 


to wave aside awk ward questions concerning the 


class antagonism and their intimacy with their | : : E 
7 | there are two queativns rise to our minds. One 


Liberal paymasters. 


The Labour Party, as also the Liberal party, | 


know as well as we do that it is sheer shameleas 


vp Ne telRabort soe pire yn eet copia, Ot did the rapacious and bloodthirsty profit hun- 


even ‘the Army v. the Commons.” They know 


very well that the control of the Commons over | 


the Army is effective and complete. They know 
beyond all question that the iesue is not “ the 


Army v. the People,” but ‘‘ the Liberal party v. | 


the Tory party.” 


No one who has any knowledge at all of the | 


position ha3 any doubt about the subserviency | é , 
If there has been | The 10th ANNUAL SOCIAL AND DANCE 


| at Fairfax Hall, Harringay, on Good Friday at 


of the Army to Parliament. 
any action on the part of certain military men 


that would appear to controvert the position we | 
have always taken up, that is no sign that the | 


control of the armed forces is in other hands 
than those who hold political power. It is sim- 
ply a reflection of the weakness and pusillani- 
mity of the cowardly crew of time-servers who 
happen to bold office at the moment. Soldiers 
are quick to see the white feather. Featherstone 
Asquith and his coterie have displayed the des- 
pised plumage whenever they have ran up 


against anything that did not run away. The | 
workers they bully and swindle ; the doctors | 


and the Labour Party they bribed ; the Army 
they have crawled to. It is this weakness alone 
that encouraged the cavalry officers to strike. 

Weaflirm again that it ie through Parliament 
alone that the armed forces of the nation are 
controlled, and the events of the past few days 
have hoist their own engineers, in as much as 
they have confirmed us in the eyes of the work- 
ers of the world. Syndicalists take note. 


April, 1914. 


) 
AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING. 


——:0:—_ 
On Friday, February 24th, 1914, Mr. R. D. 
Denman, Liberal member for Carlisle, moved 
the second reading of a bill having for ite ob- 
jects (1) cutting down facilities exempting chil- 
dren from school attendance; (2) doing away 
with half time employment; (3) regulating child 
employment up to 16 years of age, and (4) abo- 
lishing street trading by males under 17 years 

of age, and by females under 18 years of age. 
Of course, the Libour Party had a voice in the 
discussion —or rather they had voices. Mr. Gold- 
stone as the spokesman of the Labour Party was 
in favour of the second reading, but Mr. A. 
Smith, the Labour member for Clitheroe, in the 
course of his remarks against the abolition of 


| the half time system spoke “of the necessity that 


the weaving trade should be got hold of when 
the fingers were supple and could be adapted to 
the industry, but did not think a year would 
make a great deal of difference on this point.” 
Strange, is it not, how history repeats itself ? 
The argument Mr. Smith, Labour Member of 
Parliament, uses to day in favour of the textile 
industry (mostly cotton), was identical with that 
used by the silk manufacturers in 1833 and 
1844. 
Listen to this iten from “Capital,” p. 279- 


“{n 1833 they had howled out in threatening 
fashion ‘if the liberty of working children 
of any age for 10 hours a day were taken away, 
it would stop their works.’ 

“It would be impossible for them to buy a 
sufficient number of children over 13. They 
extorted the privilege (ander Factory Acta, &c.) 
they desired. The pretext was shewn on sub- 
sequent investigation to be a deliberate lie. It 
did not, however, prevent them, during 10 
years, from spinning silk 10 hours a day out of 
the blood of little children who had to be 
placed upon stools for the performance of,their 
work. The Act of 1844 certainly ‘robbed’ them 
of the ‘liberty’ of employing children under 
11 longer than 63 hours a day. Bat it secured 
to them, on the other hand, the privilege of 
working children between 11 and 13, 10 hours 
a day, and of annulling in their case the edu- 
cation made compulsory for all other factory 
children. This time the pretext was ‘the dela- 
cae texture of the fabric on which they were 
employed requiring a lightness of touch only te 
be acquired by their early introduction to these 
factories.” 

“The children were slaughtered out-and-out 
for the sake of their delicate fingers, as in 
Southern Russia the horned cattle for the sake 
of their hide and tallow.” 

Here ends our quotation from “Capital” and 


is, has the Libour member for Clitheroe ad- 
vanced any different argument for the retention 
of half time labour in the cotton factories than 


ting silk manufacturers ; and can one term the 
Labour Party a party of progress even, whilat it 
contains people who advance (supposedly in 
the workers’ interests) “‘pretexts” advanced by 
capitalists 70 years ago in their interests ?—R. 
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SOCIALIST UNITY. 


—= JO --— 


Tais question las agitated such pseudo Socialist 
Organivations as the |. L.P., the Fabian Society, 
and the S D.F. (the latter now known as the 
B.S.P.) for years past. But for the last two 
years it has been a “ buraing question” with 
the B.S.P., and although attempts have been 
made to secure “Socialist unity” by uniting 
these anti Socialist organisations, they have been, 
and must continue to be, failures. 

The cause of this failure is obvious and sim- 
ple. They can find no common standpoint. It 
is the irony of their fate that the very thing 
which prevents them being Socialist prevents 
them attaining even quassi-Socialist unity. 

This thing which keeps them apart is the lack 
of understauding of the working-class position. 
‘Out of ignorance of this position spring all 
those divergences of opinion which not only 
keep them from uniting on a basis for which 
the description “Socialist” would be a shameful 
misnomer, but prevent them realising unity on 
@ Socialist basis, in the only place in which it 
can be realised - the place in which, indeed, it 
4 realised —in the Socialist Party. 

The lack of this understanding deprives them 
of all legitimate clai:ns to be Socialist organisa- 
tions, and being Socialist only in name (or not 
even in that in most cases) it is childish of them 
to talk of Socialist unity. 

To be a Socialist the recognition of the Class 
Struggle and what it implies is necessary. A 
large section of the above parties not only do 
not recognise that a war exists between the 
capitalist clase and the working clase, but deny 
that it exists Other sections admit the exist- 
ence of the Class Struggle, and at the same time 


proceed to lead the workers into traps laid by | 


the ruling class, thus vindicating the claim of 


the S.P.G.B. that they are assisting the capital- | 
ist class, and therefore must be opposed by the | 


Socialist Party. 

Having made these assertions I will bring 
witnesses from these parties to prove them. 

It is not necessary to go at length into details 
-as to how the LLLP. and Fabian Society have 

rpetrated frauds on the workers, as it is fast 

ming recognised that they are nothing but 

a part of the Liberal party, and one statement 
which has never been contradicted will suffice 
‘to bear out my assertion. 
_ Mr. Philip Saowden, after admitting the ex- 
istence of an arrangement between the Liberals 
and the Labour Party, made the following 
statement : 


“If the Labour Party Executive bad en- 
dorsed a second candidate for Leicester, it 
would have jeopardised the seats of four fifths 
of the present Labour Members. It is no use 
putting forward every reason except the true 
one. The present Labour representation in 
Parliament is there mainly by the goodwill of 
the Liberals, and it will disappear when that 
good will is turned into active resentment ” 

(“ Labour Leader,” June 26, 1913.) 


Thousands of other equally damning state- 
ments against the [.L P. could be adduced if it 
were necessary. 

With regard to the B.S.P. more must be said. 

On September 30th and October Ist 1911, 
@ “Socialist Unity” conference was held at 
Caxton Hall, Salford. This was attended by 
members of the IL P. and S.D.P. mainly, aad 
after two days talking the nett result was the 
changing of the 8.D.P. into the BS.P., and the 
unity of a few more confused pers ns. 

As a basis of union, F. Burgess (I.L.P.), Stoke 
Newington, moved the following: “That the 
only basis for Socialist unity is to proclaim for 
Socialism only, and that there shall be no poli- 
tical ailiance with any non Socialist or Labour 
body.” 

Further, one of the methods in the Constitu- 
tion is as follows : 


“The establishment of a militant Socialist 
party in Parliament and on local bodies com- 
pletely independent of all parties which support 
the capitalist system.” 

The unity of this body did not last after the 
rising of its inaugural meeting, and to prove 
this let us take ita own evidence. 

Firstly, some of the ways it proclaims ‘‘So- , 


‘cislism only.” “Justice,” March 9th, 1912, 


THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


advocated the supporting of the ‘Tory against 
the Liberal at the St. Rollox bye election, and 
again 10 its issue of May 25th, 1912, it advised 
the workers in two bye-elections (Norfolk and 
South Hackney) to vote Tory and so deal a blow 
at the present Government. 

Dealing with the coal strike, the London 
Committee of the B.S.P. issued a special leaflet, 
and a paragraph in reference to it in “Justice” 
of March 16, 1912, contains the following : ‘It 
demands that the Government should stop this 
robbery, and calls for the national ownership of 
mines, thus securing a decent wage for the 
miners and coal for the people at half the 
ordinary price.” But to add to its record of 
inconsistency the Executive Committee of the 
P.S.P. issued a manifesto to the strikers giving 
them advice, and after a warning against treach- 
ery comes the following : ‘‘ remember also, that 
mere government ownership isno remedy. The 


Sweating and tyranny in the Post Office are 


conclusive evidence of that.” 

So inside one week the workers are told (1) 
that national owngrship wil? secure “decent 
wages,” and (2) that sweating will prevail under 
national ownership ! 

However, when one knows the composition of 
the B.S.P. one ceases to be surprised. 

Take the following, from the private official 
paper of this weird organisation, the ‘Socialist 
Record (Feb. 1913) : “I [the writer of the 
article, Mr. F. Edwards] know one branch of the 
Party which will not sell ‘Justice’ or the 
‘Clarion’ because they advocate piffling reforms. 
One branch seriously discussed the expulsion of 


| two members who publicly referred to nationa- | 


lisation of the mines at the time of the coal 


| strike. One branch engaged several speakers | 


_ advocating different policies. 

“One speaker declared for nothing but the 
Revolution, and another for everything that 
would help on the Revolution. One speaker said 


but Industrial Unionism would serve. 

“One branch has the words: ‘Socialism and 
Syndicalism the only Hope of the Workers’ 
emblazoned on its banner. Some branches will 
only sell the pamphlets recommended by a cer- 
tain speaker who is not a member of the Party, 


aud they ignore the suggestions of the Executive | 
| ters finally refused to sanction Alderman Ban- 


> Council,” 


The above quotation is baeked up by Mr. 

. Hunter Watts, who writes in “Justice” (March 
8, 1913): 

“Labourites and Syndicalists, Idealista and 

Realists, anti-politicals and champions of poli- 

tical action, have all of them embarked in the 


B.S.P. boat, and are all rowing in different | 


directions, though each avers he is steering for 
the one port—Socialism.” 


Furthermore, an article in the ‘* Socialist 
Record” of May 1913, by an expert coafusion- 
ist, Mr. F. H. Gorle, gives an ides of how united 
this B.S.P. is on essentials. 


“Some of the resolutions on the Cunference 
Agenda show an amusing diversity of opinion. 
Gorton * believes that the BS.P. must definitely 
and emphatically declare that it cannot work 
with any other party.’ Pollockshaw saye the 
B.S.P. should affiliate to the Labour Party. 

* Derby is of the opinion that ‘no branch’ 
should enter into any alliance with the Labour 
Party fo: elections both local and nati »na!. South 
Salford declare that we must be neutral, but our 
members must work only for their own party. 

“ Erith demands that ‘no member shall join 
any party which profeases to have foreits object 


- the same aims and inspirations as ours.” 


The late H. Quelch (‘ Justice,” 29.3.13) de- 
plored the fact that the time of the E.C. was 
largely taken up by squabbles owing to its 
Anarchist or Syndicalist members, and advised 
the B.S.P. members to bear this in mind when 
electing the new executive. In other words, kick 
out the Syndicalists. 

But what is the present attitude of the B.S.P. 
towards these Syndicalists who they admit are | 
op to jaliam ? 

n the E.C. minutes of Sept. 27th and 28th, 
published in the ‘Socialist tecord” for Jan. 
1914, a “‘letter was read from the Gorton branch 
returning the cards and stamps for the Parlia- 

mentary Levy, with a general expreasion of 
Opinion against political action.” 
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that what was wanted was class-conscious poli- | 
tical action, whilst another urged that nothing | 
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It was decided to point out to them that “the 
whole tone of their letter was against the poli- 
tical object of the B.S." ‘Taey were asked to 
rescind their decision and do their best to collect 
the levy. The minutes of the next meeting re- 
corded that “ Gorton branch agalu returning 
cards and stamps for the Parliamentary Levy, 
with a definite refusal to subscribe the levy, it 
was pointed out that the branch was nearly 12 

* months in arrear with the ordinary dues to 
Central Office, and no satisfactory assurances 
being forthco:ning, it was decided to suspend 
the branch under rule 9 for non-payment of 
dues, and they were to be warned that unless 
the arrears of dues were paid and Pariiamentary 
Levy loyally collected and remitted to the Central 
Office, the Conference would be recommended 
to dissolve the branch.” 

Fancy a political party in conference being 
recommended to dissolve a branch that has de- 
clared against political action ! 

Again —and this reference must be the last, 
although one could go on —on page 2 of a leaf- 
let coupled with membership form of B.S.P. we 
find the following by Victor Grayson : 


“The L.L.P. is no longer a Socialist party, at 
least while it remains a component part of the 
| Labour Party.” 


| Mr. H. M. Hyndman said in “Justice,” (Nov. 
| 16, 1912): “Asa member of the [nternational 
| Socialist Bureau, [ strongly opposed the admis- 

sion of the British Labour Party to representa- 
| tion on the Bureau, as well as at the [nvernational 
Congresses, because it was not, and is not, a 
Socialist Party in any shape or way, but is, on 
the contrary, an anti-Socialist party.” 


| _ Three paragraphs from the “ Socialist Record” 
of July 1913 will fit in here. 


“E. R. Hartley was publicly adopted as 
Socialist and Labour candidate the following 
evening, and the contest was entered upon. 

“The relations between the B.S P. and the 
local Labour bodies during the contest were of 
| 4 most cordial character, and valuable support 
was rendered to Hartley's candidature by active 
and prominent members of the local Labour 

ies. 

“ Up to the evening of Thursday, June 19th, 
the date on which the Labour Party Head-quar- 


| 


| ton’s candidature, the B.S.P. studiously refrained 

| from any action which would embarass either 

| the National Labour Party or the Leicester 
Labour Party, or prejudice their decision.” 


Please re-read the “ basis of union” resolution 
previously quoted and it will show you another 
S.D.P. somersault. 

I am afraid I have been rather lengthy in my 
survey, but the trickery and igaorance of these 
bodies is very extensive, aad the 8e'i-privacy 
of the B.S.P. makes it nevessary that the ground 
should be covered. It is very difficult to get 
copi-s of the official organ of the B.S.P. —the 
“Socialist Record ” —but whea one can do 80 
it 13 a revelation of confusion aad discord that 
makes their aspirations toward uuity laughable. 

TOW 
———— 


CENTRAL ECONOMIC CLASS. 


A Central E:sn9 ni: Class has been started 
at the Head Oilice, aud intending students are 
urged to attend every [hursday evening at 8. 

he Class Struggle is on —be ye prepared ! 


“ SOCIALISM 


versus 


TARIFF REFORM.” 


BEING A REPORT OF 


A DEBATE 


BETWEEN 4 
J. FITZGERALD, representing S.P.G.B. _~ 
AND 


Mr, SAMUEL SAMUELS, prospective 


Conservative candidate for Wandsworth, 
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SWELLED HEADS. 
— :0: : 
To-pay the capitalist class is in possession of all 
the means of wealth production. Some members 
of that class own but a small share, others 
scarcely realise the extent of their possessions, 
they are so large. Tradeand commercearealways 
more or less of a gamble to the individual capi-. 
talist, and in this game of hazard it necessarily | 
follows that occasionally the small capitalist | 
will increase his share and become a creature of | 
some importance in the capitalist world. 

Competition there is, often involving for eome 
loss and even failure, while shrewdness, cup- — 
ning, and good luck, always backed by some 
capital, will lift others into prominence and 
greater affluence, though such cases become 
more rare as the system develops. It is from 
such as these we get the egotistical columns of | 
trash, cooked interviews, half advertisementand | 
half self praise, that figure largely in the modern | 
newspaper. “The story of my phenomenal suc- 
cess,” by A. W. Gammon, “Advice to young © 
men who want to get on,” by Lord Selfrich, and 
such-like stories almost as wonderful as the 
“Arabian Nights” entertainments. _ | 

Were some of these gentlemen afflicted with | 
George Washingtonism—physically incapable of | 
telling a lie—we should find them proclaiming 
that all their lives they had been idle loafers | 
compared with the average worker in his every- 
day struggie fora bare existence. 

The competition between capitalists is of an 
entirely different order to that between the | 
workers. In the former there is seldom any 
worse penalty than compulsory economising. 
In the case of the worker, however, failure means | 
slow starvation, disease and death. The penalty 
that awaits the unfortunate worker is constantly 
before his eyes; every day brings fresh object 
leesons, and every ragged tramp he meets re- 
minds him of the stern necessity of a ready 
response to capitalist discipline. 

The capitalist knows he is useless and un- | 
necessary in tLe actual operations of production. 
He relies on managers and overseers chosen 
from the workers, who, because of their technical 
knowledge— and fear— pump the maximum of 
energy from the slaves. Everyone knows that — 
speeding up increases in every occupation and 
that competition grows more fierce almost daily. 

These facta are matter for self-congratulation 
to the wealtby egotist, who would like us to be 
lieve that he only escaped these conditions 
through bis exceptional ability and marvellous 
brain power. Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., 
in a recent article to the, now defunct, ‘‘ London 
Budget,” is an instance of this fatuous attitude 
of mind. He deals with social questions from a 
perscnal standpoint and the result is a conglo- 
meration of platitudes, fallacies and contradic- 
tions. He says: eo 

“T feel for the rising generation, seeing the 
difficulties before them are far greater than 
what faced the boys of my boyhood. There 
are tco many doctors, and not enough patients ; 
there are too many lawyers, and not enough 
legal business ; there are too many builders, and 
not enough houses to build— all through life it 
is the same.” 

Plenty of weavers and not enough cloth to 
weave. Plenty of bootmakers, not enough boots 
to be made; and of all biting inconsistencies, 
plenty of pawnbrokers, not enough poor to keep 
them flourishing. 

There is no suggestion that there is not 
enough land, containing the ses substances 
for the production of all these differept forme 
of wealth. while there is the bald admission that 
there is a superfluity of willing workers. The 
nature given material is here in abundance, the 
workers are plentiful, the harvest is rich ; why, 
then, is there poverty ? Because production is 
not carried on for use, but to meet the demands 
of the market that the capitalist may realise the 
value existing in commodities over and above 
the workers’ wages, or cost of living. In a word 
production is not carried on for the benefit of 
the producers, but for the profit cf capitalist 
non- producers. 

That is why scciety has developed the incon- 
sistency mentioned by Sir George and qucted 
above. Unemployment is the natural conse- 

quence of a system where the means of life are 
owned by a small class who buy labour-power 
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as a commodity. Slow starvation, the reault of 
unemployment, is therefore natural and neces 
sary to Capitalism. Sir George says: 


“What happens is that every three generations 
the pressure of the competition of life becomes 


_ 80 overpowering that, unless there are fields for 
| emigration or wars or great pestilences, it is 1n- 


evitable that an ever-growing proportion of the 
population must die of slow starvation. 


In a statement which appears precise and is 
not, he merely admits the claim of the Socialist 


| that under Capitalism slow starvation exists as 


a natural effect of the system. Not only so, but 
he gives us another point in our case: 


“The more prosperous a country becomes the 


_ more its wealth becomes segregated in a few 
| hands, and the more intense the pressure of life 


on the rest of the population.” 


What could the Socialist say of Capitalism 
that would be more dammifig—the more pros- 
perous a country, the greater the wealth of the 
few and the more intense the poverty of the 


' many. A system of society where men, women 


and children die of slow starvation because 


there are too many workers and not enough 


work to be done, and this-- is the best of all 
possible systems in the best of worlds. The 
truth will out though an arnvy of social quacks, 
sky pilots and labour leaders do their best to 
smother it in confusion. Our “aged knight” in 
his dotage cannot withhold the truth, which 
escapes him in the simple language of second 
childhood. 7 . ; 

While speaking of the actual conditions he is 
safe because be is dealing with facts, but when 


| he moralises he simply babbles. ‘‘There is no 


adversity that happens to one which cannot be 
traced to one’s own fault.” His former state- 
ment “That an ever-growing proportion of the 
population must die of slow starvation” is for- 


' gotten. To be born a member of the clases where 


competition is-so fierce is surely the greatest 
adversity that can happen to one, yet such a 


' calamity is altogether beyond our control. 


His advice to “take life as it comes” is only 
fit for cowards. Submit tamely to exploitation 
and slavery. Believein the divine right of a para- 
sitic class to own the means of life. Be thankful 
for our own microscopic share of the weglth 
which we alone produce. Our shoddy clothes, 
adulterated food, and the reeking slums in which 
we fester out our lives. “Take life as it comes.” 
Never question the right of our masters to live 
in idleness and luxury; and when members of 
the working class are murdered in mine and 
factory for profits, accept it as the will of god 
Capital. Though unemployment increase (as it 
must); though wages are reduced and prices 
rise; though our fellow-workers tramp the 
streets in Groves, and tiny children are used up 
like raw material in the factory hells, do not 
complain, join the P.S.A. and—“‘take life as it 
comes.” 

Let the cravens and sycophants among the 
workers follow the “aged knight’s” advice. But 
those who have a spark of manhocd will scorn 
such inaction. A knowledge of the conditions 
he describes transforms real men and women 
into rebels ; fires them with the determination 
to understand the cause of their poverty and to 
end it. Our movement is for those who will act 
with us, when they are convinced. a 

Based upon science, the working-class position 
is, pevertheless, easily understood. Once under- 
stood there can be no backstairs and no wire- 
pulling. Its single object— the organisation of 
our class as a political patty to overthrow 
Capitalism and establish Socialism —is never 
obscured. Our Declaration of Principles ehows 
the need for, and the way to achieve this object. 
They are clear, simple and pregnant with trutb. 
No matter how stupendous the task may seem, 
it is the only way, and the working class, with- 
out guides or leaders, must take it if they would 
be free. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Oo-—— 


H. T. Nicnotson (Walthamstow).—In view of the 
fact that we have in hand the clergyman’s own 
rejoinder to our reply, the publication of- your 
contribution to the discussion on “ Socialism and 


Religion” is deferred j L 


’ 





THE MAXIMUM PROFIT. 


:0: ——___ — 


As was pointed out in our recent exposure of 
Lloyd George’s Land Campaign, the treatment 
received by the miners in their struggle for a 
minimum wage supplies a good example of 
Liberal method in dealing with such cases. 

Yet in spite of what the past can teach as to 
the effect of Capitalist legislation upon working- 
class conditions, thousands of toilers are now 
looking forward to the time when this much- 
mouthed scheme of “land reform” shall mate- 
rialise into an Actof Parliament. That. being the- 
case, the reproduction of a few statements made 
by supporters of this latest Liberal fraud might 
prove useful. 

Extract number one shows clearly the lines 
upon which the Liberal’s action is based. 


“All experience not only in this but in other 
industries, and not only in this country and 
time, but in other countries and other times— 
shows that ill-paid labour is the least efficient, 
and an increase in efficiency due to better food 
and to raising of the general conditions of daily 
life will, sooner or later, and we think sooner 
rather than later, make itself apparént in in- 
creased productiveness and yield.” 


And further we read : 


“I have given you a general survey of our 
proposals. What I have to say in conclusion is 
this. There is nothicg in them that is unfair 
to any class or interest involved. There is 
nothing in them that imposes upon any owner. 
of land in town or country a heavier burden 
than that which every wise and public spirited 
owner is under existing conditions, not only 
willing, but anxious to assume.” 


With these words did Asquith, in a speech at 
the National Liberal Club, reported by the 
“ Daily Chronicle,” (10.12.13) soothe the troubled 
mind of any Capitalist employer that was per- 
turbed by the sight of “David” dangling such 
juicy fruit before the workers’ eyes. 

The statement that the Liberals do not intend 
to impose “a heavier burden than that which 
every wise and public spirited owner is under 
existing conditions, not only willing but anxious. 
to assume,” is borne out by Lord Ashby St. 
Leger’s, a large land-owner—and evidently a 
wise one—who is putting into practice upon 
his own estate the theory advanced by this. 
‘Featherstone hero.” And in order to advertise 
his “‘ generosity” or wisdom, he tells us through 
the “Daily News and Leader” (19.11.13) : 


‘He believed that good wages were commer-. 
cially sound. Lady Wimborne and himeelf had 
realised a project which had long engaged 
their attention. They were taking two farms 
in band. A standard wage of 21s. 6d. would 
be paid for adult labour, which, after allowing 
for an economic rent for cottage and garden, 
would leave the labourer with a remuneration 
which was 30 per cent. more than the average 
and 50 per cent. more than the minimum which 
they had ascertained was previously current in 
the district. The number of bands would be 
increased and a half holiday would be granted. 
This standard would apply to all their em- 
ployees engaged in rural pursuits. An econo- 
mic rent would be paid tothe landlord for the 
farm, and further, he was sanguine that the 
undertaking would show a profit on the capital 
invested. 

“How could all this be achieved? The talis- 
man on which he relied was increased produc- 
tivity and increased output. Sufficient capital 
and improved up-tc-date methods would ac- 
complish wonders.” 


In this and the previous statement I have 
quoted the essential point is admitted— that, if 
an increase of wages takes place greater efficiency 
obtains, cancelling any benefits that would 
otherwise fall to the worker, and consequently 
leaving the employer on the winning side. 

Thus the hopeful outlock for the farm worker 
is further speeding up by means of more up- 
to date methods, a greater expenditure of energy 
in the day's toil, with the result that any increase 
in wages will be absorbed in supplying this 
much abused machine— the modern wage earner 

with extra fuel, in the form of food, clothing, 
and sbelter, to meet the increasing output of 
labour power. More work per man will mean a 
fall in the number employed on a given task, 
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resulting in the number of unemployed rising. 
His life yet further shortened and its misery 
magnified by the more intense. character of 


labour, the agricultural worker will realise that | 


the master clase in their greed for profit respect 
not his comfort, ner even his life. 

The truly capitalist nature of this scheme is 
further emphasised by Lloyd George. The 
“Daily Chronicle’ (23.12.13) reports tuis mouth 
almighty of the Liberal Party in these wordg : 


“T* -e will bean exception made in the case 
of old men” (the minimum wage is the subject 
referred to) “who cannot be expected to render 
the same service as they were capable of giving 
in the days of their prime, and who are kept 
on to do light work on the farm often from 
motives of kindliness and goodwill.” 


So much for the party whose heart bleeds for 
the aged worker when sentiment would har. 
monise with economy. But why an exception in 
the case of old men? From motives of kindli- 
ness and goodwill ? Far from it. Tue Capitalists 
do not intend to “flog a dead horse.” Having 


passed their “prime” the old men are not fit | 


material for this method of speediug up, conse- 
quently the increased wage would not accom 
plish the desired effect of greater profit, which 
being the “all in all” of the master class, the 
aged worker must toil on for the miserable 
pittance he is at present compelled to “live” 
upon, when an employer can be found, whu 
“from motives of kindliness and goodwill "—- 
will exploit him. 

Such is the position of the working class, who, 
being propertyless, can live. only by selling 
themselves for wages to those that own tie 
means of wealth production. While these con- 
ditions remaiu poverty and misery must be the 
workers’ portion. Oaly by changing the basis 
-of society from one of private t» that of coaamon 
Ownership, can this slavery and all the evils it. 


implies be ended. The class that to-day cwnand | 


control the meana of production 1oust therefore 


be overthrown. To do this the workers, united | 


by a common knowledge of their class position, 
Must organise into a pitical party, secure 


political power by tie strength of their vote, aad | 


use that power to place society upon the foun. 


rise a system in which slave and parasite, poverty 
and gluttony will be impossible, but where all 
shall shoulder a fair portion of the social labour, 
and in return enjoy a like portion of the social 
product. C. Lake. 


THE QUESTION OF INCENTIVE. 
*: ——0:0 


THE recent report in the “ Daily Sketch” of the 
once weil known actor Walter Hemming —pro- 
fessionally known as ‘‘ Witty Walter Walton” —- 


“Daily Sketch” in giving hia life’s history says : 


“ His is theold old story of a footlight favourite | 
who outlives his fame,” and winds up with the | 
remark : ‘ Bad Juck, ill health, and vacant dates | 


made inroads i:ito his savings, and to-day the 
man who made much money for himself and 


more for other people (italics mine) is penniless.” | 


His bankruptcy, broken health, and dan- 


gerous illness at the age of 72, after about half | 
a century of hard labour as a profit-making | 
machine, following upon the death in abject | 


misery and poverty, in Paris, of the tan who 
invented cold storage and thus put thousands of 
pounds into the coffers of a certain section of 
the capitalist class, should demonstrate to the 
most sceptical the fact that the master class, 


after squeezing a wage slave dry, will throw | 
him aside on the industrial scrap-heap like a | 


sucked orange. 

It is not long since a once famous opera singer 
who, according to the Capitalist Press, “‘Sang 
with all the famous opera singers of the day,” 
died in a London slum in poverty, hunger, and 
dirt. ‘That organ of light and truth, the “Lon- 


inquest On Mr. Richard Creen, a once popular 
opera singer who had committed suicide, it was 
stated that he had been driven to sleep on the 
Embankment.” 
consequent return to poverty of Preston Mud- 
dock, who, under the nom de plume of Dick 
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Donovan, became famous to fiction lovers as the 
writer of hundreds of detective novels, ix still 
fresh ir. the mind of the present writer. Many 


| reward of industry under Capitalism, but the 
above will suffice. 


than never to go up at all,’” the thinking man 


cease to produce as much profit as they formerly 
did 

become as prowinent as these, suffer from the 
effects of ‘a rainy day”? Those scoffers who 


introduce the ancient tag: ‘ What incentive 


selves in all seriousness, in view of the fore 





going: * What incentive is there under Capi 
talism ” ? 

Take labour-saving inventions, for instance. 
Every working-class inventor knows full well 





| 


| tion, in the particular trade his invention is used 


| reap? Asa rule his invention, valuable though 
| it may be, is hought by some rich company for 











The recent bankruptcy and | 


| a very trifling sum. All aloug the line inventors 
| have received a miserable amount for their 


; : n- | democratic control of all the machinery of wealth 
dation of Common Ownership, from which will | 


| will be encountered before the dawn of Socialism 
| arrives. Hunted and harried by the master 
“lying at Death’s door, with fame and money | ) 
gone, after amusing thousands of people,” once | 
again shows Capitalism in its true light. The | 


t; led int ires and blind | ae : 
ment; tec into quagmires and blind alleys by | sciousness of Coolie labour. If not, how will the 


| are a burden tw them 


| coupled with the competition of awakening 


_ workers to organise with us now ; 


| labour-saving appliances mean increased unem 


that unemployment will be caused to members 
of his own class, by his invention being placed 


to invent? The desire to benefit society? Not 
a bit of it! The need for bread, more probably. 
Indeed, many a wage siave has withheld his 
invention from the world, recognising that 


ployment and consequent misery and degrada- 


in. Then again, what reward does the inventor 


efforts. So we see that under Socialism, when 
poverty, hunger, and want will be banished 
from every hearth, the@ucentive to invent will 
be much greater than under the adverse con- 
ditions of to-day. The inventor will then have 
every incentive, realising that in a system of 
society based wpon th common ownership and 


other instances could be quoted to show the | 


_ In apite of the Capitalistic “ copy book ” pla- | 
| Uitudinarians, who prate that “it is better to go | 
| up tike a rocket and come down like the stick, | 


will still want to know how it is that members | 
of the working class who, after a life of weary | 


toil, have distinguished themselves, are left to | 
starve and die in abject poverty, as soon as they | 


Why should workers, who, benefiting society, | 


will there be under Socialism,” should ask theme | 








production and distribution, every invention he | 
brings forward, instead of throwing his fellow | 
workmen out of employment, as it did in the | 
dark ages of Capitalism, will mean a reduction | 


| in the hours and monotony of labour, and codn- 
| sequent increase in the hours of leisure. 
| inventions will benefit all mankind, whereas 
| to-day they only benetit a small profit-grabbing | 


Then | 


ca: italist class. 

What greater incentive could obtain ? 

The night cf working-class misery is going 
to be very dark, and many a “hopeless dawn ” 


class; bullied, insulted, and brow beaten by 
their henchmen and foremen ; daily, aye, hourly | 
haunted by the fear of starvation and unemploy- 


those political will-o’-the-wisps the “labour 
bleeders”’; intellectually chloroformed with 
that sarcotic religion, the workers’ lives to-day 
a longer or shorter, | 
painful journey from cradle to coffin. Born | 
slaves, they are slaves all their lives, and slaves 
they die. 

The menacing operations of combines and 
trusts, which ignorant capitalist politicians think 
ther can smash ; the always increasing output 
of labour, assisted by improved machinery, and 


Eastern nations, must cause more and more 
workers to be consigned to the industrial scrap- 
heap. 

Along with the speeding up of the exploited 
will be the competition of the unemployed for | 
the situations of those in work. Hunger and | 





disease, prostitution and squalor, are bound to | 
get worse, and will ever dog the worker’s foot- 


| steps. Capitalism is rotten ripe. The social 
| system is ready for a change. Its utility in 
| developing industry is finished and it has out- | 
don Daily Express,” recently said that “at the | 


lived its usefulness. 

We of the S.P.G.B earnestly exhort our fellow- 
to wage the 
biggest war the world has ever known —a war 
by its very nature international; a war upon 
which depends the happiness, joy and freedom 
of the class whose brain and brawn alone pro- 
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duce everything, useful and necessary to society 
the war known as the class si ruggle. 
Fellow wage slaves, when are you going to 
waken up avd help us with this work, your and 
our emancipation ? A.C. Kewty. 


THE FORUM. 


et) 


MUST WE WAIT FOR THE "NIGGER"? ° 


LTo tHe Eprror.) 

Dear Sir, Those of us who are interested in 
the wider application of the Principles of Socia- 
lism would be glad, if it were possible, to have 
discussed that clause in the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples that says the “emancipation of the working 
class will involve the emancipation of all man- 
kind without distinction of race or sex.” 

In its application to sex it is sufficiently 


| obvious that the emancipation of the male wor- 
| king class, as the result of the economic change 
| from Capitalism to Socialism, will ring with it 
| the emancipation of the female portion of the 


working class at one aud tiie same time. But in 
its connection with what Is knownasthe ‘ Yellow 


on the market. What incentive is there for him | Peril,” and the position of a subject race as it 


obtains in many of the Colonies uot only of 
Great Britain but of most of the colonising 
Curopean countries, the position of the Socialist 
movement and the working class emancipation 
following upon ita success, is by no means so 
clear. The native races of these colonies, as 
they are brought within the scope of capitalist 
production, introduce a new element into the 
working class. The standard of living, upon 
which competition ia the labour mark¢ t uperates, 
is in their case usually lower than that of the 
European, and they very soon become, as ex- 
perience shows, competitors with the white 
worker to the detrimert of the latter, and the 
general lowering of the standard of living. The 
same thing applies when the European colonist 
is up against the competition of the Asiatic races. 
[In sume parts of Western America as wel! as in 
Australia, the competition of the Japanese and 
Chinese workers has practically crowded tie 
white worker out of the locality. 
The germ of the Socialist idea arises from 
the pressure of economic conditions upon the 
workers. he increasing pressure arising from 
the growth of Capitalisin, and the ever widening 
division between the classes, makes the develop. 
ment of that idea, and the perfection of its ex- 
pression in the Socialist movement, the natural 
result of the development of Capitalism. As the 


| . ra 
| consciousness of the source of pressure expands 
| with the development of Capitalism, so the re- 


sistance tO economic pressure leaves the inco- 
herent, blind etage of labourism and its kindred 
forms and becomes definitely Socialist. The 
introduction of a.lower class of labour in the 


form of ccloured workers, means putting back 


| the hands of the clock considerably if the Socia- 


list movement must wait upon the class con- 


emancipation, which must be the work of the 
working class itself, emancipate all maukind 
without distinction of race. Yours taithfully 
** ENGINEER.” 

———EEEEEE——EE 


’ 


It is pleasing to note (vide the ‘“‘Londou Ty- 
pographical Circular”) that the booklet recently 


| issued by the Army authorities was printed in 


a Trade Union shop. It will, no doubt, also be 


| the pleasing result of those ‘I’.U. circulars, that 


the new recruits will wear 1'.U. clothes. use 
guns made in TU. shops, and fire T.l". bullets 
into ‘T.U. craniums. T: -As 
ee 
AU‘KNOWLEDGMENTS, 
Reo VED 
“Weekly People” (New York). 
“Gaelic American’ (New York). 
“ British Columbia Federationist”” (Vane' ver). 
“Civil Service Socialist” (london) 
* Freedom" (London) 
“Cottons Weekly.” Canada.) 
“ Appeal to Reason.’ Nansas 
“Tnterrational News Letter”? | Berlin 
“The Western Clarion” (Vancouver). 
“The Socialist” (Melbourne 
“Tndustrial Union News” (Detroit). 
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S.P.G.B. LECTURE LIST 


(LONDON DISTRICT. 


5th. 


R. Reynolds 
C. Baggett 
A. Sadd 

A. Anderson 
A. Hoskyns 
H. Joy 

A. Bays 

F. Vickers 

J. Ward 

R. Bruce 
T. W. Lobb 
A. L Cox 
A. Sadd 

C. Elliot 

A. Wallis 
A. W. Pearson 
S. Blake 

A. Barker 
A. Hoskyns 
J. Wray 

A. Jacobs 

J. G. Stone 
B. Young" 
J. Fitzgerald 


SUNDAYS. 


Battersea, Prince's Head 11.30 


Clapham Common 
Clapton, N.E., Keaninghall Rd. 
Edmonton Green 
Finsbury Park 
orest Gate, (Station) 
he Park (Marble Arch) 
ord (staticn) 
Kilburn, Priory Pk. Rd. 
Manor Park, Earl of Essex 


Marylebone, Salisbury Rd. Lisson Grove 
Paddington, Prince of Wales 
Parliament Hill 

Peckham Triangle 

Tooting Broadway 


, 
Tottenham, West Green Car. 
Victoria Park 
Walham Green Church 
Walthamstow, Hoe-st 
Watford, Market Place 7-30 
Wood Grn., Jolly Butchers Hill 11.30 A.W. Pearson 

7.30 A. Wallis 


MONDAYS.—Islington, Highbury Cnr. 8.30. N. 
WEDNESDAYS._Faxt Hi 


12th. 


R. Bruce 

]. Fitzgerald 

J. Fitzgerald 

A. Sadd 

A. W. Pearson 
A. Anderson 


—x- 


19th. 


A. Barker 
A. Hoskyns 
A. Hoskyns 
A. Cox 

A. Wallis 
F. Vickers 


FOR APRIL. ( 


J. Wray 
. Le Carte 
. Lytton 
. Barker 
. Reynolds 
. Jacobs 
- Elliott 
. Wallis 
- Hoskyns 
G. Stone 


Cc 
A 
A 
J. 
H. Cooper 
G. re iy 
A 
H 


H. King 

J. G. Stone 
C. Varker 
E> Lake 

B. Young 

]. Fitzgerald 
S. Blake 

T. Wilks 

R. Reynolds 
R. H. Kent 
H. Joy 

A. W. Pearson 
C. Baggett 
T. W. Lobb 
A. Jacobs 
H. Cooper 
R. Bruce 
A. Sadd 


. Anderson 
. Joy 
A. L. Cox 
E. Fairbrother 
A. Bays 
B. Wilke 
B. Young F. W. Stearn 
A. Hoskyns j. Wray 
Kensington, Lancaster Rd., Portobello Rd., 8. 


am, The Cock, 8.80. Peckham Triangle 8.30. Wood Green, Westbury Av., 8. 


THURS DAYS.—Tottenham,St. Ann’s Rd., 8.30. Magdalene-rd., Earlsfield, 8. Giesbach-rd., Highgate, N. 
’s-rd., Dalston, 8.30. Ilford, Station, 8. Battersea, Mossbury-rd , Lavender-rd., 8. 


Queen 
PRIDAYS.—Chelsea, World's End, 8. Tooting Broadway, 


8.80 Harold Road, Upton Park, 8.80 

SATUBRDAYS.—Wimbledon Broadway, 
Tower, 8. Edmonton, Silver-st. Pk. Ga 
Palantine-rd., 8. 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
193, Grays Inn Roan, Lonpon, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA—A. Jones, Sec., 3 Mathew Street, 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea. Branch meets 
every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at Laburnam 
House, 134, High-street, Battersea, S.W. 

BEDFORD.—All communications to R. T. Freeman 
83 Britania-rd. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. ’ 

EAST HAM.—Communications to Sec., at Hartley- 
Ave. School, Wakefield-st., where Branch 
meets alternate Tuesdays at 8.30 p.m. 

EAST LONDON. A. Jacobs, Sec. ,78 Eric-st., Mile 
End, where branch meets 1st and 3rd Mons. 


Edmonton. Branch meets evrey Saturday at 
.30 at the Orphanage Schools, Church-street, 
ower Edmonton. 

FULHAM —AIll communications care of Gen. Secry., 
193 Garys Inn-rd.,W.C. Branch meets Ist 
and 3rd Fridays at 8 p.m. at 295 Wandsworth 
Bridge-rd. 

GRAVESEND.—Communications to Seerctary, are 
of 2, Milton-rd., Graveserd. 

(LFORD.— “Secretary,” 119 Second Avenue, Manor 
Park. Branch meets alternate Sundays 
at 3 p.m. at 96, Ilford Lane. 

KILBURN.— J. White, Secretary. 65 Southam-street, 
N. Kensington. 
at 8.30 at Edward’s Coffee Rooms, 69 Hig 
rd., Kilburn (side door). 


8 p.m. Amhurst Pk., Stamford Hill, 8. 


| 
EDMONTON.—F. Hawes, Secy., 30, Ascot Road, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Branch meets Lae 1 


8.80. Tottenham, Dowsett rd., Bruce Grove, 
North Kensington, Prince of Wales’s, 8.30 p.m. 
Gravesend, Clock 


tes,8 Kilburn, Victoria-rd., 8.30. Stoke Newington, 





TOSTING.— All communications to Secretary., 127 
Upper Tooting Rd., where Aranch meets on 

> Wednesdays at 8.30. 

TOTTENHAM.—W. T. Tickner, Sec., 2 Spilsby, 14 
Colsterworth Rd. Branch meets Mons. at 8 
at 224, High-rd., Tottenham. Rooms open 
only Mon. evening. 

WALT HAMSTOW — D.G. Lloyd, Sec., 48, Balisd-rd 
Walthamstcw. Branch-meets alt’e Mondays 
at 8.30 at the Workman’s Hall 84, High-st. 


WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec., 74 Kensingtcn-ave, 
Brarch meets Wednesdays 7.30 p.m. at John- 
son’s, 112 High-st- Public discussion at 8.45. 

WEST HAM.—All communications to Secretary at 
Boleyn Dining Rooms, 459, Green St., Upton 
Park, where Branch meets alternate Mondays 
at 7.80. 

WOOD GREEN.— C. Revelle, Secretary, 228, High 
Rd., Wood Green. From Jan. 5 Branch meets 
alternate Mondays at 8.80, at School Hall, 
Brook-rd., Wood Green. 


SECOND EDITION. 


| SOCIALISM & RELIGION. 


| The Party’s pronouncement on this 
interesting subject 


This new edition of this useful work is | 


enlarged to 48 pages, and con- 
tains a preface. 


Post Free - - - - 


ISLINGTON.--Communications to Secretary, 144, | 


Seven Sisters-road, Holloway, N., where 
Branch meets every Wednesday at 8. 


MANCHESTER .— J. Brough, Sec., 127 Beresford-st., 


Moss Side, M’chester. Branch meets Lockhart’s | 
Cafe, opposite the ‘‘ Palace,” Oxford Street, | 


and and 4th Fridays at 8. Public invited. 


MARYLEBONF. S. W. Todd, Sec., 16 Clarendon | 


Branch meets Sats., | 


Ter., Maida Vale, W. 


from Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


By Kari Kautsky. 
POST FREE 


at 7.30, at Bennett's Restaurant, 82 Lisson- | 


grove, N.W. 

N. KENSINGTON. T. Hewscn, Sec., 119 Tavi-tock 
Crescent. Branch meets Tues. at 8, at Poul- 
sons Cc flee Tavern, 235 lortobello-rd., Not- 
ting Hill. 

NOTTINGHAM.— L. Shearstone, Sec., 4 Balfour-rd., 

ottingham. Branch meets 1st & 3rd Suns. 
at 11.30, at 20 Radclifle St., Meadows. 


PADDINGTON.—Communications to Secy., J. W. | 


Cheeseman, 189, Portnali-rd., Maida Hill, W. 
Branch meets Thurs., 5.30 p.m. at 185 Portnall 
Road, Maida Hill. 

PECKHAM.—Branch premises, 41 Albert-ré., Queen's 
rd., Peckham, where Branch meets every Mon. 
at 8.30. Opeu every evening for meetings and 
discussions 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— Communications to Secy., 
Ashlea House School, 156 York-rd., where 
Branch meets altn. Sundays at 10.30 a.m. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.- A. Clarke, Secretary, 

82, Mildmay-rcad, Newington Green. 
Branch busiress 1st and jrd Mons, public dis 
cussion cther Mors. 8.15 at 10a, Farleigh-rd. 


THE WORKING CLASS, 
By Kart Kautsky. 
Post Free -) - ; 


The CAPITALIST CLASS, 


By Kast Kaorsky, 
Post Free - - 13d. 


14d. 


13d | 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
| OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


* OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system orf 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the. 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 
Britain 


Great 


HOLDS— 

THaT society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(t.e., land, factories, railways, ete.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by ‘whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. * 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 
a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who duce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic éontrol by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be thejwork of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the werkers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and_ politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from. 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 


aristocratic and plutocratic. FG. 


That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctanist Party of Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 


| working class of this country to muster under 


its banner to the erd that a speedy termination 


| may be wrought to the system which deprives 


them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 


| equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


oe. (9, 


bore agreeing with the above principles and 
| desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
| for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 


| 
| MANIFESTO 


| 


| OF THE 


| SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


| Fifth Edition with preface. 





SOCIALISM, UTOPIAN & SCIENTIFIC, | 


By F. Enos. 


Price 6d. - - Post Free 7d. 


ART LABOUR, AND SOCIALISM 
By Wuouwam Morris. 





Post Free - - - ‘ : 1jd | 


Prin ed by A. Jacomp, Globe Press, Forest Lane, Stratford, for the Proprietors, THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Grest Britain, and Published 


| Explains the Party’s position toward the 
S.D.P., 1.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc 


Post free 14d. per copy from the S.P.G.B. 
193. Grays Inn-road, London. W.C 


Grays Inn Road London, w. 
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MARX’S WORK AND ITS LESSONS. 


In these days of strike fever, when the workers 
through their poverty and ignorance are s0 
easily misled and betrayed by self-styled Labour 


“leaders,” whose object is to advertise them- | 


selves and their misleading “Labour” papers, 
= it would be well, nay, it is 
Political essential, for the working class 
Economy to study the important question 
Defined. Of political economy. They 
would, by such a course of study, 
be enabled to think out for themselves the 


Correct method of organisation that it is neces- | 
sary for them to adopt in order to achieve their | 


emancipation. 


producing and distributing wealth. —Atthough 
Aristotle, and some so-called French economists, 


are labelled economists, yet, to speak strictly, | 


economics as a true science dates from the time 
of William Petty—even though some like to 
claim Adam Smith as the father of political eco- 
nomy. It isonly when production on a compa- 
ratively large scale is in existence, and when, 


therefore, statistics are needed, that the science | 


of economics can arise. That is the reason that 
litical economy as a science took the lead in 
gland, for it was there that capitalism first 
developed on a grand scale. 
We find that from the time of Petty, Adam 
Smith, McCulloch, ete., down to Ricardo (these 


are the classic economists of England) there was | 


an attempt made to discover the secret of the 
method of capitalist wealth production. These 
early economists were, however, hampered by 
the undeveloped state of capitalist production 
itself. At this period the capitalist Was, gene- 
rally speaking, a manager of his works, and had 
also a hand in production. No wonder, then, 
is it that the economists of the period could not 
discover the secret of capitalist. accumulation, 
or, as it is better to say, Of surplus value. 

The basis of the value of an article, said these 
economists, was labour. And who was to say 
no to this? Was not the capitalist: himself a 
worker? Was he not in the workshop all day 
long and even all through the night with his 
workmen, working bimeself and taking good care 
also that his employees did not shirk their 
work ? Surely, then, this theory of value was 
justified ? 

But when the present system of wealth pro- 
duction developed, and the employer, by placing 
a manager over his works, had no 
need to remain in the workshop or 
factory, then the theory that labour 
was the basis of value was no 
longer tenable. A new theory had 
to be conceived. 

Since then we find the pseudo-economists 
springing up like mushrocms, notably Pro- 
fessors Jevons, and Marshall. who may be 


Marx’s 
Great 
Task. 


| It could only be saved 


A HISTORICAL SURVEY. 

_ termed the utilitarian economists. They claim 
| that the value of an article is determined by its 
| utility, since the more useful it is the greater 
will be the demand for it. These so-called 
econcmists are merely apologists for capitalist 
society. 

It will be seen, then, that political economy 


| 
| 


| had fallen from the classical to the apologetic. 


Clearly political economy was ina sorry plight. 
by looking at it through 
proletarian instead of through bourgeois spec- 
tacles. 

The man to accomplish this was Karl Marx. 


oy Zo | Already, by studying Hegel's philosophy, he bad 
Political economy, or, as it is commonly called | 
to-day, economics, deals with the methods of | 


realised that the world conditions were in a 
state of perpetual change. And by applying 
this idea to the social world he saw that history 
| showed that prior to the present form of society 
there existed other forms. Conseguently Marx 
was led to ask whether the system prevailing 
| to-day would also give place to another system. 
| To answer that question Marx found that it 
| would be necessary to analyse the present sys- 
| tem of society and see if there are any forces at 
work that will ultimately cause a change in the 
soial system. 

He found that society is based upon the me- 
thod of producing and dis- 
tributing wealth, for which 
reason he proceeded to ana- 
lyse capitalist wealth. This, 
of course, led him into the 
domain of economics. 


The “Marxian 
Theory 
of Value. 


By studying economic science Marx came to | 


| the conclusion that under the present method 
| of wealth production all wealth is produced for 
| exchange, hence the need of analysing a pecu- 
har form of value, known as exchange-value. 
He mastered it, and gave the solution to the 
| world in his famous “ Das Kapital.” 
| Briefly put, it amounts to this. Say a piece 
of cloth is to be transformed into a coat. This 
is done by the aesociated Jahour of trained 
workmen called tailors. By the necessary labour 
of these tailors the cloth has bad its value in- 
creased by being converted into a coat. It is 
the amount of expended energy that is on the 
_ average necessary to produce the ceat that has 
| determined the value of the garment. 

So it is with all other comm dities, t.e., arti- 
cles of exchange. It is the socially necessary 
labour power which would be needed to pro- 

| duce similar articles at the time and place in 
Which they are required that determines the 
value of the article. 

But how, again, is this necessary labour de- 
termined ? To find cut this Marx does what the 
schoolboy does when he wishes to find the ecm- 
mon factor in an arithmetical sum. The hoy 
brings down his numbers to a common den 
minator. Marx, in like manner. brings down 
the labour power of workmen, under the denc 
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mination of time, whether “skilled” or “un- 
skilled,” since the “skilled” can he reckoned as 
s0 many hours of “unskilled ” Jabour time. it 
Having arrived thus far, Marx's theory of 
value is that it is the socially necessary labour 
time which it would be needful 
The Old ,, expend on the production 'of 
Economists a given class of commcdity at a 
Refuted. given time that determines their 
value at that time. 
It will be seen from this that the older 
economists’ theory that labour is the basis 


Of value falls to the ground, since Karl Marx 
| proves that value 


is not determined by the 
labour of this or that individual— for one man 
may take a longer or shorter pericd than another 
to produce a given commodity. No, the value 


| Of an article is determined by a social process. 
It is known that if a new machine is introduced 


on a large scale in the production say of boots, 
by means of which boots can be produced with 
a smaller expenditure of labour power, it will 
have the effect (other things remaining the same) 
of cheapening boots, because Jess time will be 
needed to produce a given quantity of beots. 

Again the utilitarian theory fails also, for if 
supply and demand detern:ine the value of com- 
modities, what determines the value of commo- 
dities when supply and demand balance each 
other? Only Marx's theory of value answers 
that. 

Now it will be seen by our illustration of the 


_ cloth being transformed into a ccat, that value 


has been added to the cloth to make it appear 
in the form of a coat. Ina word, value has been 
added to the cloth by the expenditure of the 
labour power of certain workers. lo these 
workers receive as wages-an amount of value 
equivalent to the value they have produced ? 
Ry no means. Since the worker hires him- 
self out to a master because he has no other 
means of making his living, he receives from 
his master the value of his labour power only- 
that is, not the value that the labeur power 
produces, but the amount which the Jabour 
power costs to produce 
Labour power, therefore, is a comin dity, and 
like all other commodities, is by ught and sold 
on the average at its value, that Leing. in the 
case of Jabour power, the amount the worker 
needs to reproduce his efliciency 
So, if ait takes three hours te produce a 
labour-power, and the worker labours for his 
master ten hours. the worker 
A is being robbed of the fruits of 
Delusion seven fours labour, or, what is 
the same thing, the master ig 
mOREesed: appropriating surplus - value 
amounting to (reckoning on the basis of lime) 
seven hours 
Thus was the secret of capralist accumulation 
The worker wher Wage 


! 
day 3 


discovered, receiv i} 
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which is the price of his labour-power, generally | aa answer to the further question “Why?” 


thinks that he is receiving equivalent value for 
his work. Marx was the first economist to show 
that this is not so, but that the worker receives 


ouly the value of his labour-power —that which | 


is needed for his upkeep. 


Between the buyers and sellers of labour- | 


power, ie¢., between employers and employees, 
@ Continual struggle is waged. The first try to 
force wages dlown ; the second endeavour to 
raise them as high a3 poasible. But the power 


mightier. With the spread of capitalism the 
wage-slaves have fallan more and more under 
the yoke of the capitalists, who are eaabled to 
enforce their demands with the aid of the mili- 
tary and p lice forves. 

As the present system developes the condi- 
tions that the workers are forced to submit to 
become almost unbearable. From these condi- 
tions the workers can free themselves only by 
overthrowing the present system of society and 
establishing a system based upon ownership by 
the whole of the people of the means of produc- 
tin aod distribution. 

This, then, is the lesson that Karl Marx, by 
his analysis of the present system of wealth pro- 
duction teaches. It is left forthe working class 
to accept that teaching. and to organise to end 
the struggle by ending the system. _L. M. 


~ 


A CLERGYMAN’S ATTACK ON THE 
SOCIALIST POSITION. 


:0: 


Your reply is somewhat as I expected. I looked 
for thinness of argument veiled behind abuse. 
If the abuse is absent eo also is the argument. 
You have combined acuteness with ignorance, 
quibbling with evasion, and bluster with all. 
You are quite right in pointing out that none of 
the statements which I controverted ia vital to 
Christianity ; for if you take the trouble to look 
up my previous correspondence you will see 
that I did not set out to defend Christianity. 
No defence is needed until a real attack is 
threatened. 


I. 

But let me examine your reply. You attempt 
to ridicule my statement that the Origin of 
Religion has not been fotad in ghost worship : 
(i) by a piece of foolishness ; (ii) by a misstate- 
ment; (iii) by an evasion. oo 

(i) You insert some interesting information 
as to the date of death of certain people, your 
theory being, I presume, that they are no longer 
to be listened to, because they preceded Spencer. 
Intelligent readers will perceive that this is a 
very foolish criterion. Euclid, Newton, Leibniz, 
Euber, Legendre have been long dead, and yet 
no serious mathematician can ignore them. 

(ii) You dismiss Rawlinson, Caird and Flint 
because they were ‘theologians, whose evidence 
can no more be accepted as unprejudiced than 
can that of a brewer regarding the social utility 
of beer!” Had you known your subject, you 
would have observed that James Caird the 
theologian is not the same person as Edward 
Caird the philosopher, whose opinion [ quoted. 
Farther, do you‘insinuate that the livelihood of 
these men was bound up with their defence of 
some other theory than thatof Spencer's? Then 
note that Rawlinson was Camden Professor of 
History; E.Caird was Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy ; and Flint held a similar chair for some 
time. In short, mercenary motives did not, and 
could not, enter. 

(iii) But supposing that modernness was 
absolutely essential, even supposing that no 
theologian was capable of giviag an opinion, 
your argument collapses, for you most astutely 
ignored the most modern of the names I quoted. 
Max-Miiller, Von Hartmann, Paulsen are all as 
modern as Spencer, or even more 80; not one 
of them agrees with his theory ; and at least the 
first two, by their depth of study, their breadth 


of scholarship, their clarity of reasoning, hold | 


the field today, Spencer to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 
Proceeding, I perceive that you have mis- 
understood the point of my concluding remarks 
under the firat section. I am sorry, yet not 


rprised. I[t is a simple point, yet one often | 
mais | menai” world; the discerning mind therefore 


' perceives that it is incapable of even so much 


missed by the hasty. It is this: The answer to 
the question ‘“‘How?” is rarely, or never, also 
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Most books of elementary philosophy will make 
this clear to ao enquiring reader, I will not, 
therefore, take up space in illustrating it. 


II. 

You next proceed to demolish (?) my state- 
ment that the Hebraws did not believe in the 
Resurrectioa-life; and this you do by quoting 
Eacyc. Brit., Vol. 8, p. 536 Clever man! Had 
you taken the trouble to read the whole article, 


| instead of wrenching snippets from their con- 
of capital has always in the long run been the | 


text, you would have seen that my statement 
was fully borne out. Not until the Judaic 


period began did the doctrine of the Resurrec- | 


tion arise; and evea in the time of Christ, 
orthodox Judaiam (the Sadducees) denied there 
wa3 any resurrection (Luke 20, 27). “ Batter 
still, see the Old Tes:ament” a3 you say, for it 
confutes you. If you had but known it, every 
oue of your references ia very late: e.g., Dan. 
12, 2, was written nearly 300 years after the 
fouadation of Judaism ; even as conservative a 
critic as Ewald puts Ps. 16 late in date; Dubm 


dates [s. 26, 19 over 300 years after the close of | 


the Hebraic period ; Macc. 7, 14 about the same ; 
while to quote Josephus as an authority on the 
Hebraic creed is as bad as to cite Marie Corelli’s 
novels as illustrating religion in the 12th cen- 
tury. Gentle reader, peruse the Book of Job if 
you are still in dowbt, and you will find that my 
adversary is floundécing in a bog of error. 
IL. 

In your section on miracles I am afraid you 

ray a want of reasoning. You imagine I 
imply that miracles never have been put forward 
as a proof of Christianity. I suppose you could 
not answer my plain statement that for many 
years the argument from miracles has been given 
up, because the content of the term “miracle” 
has changed completely since the time that 
science has ceased to be dogmatic. Christians 
rely on facts which happen daily within their 
own experience, and facts which psychologists 
are recognising and accepting more fully every 
year. Your jibe about Christian “peasants” is 
worthy of you. I put it alongside of those 
“jokes” which some make against Socialism. 


IV. 

Now you proceed to “controvert” my denial 
that submission is the “cardinal ethic” of 
Christianity. This you do ina way that is ludi- 
crous to anyone who knows the New Testament 
well You first endeavour to shew that sub- 
mission is taught in the N.T., apparently not 
realising that it might be taught without it 
being the cardinal ethic. To bolster up your 
case you quote a number of words whose mean- 
ings in the N.T. you evidently don’t understand. 
Your knowledge of the works of Spencer, Marx 
and Engels may be good, but I would advise 
you, for your own sake, to make sure that you 
understand the New Testament before you begin 
to criticise it, lest you fall into another bog of 
errors similar to those exposed in No. If. In 
any case, you do not see that even if submission 
was the cardinal ethic of Christianity, it would 
apply as much to the Christian employer as to 
the Christian employed, would not be applicable 
Only to the “ masses.” . 

I close by noting with amusement your re- 
mark that Christianity in particular and Theism 
in general is “melting away.” Doubtless “the 
wish is father to the thought.” If your readers 
will get hold of as much literature bearing on 
the history of the progress of Christianity as 
they can, they will find that the same cry has 
been raised by Anti-Christians generation after 
generation. [n actual fact the Christian Chur- 
ches (by no means as large as the sum-total of 
Christians) are entering on a new era of triumph, 
because the “hangers-on” are falling off, and 
the sincere have got a wider outlook and a 
clearer vision. 

As to Theism, I repeat my assertion that 


| reading will shew that Materialism is dead as a 


door-nail. I expected you would quote Dr. 
Schafer. If he is right in his theory, which is 
by no means accepted by all scientists, it will 
only explain the “How?” (see I). On turning 
to Lotze (a theist as nearly all philosophers of 
the 19th century were,) you will find an expla- 
nation of the “Why?” Science, as you say, 
deals with facts, which belong to the “ pheno- 





as approaching the | 
others). 

Finally, I read with amusement your state- 
ment that any schoolboy could tell me that my 
second principle in Natural History is only a 
part of the first. If you like to gain information 
from schoolboys you are welcome to do so; I 
prefer better authorities, for schoolboys some- 
times make ‘“‘howlers.” When the leaders of 
research in this branch of knowledge say that 
these two principles are really one, which they 
do not, I will withdraw my criticism, but not 
till then. 

Your loose and scattered defence, if one may 
call it by that name, can only sway the ignorant. 
Let your readera put us both to the test; let 
them turn to the books which can be had in any 
good library. I am quite willing to abide by the 
result, for “ great is the Truth and it shall pre- 
vail.” If you dare permit them to test you in 
the same way, then will be falfilled the purpose 
of PaILALETHES. 


OUR REPLY. 


Philalethes does not like his medicine. His 
annoyance is quite understandable because, 
although to suit his own case he carefully 
selected a few inessential points as far as the 
pamphlet is concerned, he has signally failed to 
substantiate a single one of his pretended 
“ce facts.”’ 

With the charity that we have learnt to expect 
from the Christian he tells us he expected abuse, 
and appears to have a grievance because he did 
not get it. On the other hand, the “reply” to 
the facts given in our last contribution, is, aa 
will have been noticed, mingled evasion and 
bluster which verges on the insulting. We will 
examine his latest epistle in order to make plain 
to him that his fatuous charges of “‘igaorance,” 
“evasion,” “bluster” and “ foolishness” recoil 
upon his own head. ; 

His opening paragraph contains a misrepre- 
sentation worthy of him. We indicated that 
none of the statements he contested was vital to 
the position laid down in the |pamphlet ; he 
childishly says that we stated that none of his 
points was vital to Christianity. Comment is 


I 
atement regarding the origin of religion 
is dispute was that it IS generally 
ed \that ancestor-worship was the earliest 
form of religion. And to show that this is not 
accepted toWay Philalethes cited blindly men 
d been\dead many decades before modern 


who 
research openéd out such wide horizons to com- 
parative religion! That is about as intelligent 
& proceeding \as it would be to quote Dalton 
and his predecessors against the fact that the 
electron, and noNonger the atom, is generally 
accepted to-day as.\the smallest particle of 
matter! Moreover, gur opponent made the 
entirely false stein, which we disproved, 
that ‘“‘Caspari and Bon alone agree with 
Spencer.’ His silence on this point is eloquent 
as to his intellectual honesty. He further says 
that it was Edward Caird, not James Caird, 
that he cited. Evidently he knew so little of his 
subject that he did not realize the necessity of 
saying so. But who is James Caird, the theo- 
logian? He is unknown to the eucyclopmdia. 
Our reference was to John Caird, professor of 
theology, Gifford Lecturer, author of the “In- 
troduction to the philosophy of Religion,” etc., 
elder brother to Edward Caird, the moral philo- 
sopher, and considered the more famous of the 
two. In speaking of a James Caird in this con- 
nection Philalethes again exposes his ignorance. 
His further unsupported assertion that Miiller 
and Von Hartman fold the field to-day, with 
the theory of Henotheism which he attributes to 
them, is quite beneath contempt as evidence, 
and beside the truth. ; 


With regard to our demolition of his assertion 
that the Hebrews did not believe in existence 
after death, Philalethes says the article in the 
Ency. Britt. from which we quoted fully bears 
out hiscontention. Thiscanonly becharacterised 
as a deliberate untruth, as every reader can 
test for himself. He wisely refrains from quota- 
tion. And it is not of the slightest use for him 
to ring the changes by referring to the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the resurrection of the 


| body, which is a distinct issue. The point is 
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that the Excy. Britt. and practically every com- 

tent authority, recognise that the Hebrews 
balsved in the persistence of life after death. 
They bad a special name for the ghost or spirit 
and imagined a epecial abiding place in Sheol. 
We took our opponent at his word, and applied 
the library test, with disastrous resulta to his 
so-called facts. 

In order to convince us he advises us to peruse 
the book of Job. His recommendation is indeed 
diverting. The book is dated by modern critics 
variously between the 4th and 9th centuries 
B.C., which is sufficient indication of the utter 
worthlessnees of the other dates given by our 
opponent. 

The book tells what happened to Job, a non- 
Israelite, who, with the gracious permissicn of 
the Almighty, and at the instigation of his Sa- 
tanic Majesty, suffers grievous losees and 
afflictions as a test of his faith. It ia therefore 


difficult to see how it could help Philalethe’s | 


argument. And the reader who accepts the 
advice to look up this philosophical poem will 
wonder still more as he reads. One passage in 

articular is worth quoting in this connection. 
bh. XIX, 25 seq: 


“But I know that my redeemer liveth, and 
afterwards he shall arise on the dust, and after 
my skin, even this body, is destroyed, without 
my flesh I shall see God ; whom I shall sce for 
myeelf, and mine own eyes chall bebold, and 
not as a stranger.” 


It only remains for Philalethes to tell us that 
if we understood the Bible as well as we “un- 
derstand the works of Spencer, Marx and 
Engels,” we would see that this really means 
that the Hebrews did not believe in the spirit 
life! iit 


Our opponent now admits that miracles hare 
n put forward as a proof of Christianity. 


Why, then, did he fal) foul of the pamphlet on | 


this point? Moreover, we must add in the 
interest of truth, that though, as pointed out 
in the pamphlet, science has compelled many 
ministers such as Philalethes to abandon their 
old positions, yet, as we showed, the Catholic 


Chorch in many places, and other priests and | 


street corner gospellers when dealing with the 
uneducated, repeatedly make use of pretended 
miracles as evidence of the value of their creed. 
Verily, since St. Paul, the Christian is all things 
to all men ! 

IV 


On the matter of submissiveness being taught 


in the New Testament, our antagonist now ad. | 
mits this to be so, therefore his statement that | 


we do not understand the words we have quoted 
is quite gratuitous. 
“even if submission was -the cardinal etbic of 
Christianity it would apply as much to the 


Christian employer as to the Christian em- | 
ployed,” is a subtle joke much relished by the | 


Christian employer. That Christ is the central 
figure in Christianity is obvious, and his char- 


acter and whole teaching are instinct with | 


meekness and humility. This cardinal ethic is 
& commercial asset to the exploiter when taught 
to wage slaves, and it is recognised and paid for 


as such. 


The Christian Churches, we are next told, are | 


entering on a new era of triumph because the 
“hangers-on” are falling avay! To what 


straits must a Christian minister be reduced | 


when he can console himself for the covstantly 
owing indifference to Christianity, and ever- 
iminishing congregations, with such twaddle ! 
With regard to Materialitm, as we have al- 
ready pointed out, Materialistic Moniem is the 
working creed of science to-day. Theiem has 
been driven out. Our opponent’s dismieeal of 
Dr. Schafer is idle, since practically all pro- 
minent biologists repudiate theistic or vitalis. 
tic explanations of the phenomena of life and 
explain all manifestations by materialistic 
processes. As our opponent rightly admits, 
science deals with phenomena, with facts, and 
by the same token we point out that this com. 
dee all knowledge. Science is but organised 
nowledge, and where knowledge ends there 
are no facts, only the lies and fantasies of 
religion and superstition, themselves indeed 
phenomena of mental pathology. 
Philalethes makes a very painful effort to 
smile because he was told that apy echcolboy 


His further assertion that | 


A SOCIALIST SURVEY. 
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could have put him right regarding the part 
played by mutual aid in evolution. He is wrong 
to refuse to learn from echoolboye, for though 
they do sometimes make “howlers,”’ these are 
nothing to those made by professional Chris- 
tians when talking of science. Surrounded by 
open mouthed “faithful,” and inured thereby 
to the unquestioning acceptance of their every 
assertion, the ministers of the Gospel develope 
a recklessness of statement that stands them in 
poor stead with an informed opponent in the 
outer world. 

If Philalethes would think he would realise 
how intimately united are the two factors, 
mutual aid and the struggle for survival. For 


the individual to struggle effectually it requires | 


the co-operation of the cells, organs, and facul- 
ties of the individual. It further would be 
impossible for the struggle to take place with- 
out the cocperation of parents in family life, 
and of the tribe or community. In the struggle 
between species, that especies is victorious, other 
- things being equal, which has developed fur- 
| thest the principle of mutual aid and common 
action in the struggle. It were idle to multiply 
| the instances ard labour the obvious. Suffice 
| it tosay there can be no struggle without the 


| factor of mutual aid entering on each side, and | 


| where there is no struggle mutual aid is neither 
developed nor required. 


It has been necessary to follow Philalethes 
; in his devious and inconsequential wanderings 
in order to expose the futility of his argument 
| and the falsity of his boasted “facts.” Yet it is 
to be regretted that, owing to the mistaken cun- 
ning of the opponent, the main Socialist position 
on religion, as clearly outlined in the pampblet 
in question, has not been dealt with. That it 
is impregnable we know, but a sincere opponent 
would at least have endeavoured to meet its 
main points. We are not simply anti-Christian. 
We are anti Christian because we are Socialists, 
| and the Socialist attitude toward religion is 
| Positive and scientific, not merely negative. It 
| follows inevitably from the bed-rock of science 
| upon which Socialism is founded. 
Nevertheless, the cont: Oversy is not sheer 
waste. It serves to indicate the soundnets and 





points as a minister of the Gospel fondly ima- 


vert a single one of its facts, are eloquent of the 


Socialist position. Ep. Com. 





:0:--— 


SociaLism in this country is dead and gope— 
according to Mr. Guy Bowman. He told a 


‘the payment of M.P.’s, the establishment of 
Labour Exchanges, the granting of Old Age 
Pensions, National Insurance, and otker such 
meaeures had resulted in there being nothing 
| left for Sccialist epeskers to do,” and that Lloyd 
George had taken their best men and found 
them gocd poste. Thus, by the artfulnees of 


| 





Socialism was gone/in this countr , ete. 
g y 


| the above-mentioned measure ever was advo 


_ cated by a Socialist. They are no part of Socialist | 
prepagenda and uo Sccialiet is concerned abcut | 
them— exce pt to point out their futility. As for | 

| of the foregoing. The only difference is that 


Lloyd George taking their best men, I ehould 
like to know the name of one. Perbaps Mr. 
Bowman will oblige ? Not only is Socialiem not 
dead, it is making greater headway in this 


country at the present mcment than ever before | 
in its history. ‘I here are more Sccialists working | 


for Sccialiem than ever before ; but they are not 
to be found in the company that Mr. Bowman 


hasn't got a job? Couldn't eomebody find him 
one, say—in the Anti-Socialist Union, where he 


_ belongs ? 


* * &k 


“It is doubtful whetber Mr. Sexton's play, | 
which is to be produced in | 


‘The Riot Act,’ 
London shortly, will repeat its Liverpcol success 
before audiences not particularly interested in 
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accuracy of the pamphlet upon even such minor 
| terference,” etc ! 
gined hecould score off. His inability to defend | 
his creed against the vital attack made upon it | 
in the pamphlet, and his utter failure, even with | 
such side issues as he dared to select, to contro- | 


weakness of his case and the strength of the | 


O7 
Labour problema. It is said that the financial 
success of this play was due largely to the 
support accorded by well known shipping mag- 
nates, who were delighted with Mr. Seston's 
modified views and indicated their pleasure in 
a practical manner, much to the chagrin of the 
Labour leader's comrades. (“Daily Sketch,” 
20.3.14.) 


There is nothing surprising in this. There is 
surely nothing about Mr. Sexton's views that 
the master class can find objection to. “Jim” 
always had a leaning for the patronuge of the 
aristocracy and was never happier than when he 
was in their company. I remen.ber the occasion 
when Lord Derby received the freedom of the 
City of Liverpcol. “Jim” was there, very 
much in evidence. On this occasion also, bis 


| comrades exhibited their chagrin at his con- 








| Lloyd George and the Literal Government, | 
Which to put it mildly, ie a lie. Not one of | 


meeting of railwaymen at Burnley (5.4.14) tbat | 
| Labour Party. 





' take the credit 


duct, even to the extent of forbidding him 
to appear. But this didn’t upset “Jim” - 


’ 


not a bit! He even repudiated his comrades to 


| bis distinguished hearers, and told them tbat he 


“regarded it as a very considerable privilege to 
be there.” Afterwards, be produced “The Riot 
Act,” which was a success. Fidelity was re- 
warded ! 

x ok * 

According to “The Times” (16,.3.14) The 
United States Express Co. has had to wind up 
ite affairs and go out of business as a result of 
Government competition and interference. Some 
15,000 of the company’s employees will be 
affected. As the Government will naturally run 
its Express service undera system of the greatest 
economy, both in labour and everything else, it 
follows that only a small proportion, if any at 
all, of the jobless fifteen thousand will find work 
under the Government. This “nationalisation,” 
whether it be brought about by buying an in- 
dustry, or squeezing it out of existence, always 
has the same effect, namely— the augmentation 
of the unemployed army, with the consequent 
intensification of the competition of wage labour. 
These are cases of “improvement” that do not 
benefit the workers in the slightest ; yet— my 
goodness—we find our well-paid and well-fed 
“Labour” members and Trade Union officials, 
howling fit to burst their jugulars for “ nationali- 
sation,” “‘Government ownership,” ‘State in- 


* * * 
Speaking of Labour members, the following 
incident deserves to be placed on record 
At a delegate conference of the Joint Labour 
Board to discuss the case of the South African 
deportees, a resolution was moved by Mr. R. 


| Macdonald, calling upon the Home Government 
| to compel the repeal of Clause 4 of the Indem- 
nity Act. An amendment to the resolution that 


“failing satisfaction, the Labour Party turn the 


| Government out at the earliest opportunity” was 


vigorously opposed by Macdonald, and on a card 
vote the amendment was defeated. 

To anyone familiar with Labour Party history 
the reason will be quite clear. The Liberal 
Government are absolutely indispensable to the 
“In every fundamental question 
of home politics the Government has had no 
more consistent supporters than the members 
of the Labour Party, and that not because of 
any underground ccmpromises, but simply be- 
cause the Government happened to produce 
echemee which the Labour Party were hound to 
support, for the reascn that they believed in 
them.” (“Daily News & Leader, 28.114.) In 
other words, because they both stood for the 
same thing! 

x oe x 


Instances are not wanted to prove the truth 
between them they dispute as to who should 

for producing these schemes. 
Only afew days ago at the IL. P. Conference at 
Bradford, Mr. Snowden remarked that it (the 
IL.P.) bad sown for others (meaning the 
Liberals) to reap. The Liberal Party was in 


| power today because it was pledged to a pro- 
keeps. Is it Mr. Bowmesn’s complaint that he | 


gramme of socia) reform. Astute Liberal politi- 
cians were putting before the country specious 
and attractive programmes, and advertising 


| them to the electors in a vocabulary taken from 


Socialist leaders and Socialist propaganda. If 

this is 80 why not definitely declare for adhesion 

to Liberalism, seeing that the Liberals are 

already accc mplishing what they (the .L P. and 

Labour Party) ostensibly set out to perform? If 
x 
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country who rrould not have done the same as I 
have done and who would not have felt it his 
bounden duty to supply the local authorities with 
such a force asin their judgment was necessary 
to supplement the local resources at their dispo 
sal.” (“ Hansard,” Vol. 17, pp. 1725-6. 


That blunt and plain confession that he sent 
ths troops to Featherstone can be supplemented 
by a quotation from his speech at Glasgow the 
following month. 


“The year that had gone by had been distin- 
guished by a large number of deplorable indus- 
trial disputes. hose disputes bad culminated 
in what had neena most serious and regrettable 

| conflict—he alluded to the dispute between the 
| coalmasters and colliers ia the Midland parts 
| of England. Jn his character as Secretary of 
| State for the Home Dept t had been his duty to | 


cases for the maintenince of the law and for the 
prevention of disorder, ani he accepted the full 
responsibility for everything that had been done.” 
(17.10.93.) 

The above words stand as indictmeats against 
this lawyer Premier, and are a sufficient reply 
tu the question: “Is Asquith Responsible?” 

We may remind our Labour apologists that 








9 & Io St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet St., E., 
are now WHOLESALE AGENTS for the 
‘SOCIALIST STANDARD,” 


from whom the Trade can obtain supplies at 
the usual rates. 


THE ASSASSIN ASQUITH. 
20: 


Again Mr. Asquith has disclaimed responsibility 
for the death of the men killed at Featherstone 
in 1893. Speaking upon the Army (Annual) 
Bill in the House of Commons on 22nd April, 
he said “{ had very little to do with the 
matter,” and went on to talk of the event as 
though he never knew it really happened. 

It is necessary, therefore, to bring home to the 
minds of working men the real facts of the case, 
especially as Mr. Keir Hardie, during the dis- 
cussion, denied that he ever called Mr. Asquith 


an assassin, and failed to use the occasion to | 


expose the Liberal Prime Minister and his allies. 
Here was a debate during which the spectre of 
Featherstone hau ated every speaker, yet the so- 
called Champion of Labour, busy though he had 
been in 1893 denouncing Mr. Asquith outside 
the House, did as he did that year, ran away 
from the charges. 

Instead of pressing forward the lesson of that 
foul record of Liberatism. Hardie repudiated the 
charge tbat he had called Asquith an assassin. 

These are the facts regarding Mr. Asquith 
and Featherstone. 

The miners to the number of 300,000 were 
locked out because they refused to accept a re- 
duction in their wages amounting in some cases 
to 25 per cent. The Acton Hall Colliery at 
Featherstone in the West Riding, was owned by 
one of the bitterest opponents of the men, Lord 
Masham, a Tory. 

In spite of promises that no blacklegs would 
be employed, some were engaged, and in a panic 
8 magistrate (who was also a colliery owner) 
made a requisition for troops, and the South 
Staffordshire Regt, was despatched from Brad- 
ford. James Gibbs and James Duggan were 
done to death and others were injured. Both 
were a great distance away from the mine and 
neither had anything to do with the dispute. 

One was carrying his Bible under his arm on his 
way home from Church. “The Jury deeply re- 


gretted that such extreme measures were adop- | 


ted by the authorities.” A Commission appointed 
to investigate consisted of Lord Bowen, lawyer; 
Mr. Haldane, now Lord Chancellor, and Sir 
Albert K. Rollit, a man of property. They 
thoroughly whitewashed the authorities and 
property-owners. 

Mark Asquith’s responsibility! He was then 
Home Secretary, and had control of the forces 
of “‘law and order.” In the House of Commons 


on 21st Sept., 1893, Asquith thus answered the | 


men who stayed away frem the House and 
denounced him outside : 

‘These gentlemen know as well as I do, and 
would admit it if they cleared their minds and 
tongues of cant, that there is no man in the 


the procedure of those days still stands, as may 
be seen from the official records in the Tony- 
pandy massacre. 

Winston Churchill was Home Secretary and 
in that capacity controlled the movement of 
troops. The question was raised in the House 
of Commons as to the Home Secretary’s control 
over troops, and in reply he said (26.6.11): 


“ As to the question of the dispatch of soldiers 

; In case of apprehended disturbance, there was 
no change in the law as it had always been 
interpreted.” He pointed out that it was the 
right of ‘‘the War Office, acting no doubt in con- 
cert with the Home Office, to dispose of and 
arreat the movements of troops.” 


To emphasise the responsibility of the Home 
Secretary in cases of troops being used in indus 
trial disputes, we will quote the official tele- | 
grams which passed between the Home Secretary | 
and the Officer in Command of the Troops. The 


' report containing the correspondence contains 





50 odd pages, and practically the whole of the | 


telegrams, letters, etc. between the Government 
and Gen. Macready, the officer in command of 
the troops, was done through the Home O fice. 
Let us quote a few telegrams: (CD 5568, 
1911). 
Stipendiary Magistrate, Pontypridd, 
ae a to Home Office. 


“Troops at Cardiff absolutely necessary for 


further protection. Will you order them to pro- | 
_ ceed forthwith. Am ready to accompany them.” 


Home Secretary to General Macready. 
“As the situation appears to have become 


more serious you should, if the Chief Constable | 


or local authority desires it, move all cavalry 
into the disturbed district without delay— 
Churchill.” 


Home Office to Stipendiary Magistrate, 
Pontypridd. 
“Home Secretary has already authorised 
| officer commanding cavalry at Cardiff to proceed 
without delay to disturbed district if Chief 
, Constable applies to him.—Under Secretary.” 


All the reports from Gen. Macready were 
made to the Home Secretary, and the latter 
issued instructions as to the disposal of the 
troops. 

What further evidence is needed now to fix 
the responsibility for the use of soldiers in in- 

| dustrial disputes? The plain fact emerges that 
| permission to have troops in use is given by the 
| Secretary of State for the Home De nt, and 
| in the memorable year of 1893 it was Mr. 


| Asquith. 


A CORRECTION. 

We desire to state that on page two of our 
leaflet “A Plain Statement,” there is an unfor- 
tunate omission. The second line of the page 
should read : “And yet labour-power, applied to 
nature-given material, is the source of all 
wealth.” The words italicised were omitted. 





“Socialiet Survey” — continued. 
the Liberals have reaped where the I.L.P. have 
sown, clearly there must be a mutuality of pur- 
pose. Had they sown, instead, the seed of 
Socialism, the Liberals would have reaped —only 
eventual extinction. 

* Ok x 

Apart from social reform, what can be said 
of the party which, while pretending to sorve 
the workers undertakes at the same time to 
introduce scientific management into a system 
where its introduction can only mean the inten- 
sification of the appaling misery that we have 
to-day? True, it is indisputable that produo- 
tion under S cialism tends to become more and 
more concentrated, and distribution more and 
more scientific and economical ; but is that any 
reason why a so-called working-class party 
should bring preasure to bear on the Govern- 
ment to compel them to adopt schemes that will 
still further tighten up the process? A percen- 
tag- of the workers at the present time depend 
to a great extent upon the waste engendered by 
capitalist competition for their livebikood. Every 
attempt to reduce this waste is an attempt to 
save wages, and so make the position of the 
workers more precarious than ever. 

Mr. Thomas, M.P., has introduced a Bill 
which is backed by Mr. J. R. Macdonald, Mr. 
Mr. G. Barnes, and others, which provides for 
the compulsory examination of engine-drivers 
and motor men on railways. Of the certificates 
required for competency, one will be of exami- 
nation, to be granted by the Board of Railway 
Examiners to be appointed by the Board of 
Trade, consisting of six representatives each of 
the railway companies and railway men, and 
three inspectors of railways. 

Given the passage of this Bill, one can easily 
see, as the outcome, the elimination of drivers 
and others for the slightest physical fsult—for 
a fault that would, perhaps, be no detriment at 
all to the job, yet which can be made the excuse 
for turning a man down. 


Nor is this all. Mr. Keir Hardie has also in- 


_ troduced a Bill—the Prevention of Unemploy- 


ment Bill—which provides that a Ministry of 
Labour shall be set up, who shall sit in the 
House of Commons and receive the salary of a 
Secretary of State. It would devolve upon him 
to regularise the national demand for labour. 
In this connection he would bring into opera- 
tion the National Labour Exchange, Unem- 
ployment Insurance, Industrial Regulation, 
Statistical Emigration and Immigration, Indus- 
trial Training, and last, but not least in impor- 


| tance, the establishment of reformatory detention 


colonies. Phew ! 
But why call it “prevention” of unemployment? 
* ok * 

Something of the kind is already being tried 
by the Leeds City Council. Profiting by their 
defeat of the strikers and the knowledge of the 
actaal number of men needed, they have decided 
to introduce automatic appliances wherever 
possible. In the lighting of the street lamps it 
is calculated that a saving of £6,000 a year will 


| be effected by introducing a system of turni 
| the lamps on and off automatically. With re 


to the Gas Works, the committee who investi- 


| gated point out that much of the plant is obgo- 


lete, and they are informed that it is possible to 
introduce improved forms of gas plant which 
will return the whole of the capital in four 
years By the introduction of one vertical re- 
tort plant a million and a quarter feet of gas 
were produced daily by twelve men, as against 
sixty men under other processes obtaining in 
the works. 

In the Cleansing Department alone they have 
discovered that they can dispense with three 
hundred men, and at the same time save some 
£21,000. And so on through every department. 

This emphasises the need for the workers to 
understand their position. Tom Sata. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


All sympathisers with the Party in the Bir- 
mingham district who require information as to 
joining, etc., should communicate with 
J. JESPER, 74 MURDOCK ROAD, 

HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. 
from whom, the “Socialist Standard” may also 
be obtained. 
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SOCIALISM IN DEBATE. 


AS MENTIONED IN OUR APRIL ISSUE, IT WAS BROUGHT TO OUR NOTICE 

THAT MR. G. W. DAW, ICONSERVATIVE AGENT FOR WANDSWORTH, HAD 

STATED PUBLICLY THAT SOCIALISTS ARE RELUCTANT TO OPEN THE 

COLUMNS OF THEIR JOURNALS TO PRONOUNCED OPPONENTS. WE THERE- 

FORE OFFERED MR. DAW SPACE IN THIS JOURNAL FOR THREE MONTHS 
TO SET OUT HIS CASE. THE FOLLOWING IS THE OUTCOME. 


———— 0: 


THE CASE AGAINST SOCIALISM. 


Socialists are Socialists io theory but not io 
practice, and, therefore, are as logical as a man 
who declares himself a teetotaler in theory but 
& consumer of alcohol in practice. 

Robert Owen, the father of English Socialism, 
realised the absurdity of preaching a uew system 
and practising another. He set out to show us 


Thousands of pamphlets, lectures, and articles 
have been published in order to present the case 
for Socialism, therefore in responling to the 
invitation of the Editor of the “S cialist Stan- 
dard” to state a case against Socialism within a 
limited space in these columns, I must ask critics how to carry the theory into Practice, and spent 
to bear in mind that Iam only submitting a few the whole of his fortune in the attempt. Ever 
of the arguments which can be advanced Since then S>cialista have wisely refrained from 

In all debates on Socialism I have heard and | ™aking similar ventures. 
taken part in, the champion of Socialism has | _ The greater part of the coveted wealth which 
devoted a very large portion of his speech to a | is set forth by the Fabian, Mr. Chiozza Money, 
denunciation of the evils which arise uader the | depends upon security and credit, and would 
‘existing conditions. Obviously, this gives Social- 
ist debaters an advantage on the platform, for 
they at once enlist the sympathy of their audi- 
‘ence, and place their opponents at a great dis- 
advantage. Nevertheless, the successfal con- 
demnation of existing evils is no proof that 
Socialism would be a remedy, nor are Socialists 
Justified in assuming. as they do, that defenders 
of the present organisation of society are indif.- 
ferent to suffering and poverty because they 
‘oppose Socialism. The consiant eff rt made by 
legislation and. various charities is evidence of 
the sympathy which exists amongst all classes 
to assist the unfortunate. 

The Scialist, having effectually criticised the 
‘evils of “the capitalist system,” which are 
visible, proceeds to enunciate a remedy, viz. 
“the establishment of a system of society based 
upon the common ownership and democratic 
control of the means and instruments for pro- 
ducing and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community.” This formula 
involves the organisation of a new system of 
society. The Socialist assumes that the main 
source of the evil is the “system,” and that by 
te it ona communal basia the evil | notion that poverty would vanish. 
paisa ag Rome - a peuad anil A si 9 vga in Socialist propaganda is the 

L : - anomaly o vation i i ‘ 
ice, we shall find that the innate selfishness | No scheme ioral ie en Pies 
of man, sin, disease, age, and improvident poverty any more than disease, for both originate 
bestia jeiaae “ pa etch) oan i from physical causes which no “system” can 

ustifica po (or assuming that the so- | control. The history of ey C2 i 
cialisation of wealth —admitting for the sake of Tbesnopulaigarsiae 
eum that it is practicable —would overcome omen is ie ks rie waaaeae hare 
t eee No new system devised by man could subsistence. Every wave of Prosperity is accom- 
b ane human failings and selfishness. As panied by such an increase, and if, as Socialiets 
the S.P.G.B. Manifesto admits, “io all human | profess, they could so adjust wealth production 
actions, material interests rule,” and above all, | as to relieve the presaure of existence created b 
ee cere which affects his own individual existing poverty, the same natural law souls 

fe. prevail. I know some Socialists contend that 
pe ee a pusoeetial system which wealth is as plentiful as water, but there is not 
sorieraie rma an unlimited supply of necessities, and there is 

, no evidence which warrants us assuming that it 
18 possible to keep pace with the increasing de- 
mands of a growing population. State aid in the 
shape of poor relief and voluntary charity are 
ever engaged in a race against poverty, which 
they can never overtake and never will. A So- 
cialist State would be more heavily handicapped 
in such @ contest because it would relieve the 
individual of parental responsibilities, and thus 
remove what now operates as the strongest re- 
straint on parentage. 

ialists as a rule evade this, as they do 
other fatal objections. Others, including an 
American Socialist, suggest that a parent of un- 
wanted children should be compelled to work 
longer hours. This, to say the least, would be 
hard 2 a prolific parent. No one can evolve 
& practical organisation —political or industrial 
—dominated by Collectivist conditions, which 


upheaval of civilised society, which isthe goal of 
all true Marxists. The billions which exist on 
paper would drop to insignificant millions in 
actual gold and materials, Kautsky, dealing 
with this question, admits: 


_2 The capitalists do not consume all their 
income ; @ portion of it they put away for the 

_ €xtension of production. A proletarian regime 
would also have to do the same in order to @x- 
tend production. It would not, therefore, be 
able to transfer, even in the event of a radical 
coafiscation of capital, the whole of the former 
income to the working classes.” 


Adding : 


“Thus we see that not much will remain for 
the raising of the wages of the working classes, 
even if capital were confiscated at a stroke — 
eel leis if we were to compensate the capita- 
ists.” 


This, it may be observed in passing, refutes 
the oft-repeated statement that the capitalista 
exploit the workers; and certainly dispels the 


as argu- 

te them. 

ars is in- 

ny astro- 

prove the 

i because, like 

hey exist only in imagin- 


Socialism, it is admitted by the S.P.G.B., can 
only bring about a transfer of the ownership 
and control of wealth by revolutionary methods. 
That is the one trait I admire in the S.P.G.B. 
They give a plain, straightforward interpreta- 
tion of Socialism, and in this they differ from 
the I. L.P.ers, who exploit Socialism like some 
hypocrites exploit reli ion, using it as a cloak 
hs achieve personal ends. This, by the way, is 
ecard oo : the theoretical character of | does not of necessity impose restrictions to 
se inn i - ao scientific it would be | which no community would submit. What 
< Sipe tol y 0 Op Portunists to use it | Socialists fail to realise is that just as you can 
ee re ge erp ois ‘pees to oe aid from a State Exchequer 

e yond what is taken by the State from 
ea a ae rank on a have no means of | people in the form of ee you cannot sbiake 
g sincerity. The reason is that all from the State services or privileges more than 
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are rendered to the State by individual members 
to an equivalent degree. 

Whilst under Socialism they would eliminate 
one of the strongest motives tending to pro- 
gress — the incentive of personal gain they offer 
no substitute. Socialism suggests that people 
would work from altruistic motives, which is 
q'tite contrary t> human experience. The alter- 
native would be State compulsion. As Enile 
Vandervelde admits: ‘Absolute freedom of la- 
bour is only possible in individual enterprises, 
that is, of course, if we call submission to natural 
laws alone ‘freedom of labour,’ a submiesion 
which is all the more complete as labour is more 
isolated. From the moment, on the contrary, 
when labour, whatever be its nature, demanda 
the incorporation of the individual in a whole, 
his liberty, necessarily, undergoes restrictions.” 
In plain language the worker under Socialist 
conditions would be a slave, a3 we now use the 
' term. G. W. Daw. 
:0: 


THE SOCIALIST REPLY. 


Beyond stating our Object in a sentence, Mr. 
Daw has failed to put forward the Scialist case 
which he tries to attack. It will be an ad vantage 

| for the sake of clearness to state briefly that case. 
Socialists state, and the facts and figures are 
| given io many of the pamphlets Mr. Daw re- 
fers to in his firat paragraph, that all the wealth 
that exists, whatever the precise quantity may 
be, is produced by the application of human 
| labour-power to the aature- given materials; that 
_ this labour-power is applied by only one class 
In society —the working class; therefore the 
wealth the capitalist class own, enjoy, waste and 
use, is obtained by robbing the working class. 
No defender of Capitalism has ever been able to 
_ Show a flaw in the above statement. The Socia- 
lista then proceed to make a simple but strictly 
scientific deduction from these facts. That de- 
| duction is: The working class should endeavour 
to gain control of power for the purpose of 
owning and controlling the means of life, and 
to manipulate them for their own benefit and 
well-being, instead of for the benefit, profit and 
luxury of an idle profligate class in society. 

_Details will be dealt with in the course of the 
discussion. 

It is not long ago that the defenders of the 

present system denied the existence of the 
“evils of Capitalism” stated by the Socialist. 
Mr. Daw not only admits their existence but 
claims that even the “sympathy ”’ of all classes 
will be unable to remove it. This is a nasty 
knock for “sympathy” and the Charity Orga- 
nisation Society. : 
_ Ho» says “the succesaful condemnation of ex- 
isting evils is no proof that Socialism would be 
a remedy.” N» Socialist ever claimed it was. 
l'he condemnation is contained in the facts of 
Capitalism and the remady in the abolition of 
that system. 

We are then told that “if we examine the 
actual source of the major portion of poverty 
and suffering, we shall find the innate sol fish- 
ness of man, sin, disease, age and improvident 
marriages are all contributory causes.” The 
meaning of this beautiful sentence ig hardly 
startling in its lucidity. Do sin, disease, age— 
is the latter young or old -form the “actual 
source’’? or are they merely additions to it? 
If the latter, what is the actual source? And in 
either case how comes it that the capitalist class 
never suffer from “the innate selfishness of 
man, etc.” seeing that they never suffer from 
pores ? Was the American millionaire Harry 

haw’s marriage a “provident” one? Was the 
Duke of Norfolk’s son free from disease ? If go 
what did he suffer from? It certainly was not 
poverty. . 

The “actual source" of povert is wi 
slavery. Whether a man is selfish omslcraen. 
sinful or good; diseased 6r in good health; old 
or young; marned or single; when he recei ves 
his wages on pay-day and before he Spends a 
single penny, with the wages in his pocket he 
is poor—he is in poverty. Wages are never 
sufficient to keep a man above poverty. 

The remark that Socialism is not supported 
by facts —is not scientific —is met by our opening 
statement of our case. Mr. Daw ig welcome to 
try and disprove the facts therein or show how 
the deduction is not scientifically drawn, 

The statement that if/Socialism “‘ were scien- 

/ 


‘ 
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tific it would be impossible to use it as an in- | 
strument for exploiting the masses,” touches 
the depths of absurdity. Any schoolboy could 
repeat to Mr. l)aw from his little primers the 

st uses made of Science to “exploit the 
masses.” The harnessing of the electric current 
to produce light so that the capitalists may 
carry on their robbery of the workers during 
night as well as day, does not detract in the 
slightest from the strictly scientific discovery 
and its application. 

Robert Owen, as a matter of fact, continued 
preaching until he died. Quite mopeloony, it is 
true, because he was preaching to the capitalists 
to come and save the workers. 

A brilliant flash of economics is attempted 
when we are told ‘the greater part of the coveted 
wealth which is set forth by Mr. Chiozza Money 
depends upon security and credit.” It is just 
the reverse that is true. Credit is never given 
where no wealth exists. All that credit does is 
to arrange for existing wealth to be moved from 
point to point. And Kauteky was not dealin 
with this point at all—in fact, never mention 
it— when he wrote chapter IV. of one of the worst 
works he ever penned: “The Morrow of the 
Social Revolution,” from which Mr. Daw is 
quoting. How this quotation “refutes”’ the fact 
of capitalists exploiting the workers Mr. Daw 
does not attempt to show. ; 

Let us say at once, however, that we repudi- 
ate Kautsky on this as we have done on several 
other points. In the first place a very large 
portion of the wealth “put away for the exten- 
sion of production” never figures in the Income 
Returns at all, but appears on Balance Sheets as 
Reserve Funds, etc. On other occasions it is 
used up durirg the year in these extensions 
and counted merely as an item of expenee and 
never reaches the Income sphere. Of the wealth 
that comes under Income Returns huge sums 
are spent in barbaric orgies that would make 
the heroes of the Arabian Nights turn green 
with envy. £20,000 on a single dinner ; silken 
coats and diamond studded collars for four- 
egged puppies; elaborately furnished suites of 
apartments for pet monkeys, with attendants to 
look after them ; more spent by an individual 
in a single endeavour to look “amart” by some 

bizarre insanity than a hundred workers receive 
in a year. Where does it all come from and how 
much of it is used for “extension of production ”? 
Even then there remains the fact that “every 
extension of production” under Capitalism 
means a corresponding extension of exploita- 
tion, so that far from “refuting,” it strengthens 
our case. 

In the next paragraph he says that poverty, 
like disease, “originates from physical causes,” 
in lofty indifference to the fact that he bad pre 
viously said it was due to the “innate selfish- 
ness of man, etc.”” Now it is because “popula- 
tion always increases up to the limits of the 
means of a bare subsistence.” Later we are told 
“Socialists as a rule evade this, as they do other 
fatal objections.’ Firstly, it not only is not a 
“fatal” objection, it is not an objection at all. 
Secondly, no Socialist ever evades the point be- 
cause he has not the slightest reason to do go. 

The statement about increases of population 
is taken from the parson Malthus’ dirty, lying 
apology for Capitalism called “ On Population.” 
What Mr. Daw is apparently ignorant of is the 
fact that Godwin—the Utopian Socialist—- whom 
the book was written against, wrote a reply 
directly after the first edition appeared that tore 
up every shred of so-called argument Malthus 
had put forward. Though Malthus lived to edit 
four or five more editions and in doing so seri- 
ously altered his whole position, not once did 
he attempt to answer Godwin. Later on, Henry 
George in “Progrese and Poverty,” taking 
Godwin's work without acknowledgment as a 
basis, built up a case with the fuller information 
the intervening years supplied that crushed 
Malthus’ book to powder. 

We need only emphasize one point. Neither 
Malthus, nor anyone else, bas ever produced a 
single tittle of evidence historical or otherwise, 
that “population alwa s increases up to the 
limits of bare subsistence.”’ 

In every age since the break-up of the tribal 
communes raankind has carried an idle luxuri- 
ous class upon its back. That this could be 
possible proves there must have been a surplus 
above subsistence all the time. 





THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


We may hope ‘that Mr. Daw in his next 
instalment will give our readers his first point 
against Socialism. Ep. Com. 





THE LYING ‘‘DAILY HERALD.”’ 


:0——— 


Wuo has not heard of the “ Daily Mail’s”’ excla- 
sive account of the massacre of the Legations 
at Pekin by the Boxers; of the minute details 
of the awful carnage that didn’t happen ? Why 
was the “exclusive news” published ? ; 

Briefly, the object was to boom the “ Daily 
Mail ”’—to foster its circulation. And that is 
the reason the Press to-day is 80 dangerous to 

the cause of the working class. The proprietors 
will publish anything if it pays. Crippen’s con- 
fession that wasn’t confessed ; speeches by poli- 
ticians which were never delivered ; battles that 
were never fought and victories that were never 
won ; Boers’ blood-curdling brutalities toward 
natives, and voteless Uitlanders’ unspeakable 
sufferings. Even the once stately threepenny 
“Times” showed ite foresight and commercial 
keenness by printing during the height of the 

ish campaign a series of letters over Parnell’s 
signature which he did not write, but which 
were purchased from Piggott for a few thou- 
sand pounds. 

This is the great lying Press, and when we 
have stated— as we often have—thbat the SociaL- 
IsT STanpakD is the only clean and reliable work- 
ing-class paper, we have frequently been met 
with the cry : “‘ What about the ‘ Daily Herald ’? 
The “Daily Herald”—the paper which, after 
declaring advertisements taboo because adver- 
tisers always dictated the policy of the paper, 
printed more advertisements than ever, and, 
like Oliver Twist, asked for more. _ ; 

Our answer to this question has invariably 
been that the “ Daily Herald” was like the rest 
of the Press, with the added offensiveness of its 
Socialist pretences to make it worse. 

Just takeoneexample. Larkin has been very 
widely boomed, praised, and slobbered over by 
the “ Daily Herald” and Syndicaliets and Labour- 
ites generally. To make a meeting pay it has 
only been necessary to bring Larkin there, just 
as, earlier, Victor Grayeon was the “star turn 
who would assure a “full house.” Hence, while 
Larkiniem lasts the ‘‘Daily Herald” means to 
exploit it. 

Mr. Asquith, or, as be is fondly known to 
students of history, Lord Asquith of Feather- 
stone, elected to contest East Fife again as a 
result of bis taking the office of War Minister. 

The question in many minds was, would the 
Prime Minister be allowed a walk-over, and 
among certain elements, will the man respon- 
sible for those two graves in Featherstone 
Churchyard be alluwed to go scot free back to 


Parliament. 
On the morning of April lst, however, the 


flaring headlines of the ‘‘ Daily Herald’ met the | 


gaze of passers by : “ Larkin for East Fife.’’ 


“To beard Asquith in his own den.” “Official | 
“Tf Tories ready to shirk a fight | 


Statement.” 
Jim is ready for the fray.” Such were the 
heavily leaded lines which abstracted the pence 


from working-class pockets. . 
The “Daily Herald” went on to say : “The 


announcement was mace yesterday afternoon | 
when he [Larkin] arrived in Dublin from Eng. | 
land. Later an official announcement from | 
Liberty Hall Dublin, Mr. Larkin’s headquarters, | 


confirmed tbe statement that Mr. Larkin will be 
a candidate in the forthcoming bye election in 
East Fife. He starts from Dublin for the con- 


stituency at once.” 


In the body of the paper we were informed : | 


‘Intense interest was taken in the statement 
from London that Jim Larkin had decided to 
stand, and there is every prospect of an exciting 
contest, as a result of which Mr. Aequith may 
be easily ‘outed.’” 

In the leading article much space is devoted 
to the “irony” of the situation that finds Mr. 
Larkin fighting Asquith in East Fife after As 
quith had placed him in prison. The leader 
winds up thus: 7 

‘More power to Jim Larkin. In the apie 
as in the industrial arena be is thoroug - going 
and loves to tackle the biggest enemy in sight. 

The day following this leader the lying paper 

| published a special cartoon on its front page, 
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showing election posters bearing the word» 
Vote for Larkin. 

The scare head-lines again extracted the half- 
pence from Lansbury’s dupes. “‘Jarkin will 
surely fight,” they announced, and then they 
went on to talk about his prospects. To add 
piquency to the paper a notice was printed 
boldly across it, thus : “ What to ask Asquith. 
Don’t give him a single vw te TILL he answers. 
these questions!” Then follow certain silly 
questions for an intelligent worker to ask. 

Now one might think from all this that there 
was to be a fight in East Fife and that Mr. Jim 
Larkin was to be the anti-Liberal champion. 
After such “authoritative” news, of course, it 
was only to be expected. But once again it was 
only the sensational lies of the muck-heap Press 
struggling to keep up acirculation. Now let 
us prove it. 

Turning to Larkin’s own newspaper, “The 
Irish Worker,” for the same week (dated April 
4th), we find a leading article.a column and a 
half in length on the matter of East Fife. The 
whole of this is written in a vein of fierce con- 
demnation of the lying Press for printing such 
downright lies as that Larkin was standing for 
East Fife. 

Such phrases as “ brazen-faced monstrosities,” 
“creatures paid at eo much a line,” are used 
againet those who issued the election news. We 
read on as follows: “He (Larkin) has never had 
any intention of fighting East Fife, never thought 
of Fife He does not bother about Par- 
lamentary action ; has no time to waste at pre- 
sent about elections ; he thinks that politics is 
a dirty game and the present politicians are. 
dirtier than the game they play at, and rather 
admires sanguinary Aequith for his game of: 
bluff,” ete. 

Is further proof required of how low the 
“Daily Herald” is? Is it necessary to adduce 
other evidence of the dirty and lying nature of 
this emulator of the Yellow Press ? We venture. 
to ask the nominal editor of the journal in ques- 
tion, Mr. George Lansbury, for an explanation 
of such brazen lying. Of course we do not ex- 
pect to get one. Mr. Lansbury, if we. are to 
believe the deposed editor, is simply the nominee. 
of the wealthy supporters of the paper. 

We know Mr. Lansbury. A little while since 
he stated at Bow Baths that the 8.P.G.B. was 
financed by the rich, but he never had the 
courage to admit his ‘‘ mistake” when, in reply 
to our official challenge, he failed to prodace- 
any evidence. We have memories of Lansbury 
in the old S.D.F. and his fine power of handling 
the truth cautiously. But as it is said that 
“While the lamp holds out to burn, the vilest. 
sinner may return,” it is open to Mr. Lansb 
even now to take his courage in both hands and 
come forward and explain that lie in his paper- 
which is just about the limit of lies. - 
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SOCIAL REFORM, OLD OR NEW. 


—):0 —- 


In one of his recent utterances the leader of the 
fory Party said that Pcuitical power was abso 
lutely in the hands of the working class, a con- 
dition that lent itself as a field for the dema. 
gogue. If Mr. Lloyd George and his party could 
persuade the working class that they were the 
friends of the poor, they might remain in office 
indefinitely. The condition of the working class 
bsiug the same uader either administration, it 
matters nothing to them which party is in office; 
but the fact re nains that the Chancellor has an 
enormous following of workers who fervently 
and devoutly believe him to be the embodiment 
of progress, the friend of the workers, who 
understands their troubles and devises schemes 


to bleed vested interests for their benefit. 


When these reforms are examined, they are 
easily seen to be mere contrivances in collective 
economy on behalf of the class he represents. 
does not attempt to 
conceal this fact. The frequency and vehemence 
with which he advertises it reveals what is his 
estimate of working class intelligence. For in 
many a speech he quite openly reassures his 
class of his loyalty to them, afd demonstrates, 
in their own every-day business language, the 
effectiveness of his deep laid schemes to wring 

. - . What 
‘other construction is it possible to place on the | 
following from his preface to “Dr. H. A. Walters’ | 
Exposition of Recent British Social Legisla- 


The Chancellor himself 


yet more profit from the working class. 


“tion”? 


“No attitude could be more short-sighted, or 
more paralysing in its influence upon social | 
policy, than that of the man who shrinks at the 
immediate coat of great social reforms which 
alm at increasing the vigour and effiziency of 
material 


the millions by whom the country's 
wealth is produced.” 


If the vigour and efficiency of the working 


class is ine 


competition. It is sheer humbug, therefore, to | 
say that such legislation benefits the working 
-class as well as the employers. He claims to be 


THE SUCLALIST 

Or cost of living 
wise. 

he workers of this country had practical 
experience of this truth when Free Trade was 
established. The C »bdenites, like their modern 
Prototypes, were all for cheapening the food of 
the people -only, as Marx pointed out, that they 
might be supplied with cheaper labour power. 
The wages of the working class were reduced 
fourteen per cent. in commemoration of the 
establish:inent of that beneficent and progres- 
sive measure. 

The frequency with which effi ‘ieacy is being 
ad voc ited in the Press and on the platform, 
makes its frequent exposure necessary. Neither 
by reducing tue cost of living nor by increasing 
the national share of the world’s market can it 
assist the workers. In the latter case the wor- 
king class of England, if insufficient to overstock 
the labour market, can be augmented from 
abroad. Labour power is carried by its owners 
to the place where it is in demand ; and the ex- 
ecutive of the capitalist class in each country 

| adopt moasures to facilitate its passage, in the 
Same way that they increase its productivity. 

The old methods of social reform —so called — 
never touched the fringe of the poverty pro- 
blem (a0 problem at all, by the way, because it 
exists in the midst of plenty). Blankets, coals, 

| aad doles only served to prolong misery here 
| and there. The new method, heralded with 
false sentiment and yet claiming to be easen- 
tially business-like and practical, increases the 
total sum of poverty. Old or new, Tory, Liberal, 
or Labour, all are designed solely to stem the tide 


STANDARD. 


falls their wages fall like- 


| 
| 
| 


workers, wooing them for their votes, but all the 
crowd of political pimps and touts, philanthro- 
pists and social reformers of every method, 
though they pipe humanitarianism till they 
choke, have only one sentiment for the workers 
contempt. Mr. Bonar Law says that the 


Chancellor “is not altogether insincere,” but | 
, 80 too is unemployment ani his action in raising the load line of ships is 


| sufficient refutation of that statement. 
“Social reform is the antidote to revolution 


par excellence,” and no political sect shouts 


giving something tothe workers but assureshig louder for the antidote than does the fraudulent 


-class that like “corn thrown upon the waters it 


| Labour Party. The S.D.P. claimed that every 


will be returned to them a hundred-fold after | Teform advocated to-day by Liberals was on their 


many days.” That is the essence and meaning | 
of all legislation on the lines of ninepence oe 


fourpence. 


programme years ago. When they were ab- 
sorbed by the B.S.P., they no longer limited 
_ themselves to those on their membership card, 


This is the nature of all the reforms instituted | 924 every member of the Party —like the mem- 


by the executive of the capitalist class— put. 
is the Chancellor's | 
Collective capital is expended 


ting capital into health” 
expression. 


bers of the Church Socialist League —is free 
to advocate any and every reform that suits his 
voice, and will help him to the achievement of 


through Government departments, with the bis ambition. 


object of Placing at the disposal of individual 
capitalists an improved commodity on the labour 
market —workers whose labour will bear richer 
fruit, in the shape of surplus value. In other 
words, fuller and more complete exploitation. 


How do the exploited benefit ? 


We are told the old methods of social reform, | 
were merely palliative, whi 

new method, like the lisciinee Act, is ae 
ventive as well as palliative. The lie should be 
ar parent, for if the working class, after the 
reform, produce more wealth for less wages, or 
for the same sum total of wages, than before 
then instead of being preventive of poverty, it 


is productive of more poverty. 


The followers of the Chancellor who ha 
been emphasising in the Pregs the “economy of 


higher wages for agriculture,” 


they fail to understand the meaning of economy. 
Harold Begbie, a writer who imitates the ex- 


travagant phraseology of the Chancellor in the | 
cocoa Press, slobbers about poverty and unem. | 


ployment, and the hopeless congestion of London 
streets. He then advocates a central clearing 
house for railways, which 


Companies to economise to the extent of forty 


millions annually. Transport would be cheaper | 


and the cost of living reduced, he says. 

But cause and effect follow each other eter- 
nally, though politicians stop where it suits 
their argument. The workers as commodities 
are weighed in capitalist scales, according to 
capitalist standards and ideals, on the labour 
market. Supply and demand always operate 
against them, and when their cost of production 


i not only in the | 
articles, but in the title iteelf, admit tet such | 
reforms operate against the working class; or | 


would enable the | 


a Every party is now committed to social re- 
form” said Mr. Puilip Saowden, and for what 
purpose we have shown. Ie it to be supp sed 
that the class that lives by robbery will forego 
even a fraction of their wealth or privilege, ua- 
less compelled to do so? Clan anyone imagine a 
class revelling in luxury and vice, and that has 
| 80 lived for centuries, voluntarily conceding to 

the class they rob any reform that would dimi- 
| nish their helplessness ? 

There is no record in history of any ruling 
class, oligarchy, or monarchy, making any con. 
cession to a subject class, unless under compul- 
sion. The nature of the capitalist class is the 

| Same as all previous ruling classes, utterly 
| selfish and desirous of conserving its position. 
| “A State without the means of some change 
is without the means of its own conservation,” 
wrote Burke. That is the reason why every 
party —with the exception of the S.P.G.B.—*‘ig 
now committed to social reform.” Capitalist 
| society has reached that stage in its develop- 
ment where the vast majority have no real 
| Interest in conserving it. Though the know. 
ledge they require is within their reach, they 
only partially realise the possibility of success- 
ful revolution. ; 

The labour unrest, so-called, is the sympwm 
that reminds the cute politician of Burke's ad- 
monition and warns him that some change is 
necessary. But what change ? Obviously the 
fundamentals of the system must not be tam. 
pered with. An Insurance Act that would really 

insure the workers against unemployment, or a 
Right to Work Bill in the real sense, i8 out of 
the question, because there would no longer be 
a hunger whip to drive them into the factories 
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of revolution. Lloyd George and all his satellites . 
may warble their sentimental love song to the | 
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and mines, or those other places where the 
workers are robbed of the results of their labour. 
here are no reforms possible or likely of 
application under Capitalism, that can improve 
the condition of the working class. Moreover, it 
is but adding insult to injury for the capitalist 
class or their representatives to promise even 
real reforms for tie Improvement of working- 
class conditions. When the working class wake 
up they will see that no class or section pos- 
sesses the power to experiment over their heads 
either for or against them. They will use the 
political power which Mr. Bonar Law says they 
Possess to control the forces that stand between 
them and the means of lite. Kuowing, they will 
cease to be the dupes of either sentimental or 

practical reformers , FE: 


SS 


THE SOFT ANSWER. 
——— 0:0 —— 
[To THE Eprror.] 
Dear Sir,—I should be pleased if you would 
answer this question : ; 

That political power, being always the prero- 
gative of the posseasors of economic power, the 
proletariat, in order to achieve their emancipa- 
tion, must first capture the sources of economic i 
reveaue, when political sovereignty will follow as 
a matter of evolution. This can oaly be done 
by an organisation such as [ndustrial Unionism. 
Therefore the S P.G.B. principles are useless to 
the working clase, . 

I hope the above is intelligible, and that the 
S.P.G.B. will answer in the same way, and not 
in that sarcastic, superior, you-are-a liar style 
which is customary with them. 

Yours, Frep Brown. 


As is 80 often the case with defenders of In- 
dustrial Unionism, our correspondent uses an 
incorrect phrase and then builds Up @ case on it. 

So far from true is it that political power is 
“always the prerogative of the possessors of 
economic power,” that historical evidence shows 
that economic power has had little or no exist- 
ence till those in possession of the means of 
production had conquered political power—the 
real power in every case. 

Merchants and traders, producers and distri- 
butors, were for centuries under the control of 
those possessing political power, and remained 
slaves to the latter until they conquered the 
political machinery, and thus came into posses- 
sion of power themselves. (See “SS” for 
May, 1909.) ; 

And then we have the reiteration of the old, 
exploded fallacy that Industrial Unionism can 
“cabture the sources of economic revenue "’! 

Numberless are the occasions upon which we 

have asked how the Industrial Union can do 
this, but up to the present no answer has been 
forthcoming. 
_ While the capitalist class dominate the fight- 
ing forces through their control of political 
power, they can easily defeat any attempt of the 
Industrial Union to take possession of the means 
of production. Hence the principles of the 
S.P.G.B. are the only correct guide to working- 
class emancipation. J. F. 


————<—___________ 
CENTRAL ECONOMIC CLASS. 


A Central Economic Class has been started 
at the Head Office, and intending students are 
urged to attend every Thursday evening at 8, 
The Class Struggle is on —boe ye prepared ! 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system or 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 
Britain 


Great 


HOLDS— 

TwaT society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(t.e., land, factories, railways, ete.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 
a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who duce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve ita 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class. 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and _ politically: 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the %gent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege. 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of ail sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociatist Pariy of Great Britain, there~ 


| fore, enters the field of political action deter-. 


mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country tc muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


I'bose agreeing with the above pnnciples and 


| desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 


for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 


MANIFESTO 


OF THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Fifth Edition with preface. 


Explains the Party’s position toward the 
S.D.P., 1.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade, 
Unions, S.L.P., etc* 


Post free 1}d. per copy from the S.P.G.B. 
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THE PARTY SYSTEM. 


AND WHY THE WORKERS RECEIVED THE FRANCHISE. 


“In every historical epoch the prevailing mode 
of economic production and exchange, and the 
social organisation necessarily following from it, 
form the basis upon which is built up, and from 
which alone can be explained, the political and 
intellectual history of that epoch.” 


: The frequency with which 
The Necessity werking-class questions are 
for the brought before Parliament 
arty . to-day goes far to prove this 
= wrtee scientific truth, so far as its 
political application is concerned. Industrial 
questions and disputes occupy an increasing 
+ amount of Parliamentary time. Working-class 
problems as they affect the capitalist, become 
more insistent and call for more attention from 
their representatives on the executive body. 
How to deal with the growing “unrest” is fast 
becoming the chief problem before Parliament, 
and mere party questions sink into insignifi- 
cance beside it. 

The inability of politicians to work up issues 
that will obscure the line of cleavage between 
the two classes in s.ciety, beeomes more appar- 
ent daily. 

Without friction the party system must neces- 
sarily be a failure. For although every party 
question ends in a compromise, both sides carry 
on the sham fight as though complete victory 
were of vital importance to them. The working 
class have to be deluded into the belief that the 
fight is real, and that they are concerned in it. 
A compromise effected, a new Act or Budget 
passed, without being first staged, without the 
“exciting scenes, noisy incidents and protracted 
debates,” would be an opportunity lost of de- 
luding the workers. Without friction and 
agitation the workers cannot he divided to en- 
sure their united support for capitalism— but 
one of the many inherent contradictions of 
Capitalist society. 

“Politics,” says Edward Jenks, “is the busi- 
ness of government.” In other words, politics is 
is the art of keeping a slave class in subjection. 

This business of government is really more 
of an art than most people imagine. The most 
arbitrary rulers of the Middle Ages could not 
rule exactly as they chose. Slaves, no matter 
how docile, hold fast 
to ideasand customs 
which their rulers 
are, in the main, 


Capitalist Class. 
compelled to recog- 


nise. 


When a system advances toward its disinteg- 


ration, the f{drces encountered by the ruling 
class demand greater cunning, resource, and 
courage to cope with them—just the qualities 
they have allowed to decay while revelling in 
fancied security. The revolution of the capi- 
talist clags in England and France against tle 


' administration.”’ 


——0:0 
monarchy and nobility found the latter muddled 
and weak—the result of generations of vice and 
debauchery, 

In like manner, the capitalist class to-day 
cannot supply the brains to carry on the busi- 
ness of government. They have to breed or 
encourage professional politicians from the class 
beneath them. The days of their ‘directing’ 
ability” passed with the manufacturing pericd. 
The introduction of power-driven machinery, 
and the growth of limited companies, stripped 
them of their last economic function, and left 
them without the necessity to struggle. 
they are forced to requisition fresh blood 
from outside their class to fight against the 
awakening working class proclaims the rapid 
progress of their senile decay. 

The ruling class of our day is a parasitic 
organism devouring the substance produced by 
the working class. It is an organism within an 
organism, and is compelled to adapt itself to its 
surroundings. It rules, and yet is governed by 
its environment, and restricted by the limita- 
tions of the system it imposes, and the principles 
it is compelled to adopt. 

How the capitalist class were compelled to 
confer the franchise, and must continually ex- 

tend it, is shown by the posi- 

Compelled to tion in Russia during the past 
Confer few years, where the constitu- 
the Franchise. tional question is not even 
yet fought out. There is 

no pretence of giving the workers the vote be- 


cause it is their right, or because it will benefit “ 


them. It is given merely because it means an 
improved form of government. M. Shingareff 
in the Budget debate said : “Our Government 
is strangely opposing itself to the all-powerful 
spirit of the times. It has no organic union with 
the country, and with its own hands is digging 
an abyss between the population and the 


> 

Stability is the object to be attained. and the 
apitalists of Russia look with envy on the Eng- 
lish form of government because it possesses 
that quality in a greater degree than their own 
government by an oligarchy. 

Those Ministers and politicians here who 
realise the value of the party system, speak 
their minds when itis in any way threatened. 
When, in 1910. a Liberal finance bill was in 
danger of mutilation by the House of Lords. 
Mr. Lloyd George told the ¢ pposition they were 
not playing the game, and that “If the party 
system were destroyed, the class line must be- 
come the line of demare:tion.” 

Again, in 1909 he said - “Is it not a real 
advantage to the country that there should be 
(WO great parties, each capable in turn of pro 
viding responsible administration for the service 
of the Crown? How much better our system 
of government, as worked upon this balance. 
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than in those countries where there is a per- 
manent governing class, with all those interests 
of wealth and privilege massed around them, 
keeping the rest of their fellow-country men in 
sullen subjection by force of arms.” 
Lord Haldane, at the Royal 
Tweedledum Academy Banquet, referred to 
and the growing education of the 

Tweedledee, Working class and the danger 

of allowing affairs to drift : the 
crisis should be forestalled by broadening the 
basis of the Constitution so as to give it 
stability. ‘ 

How our masters yearn for stability as their 
“cheap and nasty” system evolves!” Put the 
sands are shifting beneath their feet— the Rock 
of Ages is not only cleft, but barren. 

Party politics are like the murky fluid ejected 
by certain denizens cf the deep— they only con- 
ceal for atime. When Capitalist interests are 
threatened by the workers both parties reveal 
themselves as one class. 

That one man should have formulated the 
principles for both sides in the Parliamentary 
game is significant, and strengthens the convic- 
tion that it is but a game mutually arranged- 
after all. 

Edmund Burke, says Trevelyan, quoting from 
“Moore’s Life of Sheridan,” “has left behind 
him two separate and distinct armouries of 
opinion, from which both Whig and Tory may 
furnish themselves with weapons, the most 
splendid, if not the most highly tempered, that 
ever genius and eloquence have condescended 
to bequeath to party.” 

His genius was needed. Capitalist domina- 
tion was scarcely established before it was in 
difficulties ; Burke, according to Lecky, was its 
saviour. Tn vol. 1IT., “History of the Eighteenth 
Century” he says: “It was necessary, in the 
face of the mass of discontent which was smoul- 
dering in the nation, and of the growing cor- 
ruption and inefliciency of Parliament. that 
each party should have a distinct line of policy. 
As time went on, these lines, as we shall Bee, 
became clearer, and the writings of Burke pro- 
bably contributed more than any other single 
influence to define them.” 

It is the continual boast 
of modern politicians that 
We liveana democratic State. 
When they say they 
mean, Of course, the ruling class They see 
to it that neither King, lords. nor dema- 
gogues fileh their “democratic” rights. But 
the so-called democracy conferred on the working 
class is not a semblance even of the real thing. 
Two thousand years ago Athens boasted in 
similar fashion of the democratic State. and the 
chief principle of the Athenians was that While 
there existed one man in the community who 
suffered injustice through the operation of the 


An Old Fraud 
with 


a New Face. a 
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State laws, the others should not rest until hi 
wrongs had been righted. An injury to one 
held possibilities of injury to all. But beneath 
this free and high-principled class was another 
class, chattel-slaves to them, who had no rights | 
but what were willed to them by their owners. 

This same description applies to the working 
class of to day. They are driven into the work- 
shops of the capitalist by hunger. They must 
sell their labour-power for what it costs them 
to live. When the capitalist has no market for 
the products of their labour they are driven out 
again--to starve. The over-crowded labour 
market is the spur to increased activity inside 
the workshops ; greater concentration and effi- | 
ciency are called for by the masters and easily 
obtained.’ Competition and unemployment 
haunt the modern worker like a nightmare, and 
every year bring him more helplessly under the | 
control of the capitalist, who dictates all the 
hum-drum details that go to make up the wage 
slave's wretched existence. _ 

Liberal or Tory—- what a choice for those who 
are robbed by both alike and left poor under 
either! This, they say, is democracy! It is 
the limit in impudence ; the last word in bare- 
faced hypocrisy. ‘‘Millions of workers are 
stripped of everything but the bare necessaries 
of life,” says Winston Churchill ; of what use 
is a vote to these, when they can only give it 
back to those who gave it them—the capitalists ? 

The vote they were compelled to give, though 
they made a virtue of necessity and said they 

ve it because they loved the principles of 

emocracy. But no matter how they got them, 
the workers have far more votes than their 
masters. With the knowledge of their slave- 
position and the courage to organise, these votes 
can be used as the means to their emancipation. 
The capitalist class cannot abjure what they 
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_ Lioyp George’s Badget certainly got the wel- 


come he knew it would get from the ‘“‘ Labour” 
movement. The only feature to be regretted, 
from their point of view, is the forgetfulness of 
the Chancellor to acknowledge its source. Apart 
from that, it is hailed as being ‘“‘on the right 
lines,” “a step on the way,” etc. Although 
Mr. Lloyd George doesn’t see his way clear to 
“relieve the working classes of the amount of 
taxation which they were called upon to bear 
(vide Mr. Philip Snowden), it yet was comforting 
to know that a beginning was to be made in the 
way of doing something to relieve the heavy 
burden on local rates! 
x * * 

On somewhat similar lines is the election 
manifesto of Mr. Jas. Martin, Labour candidate 
for N.E. Derbyshire. He goes “ straight for the 

| abolition of food taxes.” He favours also the 
| “nationalisation of the mines and railways, 
| ich would not only cheapen coal and travel, 
| but \[{mark this] provide revenue for the 
| Exchequer”! 

‘As if that was not enough to stamp Mr. Mar- 
tin as a full-blown Liberal, he proceeds to give 
us the full Liberal programme with all its trim- 
mi He believes in Free Trade, Home Rule, 
and Land Reform—in fact, all that a respectable 
Liberal stands for. Strangely enough, he is 
opposed by another Liberal candidate. This, I 
believe, is due to some misunderstanding which 
has caused a split in the “Progressive forces.” 
Mr. Martin’s candidature is endersed by the 
Miners’ Federation and the Labour Party. 
Though he was standing with the assent of the 
Derbyshire Miners’ Association, yet a large pro- 


have established. The vote was given to secure.) portion of delegates at the adoption of the 


their own domination ; if they discard it they 
lose control and have no sanction to govern. 
By constitutional methods the workers can 
win their freedom ; they have no need to go 
outside the Constitution until they finally des- 
troy it. 
frarehsas—cgtak ished because they promised 


stability — pave the way for working-class 


victory. ' a a 
Real democracy will come with Socialism ; 


when the game of party bluff has been played — Mexico. That is that both General Huerta and | 


for the last time to unresponsive workers—when 
the latter are busy with their own interests, 


determined to enjoy the full results of their | 


labour. The party system will be exposed as a 
fraud, consciously practised by the ruling class 
in their own interest. Its records will go down 
to posterity as curiosities, and future genera- 
tions may read them and marvel that a working 
class, sunk in poverty and anarchy, could for- 
get, even fora moment, their own wretchedness, 
while they voted this way or that on questions 
that concerned their masters alone. F. F. 
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So the party system together with the | 


orthodox Liberal were members of that body. I 
| don’t blame-them : they couldn’t tell t’other 
from which. 

| The Labour election agent, Mr. A. Peters, 
| declares that the miners have spent £10,000 





within the last few years in order to maintain 
| their position in the county. Can you wonder? 


* * * 


One thing stands out clear in the diverse 
reports that reach us concerning the trouble in 


| General Carranza have given assurances that 
oil wells shall be protected during the fighting. 


Ask Rockefeller and the Stan- 


f the trouble. 
aed Ask any of the greedy sharks 


| dard Oil Trust. 


in this country whose eyes are glued on Mexico. | 
Huerta, representing Mexican interests, wants | 


to preserve the oil wells for Mexico ; Carranza, 
representing British and American capitalists, 
wants them for his masters. 
Mexico is one of the richest mineral countries 
in the world—-that is why all the world wants 
it. When oil was discovered during the Diaz 
regimé, it was not long before the far-off nos- 
trils of the capitalist wolves scented it. Then 
commenced the trouble. Diaz wouldn’t “ ell 
out,” so means were adopted to make him “get 
out.” His successor looks like traversing the 
same road. Thus are the “rights” of capital 
_ vindicated. a 
Smug respectability, sitting at home in Eng- 
land, wonders what it is all about. “Why the 
devil don’t these fellows set to work instead of 
| fighting each other, and let us earn our divi- 
| dends? This sort of thing lowers the rate, 
don’t you know!” 
x * * 
Yes, we know. In Colorado, for instance, it 
_ is lowering the rate—of the population. They 
call it ‘‘ Rockefeller’s war.” It is a typical in- 
dustrial war—all one-sided. The capitalists 
' have the full forces of the country at their dis- 
1. The miners —only dogged determination 
and what few arms they are able to get hold of. 
Men, women, and children have been shot or 8a- 
bred that shareholders may have their dividends. 
Women and children have had to tramp the 
streets because their homes had been burned 
over their heads, in order that investors should 
| havea “fair return” on their capital. And we 
| are told there is no class war ! 
! x x * 


May Day in this oouatry seems to have re- 
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solved itself into a sort of annual rounding-up 
of recalcitrant and other sheep, into the Labour 
fold. As usual, the Labour Party were out in 
full force. Everywhere the same note was 
struck —emphasis on the importance of joining 
a trade union, electing leaders, sending them to 
Parliament, but, above all, being “loyal” to 
them. You see, the more members the bigger 
the unions; the bigger the unions the more 
“leaders” required, and incidentally, the more 
soft jobs for the professional spongers. 
We, on the other hand, don’t believe in makin 
a hullaballoo once every twelve months. #4 5 
we engage in a steady, persisjent propaganda 
of Socialist principles on every day in the year. 
One can understand these job-hunters not 
liking us and our work. Whereas they believe 
in the retention of the capitalist system, we 
work for its abolition. Its abolition would put 
them out of business. 
x ok x 


Old Age Pensions have proved a grand thing 
—for the capitalists. Recent returns relating to 
pauperism in England and Wales issued by the 
Local Government Board show that since 1909 
there has been a decrease of more than 200,000. 
That this ie due in a large measure to the intro- 
duction of Old Age Pensions is proved by the 
fact that in 1906 the number of paupers over 
70 years of age was 229,474, whereas at the 
beginning of 1913 the number had fallen to 
56,770. 

This means that whilst formerly it cost about 
13s. 8d. per head to keep paupers inside a work- 
house, they can now get them completely off 
their hands for the modest sum of five shillings. 
On this the pensioners have to subsist as beet 
they can—usually with assistance from friends 
and relations, thus contributing directly to the 
further impoverishment of those who are already 








poor. 2 
Old Age Pensions having fulfilled their mis- 
sion of getting the aged people off the hamwds ef 


| the capitalists, the Poor Law authorities are now 


looking round for some device to rid themselves 





Why ? Because these wells are chiefly the cause | 


of those under 70. The Lambeth Board of 

Guardians have, so far, been the most success- 
| ful. The experiment they tried was to send the 

inmates to look for work! All they had to do 
| was to go out and get a job, come back for the 
missus and kids, and—there you are! Good- 
bye! Simple, isn’t it ? At this rate there soon 
won't be any Poor Law for Mr. Sidney Webb to 
worry about. 

* * * 


Here is an example of the effect the above 
system has upon people who try to remain out- 
side the Poor Law. It was brought to light at 
a Westminster inquest recently, and showed the 
hopeless struggle of an aged couple who tried 
to live on 12s. a week, of which 4s. 6d. had to 
go for rent. The victim of this hellish system 
was Mary Ann Russell, aged 72, of Pimlico, who 
was found with her throat cut. 

Her husband, a grey-haired labourer of 67, 
said he had been out of work for thirteen weeks, 
and his wife had been much depressed in con- 
sequence. Their income consisted of 7s. from 
his National Insurance pay ments (which expired 
the week after the inquest) and 5s. her Old Age 
Pension. They owed rent, and it was more than 
the old lady could face. “‘ We lived very happily 
together, sir,’ said the old man, with tears 
streaming down his face, ** but it’s too much to 
bear.” 





Tom Saua. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


All sympathisers with the Party in the Bir- 
mingham district who require information as to 
joining, etc., should communicate with 
J. JESPER, 74 MURDOCK ROAD, 

HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. 
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A USEFUL VOLUME REVIEWED. 
——0:0- —— 
“Labour in Insh History.” By James Connolly. 


Paper covers, ls. net. Published by Maunsel 
& Co., Ltd., 96, Mid Abbey St., Dublin. 


Home Rule and Carsonism are filling the co- 
lumns of newspapers. Wild and furious threats, 
accompanied by more or less genuine:spasms of 
-running, ere thrown out as to what will 
ppen if Home Rule is established, and thou- 
sands of workers both in England and Ireland 
are quite excited as to the result of the conflict. 

At such atime much gocd may be done by 
drawing attention to certain historical evidences 
for the fundamental facts so important for the 
workers’ consideration. 

And this book will dargely help in such a 
desirable end. 

Written by one who has made some study of 
the Marxian analysis of society, it cuts through 
the sham superficialities of the struggle between 
Home Ruler and Ulsterite, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, and shows how in Ireland, as every where 
else where classes exist, the real fight, the fun. 
damental antagonism, is between those who 
own the means of life and those who have 
nothing but the sale of their labour- power to 
depend upon for an existence. 

The development of the worker in Ireland is 
traced from the days of the Williamite wars to 
the present day, after a short account has been 
given of the previous conditions. 

A particularly useful part of the book, in face 
of the many romances dealing with the time, is 
the description of the period preceding and 
covering the “Act of Union” between England 
and Ireland. The analysis of the various “ revo- 
lutionary” leaders and their movements, with 
the exposure of frauds like Grattan, Flood, and 

“O'Connell, is well worthy of study. Above all 
the fear and hatred of the working class by the 
wealth owners is shown by their slimy schem- 
ing to disarm the volunteers of that time. 

These consisted of three sections—the Li berty 
Corps—working class ; the Merchants’ Corps— 
capitalist class; and the Lawyers’ Corps— 
members of the legal profession. 

As the author puts it: 


“The Government [Irish Government bear in 
mind] had to use force to seize the arms of the 
working men, but the capitalists gave up theirs 
secretly as the result of a private bargain . . . 
and the lawyers privately handed their guns 
over to the enemies of the people.” 


“The working men fought, the capitalists 
sold out, and the lawyers bluffed.” (p. 58.) 

An interesting account of a co-operative colony 
founded at Ralahine, County Clare, in 1831 is 
given, but the reader will tend to gather the 
impression that it is by such means the workers 
will emancipate themsel ves— an impression dis- 
tinctly reactionary in face of the growth of the 
Social forces and the power needed for their 
economic manipulation. 

There is one part of the work, however, to 
which distinct exception can be taken. This is 
the cection dealing with the first Jrish Socialist. 
One is here curiously reminded of the same 
attitude taken up by Miss Beatrice Potter (now 
Mrs. Sidney Webb) in her book on “Co opera- 
tion.” 

That attitude is one of suggesting a thing 
without actually saying it. 

The author claims tbat the great forerunner 
of Marx— standing between the Utopians and 
the latter— wes an Irishman named William 
Thompson, who, among numerous notable state 
ments, laid bare the source of value in bis work 
entitled, “An Inquiry into the Principles of the 
Distribution of Wealth most conducive to Human 


Happiness,” etc., published 1824, where it is | 
laid down that all labour can be reduced to | 


unskilled labour of the average kind at a given 
time. 


Miss Potter says Marx took his notion of | 


“homogeneous buman Jabour” from Thompson 
and incorporated it in “Capital.” 


The author says ‘In the English speaking | 


world the work of this Irish thinker is practi 
cally unknown, but on the Continent of Europe 
his position has long been established ” (p. 115). 

Now what is common to both Connolly and 
Miss Potter is the curious fact that neither of 
them state who established Thompson's position 


THE SOCIALIST STANDAKD. 


uninstructed reader may learn with surprise 
that the person responsible was — Karl Marx ! 
Many years ago Dr. Aveling pointed out in a 


various “objections” by ignorant Christians and 
rsons to Darwin’s work were all first formu- 
ated by Darwin himeelf in the “Origin of 











work and ideas are all of them- German, En 
glish and Irish alike— indebted to Marx, who 
first discovered and gave full credit to them in 


his various works, particularly in the ‘Poverty | 
of Philosophy” and the “Critique of Political 


Economy.” 

And among others he points out that Benjamin 
Franklin had already in 1721 stumbled on the 
secret of undifferentiated labour as the source 
of value, though he (Franklin) did not work the 
idea out to any extent. 

However, it is the fashion to day among the 
shallow critics of scientific Socialism who are 
unable to refute the case or show a flaw in the 
arguments of Marx to pretend to demolish that 
genius by finding someone who “anticipated” 
him, and keeping “gradely dark” the fact that 
the very person they are indebted to for such 
discovery is Marx himself. J. F. 





THE NEED FOR ACTION. 


-- 


THERE are quite a number of people claiming to 
agree with the principles of Socialism who 
imagine that all that is necessary for the cause 
is to understand something of the subject, to 
get some idea of the future state of society, and 
then patiently wait for the’day of emancipation 
to arrive. 

Some are of the opinion that it is quite un- 
necessary to preach Socialism, believing that the 
purely economic conditions alone will suffice to 
convert the working class to our doctrines. 


The, arrive at this erroneous conclusion from | 


the fact that the material conditions ultimately 
determine the ideas prevelant in society. 

But economic conditions produced the electric 
railway and had each individual been left to 
discover that by stepping on to the “live” rail 
he would have been electrocuted the acquisition 
of his knowledge would undoubtedly have 
proved most disastrous to him. We therefure 
propagate the knowledge we bave already ac- 
quired and so warn people of the dapgcrs of 
electricity. 


The present writer recently heard one who | 
claims to be a Socialist lecturing under the | 


auspices of the Secular Soctety, of whcse prin- 
ciples be is a prominent platform exponent. He 
drew attention to the fact. that an enormous 


_ amount of time and energy was being wasted in 


the diecussion of religion, and claimcd that if 
only people would discontinue these religious 
controversies they would have all that time to 
devote to other things. He referred to what he 
termed an ‘old chestnut” that was often jut to 
him by Sccialists: Why did he waste his time 
and energy lecturing for the Secular Society ?- 

for even if the working class got the god idea 
out of their heads, and rejected religicn as 
worthless, they would still bave the master clas 
to contend with, and the social evils confronting 
them; and they claimed he should devote bis 


| time to the propagenda of Socialism. 


With those he did not agree and claimed to 
be doing good work for humanity by trying to 
eliminate the gcd idea from the minds of the 
people, thus preventing them from wasting their 
time in religious controversies, and leaving them 
time and energy for social improvements. 

That the people who are now devoting 80 
much time and energy in discussing these trivial 
religious questions are wasting their time is 

uite true. But simply showing people that 
they are on the wrong road does not necetsarily 
put them on the right one. If there were only 
two roads from which to choose, then the posi- 
tion would not be difficult. But, unfortunately, 
there are many paths that may be taken, yet 
only one that leads in the right direction ; and 
the chances are very remote that our mental 
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and made him oven on the Continent. The ; trivtler will imm 
little book called ‘‘ Darwin Made Easy,” that the | 


Species,” and no opponent had ever brought | 
forward any other. So with Marx. All the | 
opponents of Marx who are so loud in their | 
claims to have discovered “forerunners” of his | 


ri 

ediately alight on the right 
| Toad, while dozens of political cul de sacs may 

be traversed and examined before our seeker 
_ after social salvation is fully convinced that the 

only way isin the path of Socialism. How many 
| become weary in their search, and abandon the 

task in despair ! 
| It behoves us, then, and all those who under- 
stand Socialism, to point the way and do our 
utmost to guide the seeker after true freedom 
along the path which we know to be right, for 
surely there is no better way of proving to 
people that they are wasting Aheir time and 
energy plodding the wrong ad than by con- 
vincing them that another is the only war 

Let us all, then, try and dD\SOME THINa, 
no matter how small that something may be, to 
enlighten our fellow workers. Everyone who 
understands Socialism can do something. If 
unable to address a meeting, take the chair, 
write an article for the official organ or publicly 
sell literature at propaganda meetings, then 
other means are open to him. He may know of 
some friend who has never read a copy of the 
Socuuist Sranparp; let him, then, hand him a 
copy and extract from him a promise to read it; 
or hecould leave a copy where it would be likely 
to beread. He may be in a position to assist 
financially, to quietly or openly distribute leaf- 
lets or handbills, or to advertise the useful 
pamphlets when opportunity affords. 

There is not a single Socialist but could do 
something to assist in making another convert ; 
and if this view was generally adopted and 
practised, then the membership of the organisa- 
tion would be speedily doubled. 

Let us try. H. A. Young. 

————— 








THE CANADIAN ‘“‘HOMESTEADER,.” 
A REPLY TO W. SEARLE. 
—_———0:0——____ 

W. Searte writes from Sask., Canada, “I am 
a class conscious slave of the farm, having taken 
up aso called free homesteed from the Govern- 
ment. . . If there existed the least suspicion 
of ‘justice’ in the present system, the home- 
steader would be highly compensated instead 
of being charged a ‘filing fee’ for bringing 160 
| acresof ‘God’s green earth’ under cultivation. 
| . . [should like your assistance in explaining 
the farmer's true position as a wage worker. I 
know that the farmer in selling his wheat sells 
it at its value I would like to know in what 

| particular manner he is being robbed.” 

Che answer to this is quite simple. The 
farmer, in selling his wheat at its value, is not 
being robbed. The explanation of the (pioneer) 
farmer's “true position” is to be sought in our 
| correspondent's remark that he should Le com- 
pentated for bringipg 160 acres of land into 
cultivation. In :bis country farmers are robbed 
' by thelandowner, for though a few are prosper- 

ous men, in general it pans out so that anything 
and everything the farmer may secure as the re- 
sult of his own ¢fforte, or may squeeze out of 
these he employs, goes to the parasite who owns 
the land he (the farmer) tills. 

In our correepondent's cate, however, the 
process is rather different. though the result is 
very much the same. The man who enters upon 
the proposition of a “ free’? homestead is robbed 
of opportunity. He is driven, through the mono- 
poly inland, to apply his labour- power in such 
circumstances as render it impossible for it to 
be rewarded with the ordinary sccial rate of 
prcductivity. To cell his wheat and other pro- 
duce at ite value, therefure. by no means gives 
him anadequate return for the enormous amount 
of labour which he in his particular circum- 
stances, bas been forced to embody in it. True, 
if the lonely years Co not break his heart, and 
the Herculean labour does not break bis health, 
and the extortions of a capitalist government 
Co not bleed him to death, he may find himself, 
in the fulness of time, in possession of a free- 
hold of considerable extent if of little value. It 
is only this hope, deferred until after years of 
arduous toil and lonely living, that extracts the 
“filing fee” from the homesteader's pocket for 
the benefit of a capitalist government, and in- 
duces him to slave unceasingly for the benefit 
of elevator companies and railway trusts. ‘These 
get their picking, whatever befalls the victimg 
they lure into the lonely West. 





A. EJ. 
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THE LONDON AND SUBURBAN PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 
9 & Io St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet St., E., 
are now WHOLESALE AGENTS for the 
‘** SOCIALIST STANDARD,”’ 
from whom the Trade can obtain supplies at 
the usual rates. 


TEN YEARS OF STRUGGLE. 


Ow the 12th of June of this year the Socialist 
Party completes ten years of effort in the s2r- 
vice of the working class. Of course it is mere | 
sentiment to say that therefore the 12th of June 
is any more important than the 11th, but, after 
all, sentiment is a very real attribute of the hu- | 
man make-up, and has its uses. So we will 
indulge it to the extent of calling the day au- 
spicious, if for no better purpose than that of 
doing a little stock-taking. 

{t has become a matier of history how a band 
of stalwarts, weary of struggling with the re- 
actionary and traitorous elements in the S.D.F., 
and hopeless of being able to place that decre- , 
pit organisation on a sound basis, came out 
of it, and with a few i formed a revolution- 

litical working-c party. 
There were prophets in those days, and the | 
prognostications of those gifted with secon 
sight concerning the period which would elapse 
before the ‘new party” went to pieces would | 
make interesting reading now, in view of how it 
has fared with us and what has happened to 
them. But the “new party” was born with a 
strong constitution, and it survived—and even 
flourished. 

The reason for this comes out with startling 
clearness after ten years of battle. It is simply 
that it is founded upon fundamental principles. 

Ten years have been a sufficient time for these 
principles|to be thoroughly tested, and they have 
been so tested. They have been tested by the 
undesirables who came into the Party at its in- 
ception, and by those who have crept in since. 
But always they have enabled the Party to purge 
itself clean and healthy. But they have been 
further tested by the inroads which time has 


made upon the roll of the founders. For while | 


the membership of the Party is seven times as 
great as at its formation, the band of founders 
is sadly reduced in number. 
tion of Principles has proved, in other hands 
than those who framed them, a sufficient instru- 
ment for their revolutionary purpose. We know 
therefore that it will suffice to the end. 


THE PASSING OF DE LEON. 


Tux death of Daniel De Leon in America recalls 
the controversy there overso-called Direct Action 
by the working class. Joining the S.L.P. when 


it was nominally, as well as actually, a reform | 
party, De Leon also affiliated with the corrupt | 


Knights of Labour, and as a result of the seces- 
sion of some elements the Socialist Trades and 
Labour Alliance was formed to act in co-opera- 
tion with the S8.L.P. But a union of opposing 
e-ements could not succeed. In spite of the 
claim that by economic unity political unity 


Yet our Declara. | 


would also be established, a split soon took 
place, and the Socialist (!) Party of America was 
formed. 

[In 1905 ‘ Industrial Unity” was again the 
cry, and once more it was urged that by uniting 
economically, political barmony would be 
secured. 

De Leon, Debs and other political enemies 
came together in the I.W.W., which taught that 
Industrial Unionism would establish Socialism. 
Politics was but a reflex or an afterthought, so 
to speak. Anarchists as well as ‘‘ Socialists,” re- 
formers as well as others, came together in the 
Industrial Workers of the World. Some of 
them believed in politics, while others did not. 

Such fictitious unity could not last, and soon 
it was found that, instead of uniting, it made 
those it embraced more divided than ever. 
was not long before Debs and his ‘ Socialist” 
Party friends were outside the I.W.W. Soon 
arose the question of what Industrial Unionism 
meant, some contending that politics were un- 
necessary and others that they might be useful, 
and go on. 

The arrival of Wm. Haywood from jail soon 
caused a split among the unity-hunters of the 
I.W.W., and we were faced with two I.W.W.s 
—one forced to give some vague recognition to 
the value of political action, and the other, em- 
bracing Haywood, Bohn, Ettor, and Giavonetti, 
yearning for sabotage, physical force, and such 
moonshine. 

The closing years of De Leon's life were 
practically a sea of troubles on this “industrial 
action”’ question. One after another his lieu- 
tenants went over to the other so-called Socialist 
party, or to the rival I.W.W. Frank Boha, 


James Connolly, Trautmann (who has now come | 


back to the I.W.W. fold), and even his own son, 


confusion, the §.P. of A. 


Verily the Industrialist rubbish spelt Neme- — 


sis for the S.L.P. 


Industrial Unionism severely alone. 


HOW IT WILL COME ABOUT. 
:0: 


At Socialist meetings one may very often hear | 
| the interjection : “You have said a great deal 
| about Socialism and what a good thing it will 


be, but tell us how it will come about.”’ 

Maybe the request is a reasonable one, but 
oh ! if those who prefer it were only as reason- 
able. However, they are not : they seem always 
to expect to receive a curt, cut-and-dried answer. 


long will it be before Socialism is here?” 
Now, before we can commence to discuss 


these questions it is of the utmost importance | 


that we understand what Socialism really means. 
To-day, under capitalism, we are allowed to 


live (!) under hellish and murderous conditions. 
Let me deal with that system—the system | 


wherein men, women, and children starve in | lies through the capture of the political hi- 


| nery by an organised and class-conscious work- 


the midst of plenty. 
The whole production of wealth to-day is or- 
| ganised purely with a view to making a profit. 
It may seem strange to those who have not 
| thought this question out, but the clothes we 
| wear, the food we eat, are not made for us to 
| wear and eat, but are produced in order that a 
| profit may be obtained by the manufacturer. 
Do you suppose that the master baker or the 
master builder, in having bread made or houses 
| constructed, would ask if the bread was pure and 
| whclesome or the houses dry and heal y? No, 
_ they would simply ask : “Shall I be able to 
_ make a profit out of it?” 


It } 





their profits come rolling in. 

You, the workers, produce all economic wealth. 
All such wealth is produced for profit, and that 
profit, that wealth which is made but which is 
filched from you, goes to overstock the markets, 
and then you areshown the door. You produce 
all wealth, and then you starve. 

All we ask you to do is to look round at all 
the good things of life that you have created, 
and then ask yourselves why you are poor. We 
only ask you to sit down and seriously try to 
find out the cause of your poverty. For when 
you have discovered this the only remedy, obvi- 
ously, is to abolish that cause. 

Now we Socialists claim that the cause of 
poverty and of all the evils which arise from it 
liea in the fact that all the means whereby you 
live are owned and controlled by a section of 
society. These people not only own the fac- 
tories, ships, mines, etc., but, by virtue of this 
fact, own your very lives. You are slaves —aye, 
worse! For you are doomed to watch your wives 
and children starve. 

You are allowed, not to live, but merely to 
exist as profit-making machines, because all the 
methods of getting a living are taken from you 
except that of placing yourself on the labour 
market. You are forced to sell your energies. 
So you go to the factory gate, the pit-head, or 
the office door in order to sell your labour power 
to the owner. 

You ask for work, and when “hands” are 
wanted you are informed that you can go inside, 
you can use the machinery, and you can pro- 


| duce wealth —all on the condition that the wealth 





you produce belongs to the owners of the means 
and instruments by which you produce it. This 
is where the robbery takes place ; this is the 


| Cause of poverty. 
Solon De Leon, making tracks for that ark of | 


You receive only a fraction—from one-eighth 
to one third of what you yourselves have pro- 
duced, which, generally speaking, is a bare 


. ., | Sufficiency to keep you in a condition to continue 
There is a lesson for the workers on this side | 
_ of the Atlantic to leave the suicidal policy of 


to work. 

Now it should be very plain that the cause of 
poverty is that you do not own the means and 
instruments of wealth production and distribu- 


| tion and are denied free access to them. Your 
_ measters, the owners, do not allow you to work 
| except when they can make a profit out of you. 


The cause of your poverty being the robbery 
by the master class of the wealth produced by 


_ the workers, the only remedy is to abolish that 
| property condition which gives the master class 
| the power to rob you—the private ownership 
_ of the means of living —and to introduce own- 


ership by the whole people ; to establish Social- 
ism and produce wealth, not for the profit of a 


Before the Socialist has had time to answer | few useless ‘‘ladies and gentlemen” who would 


the first question the second arrives: “How | 


probably drop down dead if you were to tell 
them that to morrow they must start work, but 
for use —bread to feed you, houses to shelter 
you, and clothes to cover your bodies. 

As to the second question—“ How long will 
it be before Socialism is here? ’’—that resta 
with the working class themselves. They are 
the obstacle. When they have come to realise 
the need for Socialism, and to see that the road 


ing class, when they have organised themselves 
in the political party of the workers—the So- 
cialist Party —for the capture of this political 
machinery, then Socialism will be at hand. 

N. E. Gwynn, 


“ SOCIALISM 


versus 


TARIFF REFORM.” 


BEING A REPORT OF 


This was clearly shown at the enquiry held 
into a fatal accident that “occurred during the 
' erection of a building in High Holborn some 
| time last year. A chain brokeand a worker was 
| done to death. The coroner ask the representa- 
tive of the firm who made the chain whether, 
after testing a chain, they went over it to see if 
there were any cracks, and the answer was: 
“No, the profits will not allow of it.” 

The master class do not care if the chains | 
break and you are killed ; they do not care if 
you eat bad food or live in death-dealing, insani- 
tary houses: You can perish and rot so long as 
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SOCIALISM IN DEBATE. 


9:0 
AS MENTIONED IN OUR APRIL ISSUE, IT WAS 
THAT MR. G. W. DAW, ICONSERVATIVE 
STATED PUBLICLY THAT SOCIALISTS- 


BROUGHT TO OUR NOTICE 
AGENT FOR WANDSWORTH, HAD 
ARE RELUCTANT TO OPEN THE 


COLUMNS OF THEIR JOURNALS TO PRONOUNCED OPPONENTS. WE THERE- 


ORE UFFERED MR. DAW SPACE IN THIS JOURNAL FOR THREE 


TO SET OUT HIS CASE, 


THE CASE AG\INST SOCIALISM. 
Mr. Daw's Second Contribution. 


Tue statement in the opening paragraph of the 
reply to my previous contribution may claim to 
be the key-stone to the Socialist case, viz., that 
all existing wealth “is produced by the applica- 
tion of human labour-power to nature-given 
materials.”” It has probably gained more adhe- 
rents to Socialism than any other argument 
advanced by propagandists. No defender of 
‘Capitalism, we are assured, has been able to 
‘show a flaw in the statement. Nevertheless, we 
shall find on examination that this invulnerble 
argament is based on a partial suppression of 
relevant facts. 

Existing wealth owes its origin not to two 
but four primary agencies. (1) I'he nature-given 
material. (2) Machinery propelled by steam or 
electricity. (3) Labour. (4) Invention and 
Desigu. The Socialist argues that without 
Jabour, the material would be useless, but pur 
suing this method of deiuctive reasoning, we 
may contend that without demand there would 
be no value, for as Marx himself admits, “no- 
thing can have value without being an object 
‘of utility,” and the same writer, referring to 
mature’s gifts, says ‘‘ We see, then, that labour 
is not the only source of wealth.” It is obvious 
that labour without material is valueless, for 
labour creates nothing of itself, but merely 
shapes or changes the form of matter already 
existing. 

We have now three sources of wealth recog- 
nised. It is when we come to machinery and 
design as wealth producers that the contention 
arises. Machinery is the most important item 
because it is the multiplier of wealth, to which 
we are indebted for that surplus value which 
Socialists use to dazzle the eyes of the prole- 
tariat. 

“This wealth is all produced by your labour- 
power” the Socialist says in effect, ‘‘and is 
appropriated by the capitalists. They are rob- 
bers and you are the victims.” If this wealth 
was all produced by human labour-power, such 
a statement would be juet, but it is not true. 
Machinery effected an induatrial revolution 
which largely supplanted human skill, and 
steam power reduced human labour-power in 
the process of manufacture to such an insignifi- 
cant part that the early manufacturers who firet 
availed themselves of its agency, dispensed with 
men and—to their lasting disgrace—employed 
children of tender age to attend the same. But 
these employers of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
were not aristocrats, but all self-made men. A 
writer in “Justice” (9.12.1905) “estimated that 
of all work done by this country, an average of 
84 per cent. was done by steam power.” To day 
it is not the workman that employs the instru- 
ment of labour, but the instrument of labour 
that employs the workman. When we examine 
the part steam power and machinery take in 
distribution, this is more plain. In past ages 
haulage was done by man. He carried produce 
on his back. To day the steam engine carries 
tons of merchandise and the workmen are driver 
and stoker. 

Now let us examine the claim of the designer 
to be considered as a contributor to wealth. If 
I desire to become a ship owner I must utilise 
materials, labour, machinery, capital, and an 
architect to design the vessel. The material may 
be the best that can be obtained, the labour the 
moet skilled, both human and mechanical, but 
when the ship is launched it has such a heavy 
list that it is condemned as unseaworthy and 
therefore useless. Labour and material alone, 
unaided by a competent designer, fail to pro- | 
duce wealth. As with the ship, 80 we shall find 
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THIS DEBATE IS THE OUTCOME. 


HOE ——— 


| OD examination, design, ia one form or another, 


| 


| 


| bour 


play an all-important part in wealth production. 
Two men start life with the same opportunities, 
the same capital and equipment, yet whilst one 
amasses a fortune, the other lands in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. The different results are not due 
to the labour employed by each —both being 
equal — but owing to the inequality of business 
Capacity on the part of the two men. 


It is, however, when we come to the inventor | 
the machinery he has designed that the | 


and 
absurdity of the 
apparent. 
plodded along, turning out with no appreciable 
variation, the same amount of goods per man. 
Of reat th in those times it might be said 


Socialiat claim becomes most 


with }ruth that wealth was due to human Ia. 
plus material : 
poverty. WE ARE INDEBTED TO THE 
INTRODUCTION OF MACHINERY, AND 
THE SUBSTITULION OF STEAM-POWER 
FOR HUMAN LABOUR-POWER, FOR THE 
aa SURPLUS WEALTH OF To- 
said, and to raad the futile attempts of Marx 


| and his follo wera to evade this fatal flaw in their | 


argument provides amusement which is seldom 
found in the pages of professed economic 
works. 

The contention of Marxists is that the use of 


machinery is to exploit labour, and of itself | 


creates no value. ‘‘The surplus-value comes 
from unpaid labour only.” 
is said to be the difference between the cost of 
the labour-power to the capitalist and the amount 
of labour-power he is able to extract from his 
work people. This is Marx as interpreted by 


Bax and Quelch in their “New Catechism of | 


Socialism.”’ 

Then howstupid the capitalist employers must 
be to spend millions on the installation of steam 
power and machinery, which “create no value” 
and reduce the number and quantity of human 
labour power, from which alone profit is pro- 
duced ! 

Of course, all Marxists do not take this view. 
For instance, Mr. H. M Hyndman informs us 
in “‘Enagland for all,” that “the riches due to 
machinery have gone to the few.” That the rich 


wholly accurate, I would emphasise the admis- 
sion that this wealth is the result of the exploi- 
tation of machinery, and not men. 

I have often met with the retort on the 
platform that the machinery 
workers. My reply is that it was designed by 
the few, and violently opposed by the industrial 


in fact, it was doing their work. The capitalists 
had discovered a substitute for human labour. 
power and skill, which was able to produce 
wealth in far greater abundance. The old hand- 


loom weavers became machine-minders. Bearing 


on this I ask, if labour makes the machinery, 
how can capitalists maintain an exclusive mono. 
poly? There is sufficient capital in the hands 
of the employed to acquire their own instru- 
ments of production. 

If the workers are robbed of two-thirds of 
what they 
as their own mastera, reap enormous profits, 
which would enable them to drive all competi 
tive capitalist employers out of the market. 


The capitalists have no monopoly of human | 


labour-power, or of the market —viz., the con- 
sumers. Anyone with capital can buy land, 
material, and machinery. 

I should like, if space permitted, to have dealt 
in some detail with Chapter \V. of Marx's 
“Capitalist Production,” showing how, whilst 


| indulging in a long diatribe on “ Machinery 
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For centuries human labour-power | 


but it was comparative | 


These are facts which cannot be gain- | 


This surplus-value | 


was made by the | 


| can never supply the needs of our 
| population. 
| 4 “surplus value,” a thing not usually conceded 


| manufacturers” 
| ployed children of tender age to attend ’ their 


produce, they would, by setting up 


ye 
27. 


',and Modern Industry,” he shuffles over the 
question. § [We have pleasure tv,offering Mr, 
Paw additional space for this specific purpose, 
En. Cow. “S.S.") I will give one example of his 
sophistry for my critics to ponder over. Ilesays 
(p. 405) machinery “ being constant capital, 

| does not produce surplus-value.” This platitude 
is a8 peurile and irrelevant as if he had written : 

| “An overcoat bought on the instalment system 
produces no warmth.’ 





G. W. Daw. 


THE SOCIALIST REPLY. 


Practically the whole of our opponent's second 

contribution is taken up with one point, viz., 

| the one emphasized in his sixth paragraph that 

“We are indebted to the introduction of machi- 

) nery, and the substitution of steam for human 

labour-power, for the enormous surplus wealth 

| of to-day,” and according to Mr. Daw, this is 
another “ fatal flaw" in our argument. 

Now even if this statement were true, as it is 
| put by Mr. Daw, it would still leave our case 
| uatouched. All the various ringing of the 
| changes, in words, about the same point can be 

met with two answers. so simple that only an 

opponent of Socialisin fails to see them. 

Firstly, machinery and steam- power are quite 
useless and incapable of producing a single 
atom of wealth until labour. power is applied in 
starting, running, and controlling that machi- 

| nery and power. Hence these factors are still 
deperdent upon the haman element —labour- 
power -for their operation. 

Secondly, the machinery and engines them- 
selves are manufactured by the working class 
and the capitalists do nothing in the introduc- 
| tion or manipulation of this machinery and 
power, yet they own both the means and results 
| of wealth production, thus enslaving the rest of 

society. 

If we take our opponent's variations upon the 
one theme, we will find the same answers fitting 
| them every time, though amplification may be 
useful on some of them. 
| Thus we are told in paragraph (2) there are 
| four primary agencies in wealth production 
instead of the two given in the brief statement 
| Of our case. But what is machinery itself 
except the result of labour- power applied to the 
nature-given materials? We thus see at once 
that it is no new factor but simply a portion of 
the previously stated ones. 

Again, are not Invention and Design the 
application of human energy upon certain mate- 
rials in the endeavour to obtain a given result ? 
Then we are still left with but two primary 
agencies, labour-power and natural resources. 

In paragraph (3) we read that “Machinerv is 
the most important multiplier of wealth, to 











alone have benefitted is not ie Hak oven if | which we are indebted for that surplus: value 


which Socialists use to dazzle the eyes of the 
proletariat.” It would be interesting to know 
how this statement opposes Socialism. Ag shown 
above, machinery can do nothing without Jabour- 
power. eo 
That various discoveries and the general 


| growth of knowledge increase our powers of 


: | production is a point in favour of. n i 
classes because they recognised that the machi- | & . ot against, 


nery was a substitute for human muscle power, | 


Socialism, though it contradicts Mr. Daw’s 
statement in his previous contribution that we 
growing 
He even now admits that there is 
by our opponents. 

It 18 quite informing to know that the “early 
“to their lasting disgrace, @m- 


machinery. The /ater and present manufac- 
turers, who still employ children, are free, we 


| suppose, from any such imputation upon their 


characters. 

The reference to the part taken by steam- 
power and machinery in distribution ig fully 
met by our first answer. 

Paragraph (5) would be laughable were it not 
swallowed by so many working men when they 


| hear it expounded by one of their masters or hia 


agents. Our sscond answer meets this point, 
but a little extension may be useful. 

The first point to note, and one that over- 
shadows all else here, is that it is not the capital- 
1st who is the designer. The latter is employed 
to do his portion, as the others are to do theirs. 
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Leaving out the entirely baseless assumption | 
that “labour the most skilled” couid not design 
8 seaworthy vessel, we may just point out that 
for thousands of years various branches of the 
human race built seaworthy ships with no other 
“designers” than those who constructed them. 
In this as in other branches of production and 
distribution, it is only when “division of labour” 
reaches a certain stage in its development, that 
the “designer” becomes a separate person with 
a single function to perform. That he is, some- 
times, better paid than the ordinary craftsman, 
fnakes him none ‘the less one of those employed 
by the capitalist. 

Then we come to the “fatal flaw” with our | 
old friend the “inventor.” 

What was the greatest discovery mankind has 
made? According to the greatest ethnologist 
that ever lived, Lewis H. Morgan, it was the dis- 
covery of iron and how to smelt it. But certainly 
as great, if not greater, was the discovery of 
how to control fire, as without this factor iron 
could not be smelted. Did the capitalists dis- 
cover these two great factors in human progress? 
Or have they discovered any such factor? What 
machine did they invent? What power did 
they discover the control of. The answer is, not 
one. Yet they own the results of all these 
discoveries. In the vast majority of cases no 
individual “inventor” is known. And of the 
others, nearly all died in poverty, while the 
capitalists stole their inventions. It is the work- 
ing class who “invent” the machinery and dis- 
cover how to control various forces in nature as 
well as manipulate these things in the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth. 

The attempted argument in paragraph (9) is 
utterly unhistorical, incorrect, and fallacious. 
What “few” invented the wheel, the inclined 
plane, and the lever? Yet every machine is a 
combination of such powers. 

It is true that those who may be displaced by 
machinery sometimes—not always— oppose its 
introduction for the simple reason that under 
the chaos called Capitalism, we have the utterly 
insane absurdity that every new means of in- 
creasing production means increased poverty 
and misery for the workers. Hence the cure for 
such a position is obviously for the workers to 
own the machinery they invent and operate, as 
well as its results. 

And note the question, childlike and bland, 
“if labour makes the machinery, how can the 


capitalists maintain an exclusive monopoly ?”’ | 


THE SUCIALIST STANDARD. 


EN PASSANT. 
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Ay editorial in the ‘‘ Daily Sketch" of May 7th 
runs as follows: ‘But a more dangerous sort of 
interference with parental authority will be con- 
firmed by the passing of the Defective and 
Epileptic Children Bill. Defective children 
(of the poor people) are to be sent to residential 
schools, and Mr. Josiah Wedgwood moved an 
amendment for the burp of making it clear 
that such children should not be removed from 
their homes without the consent of their parents. 
The amendment was negatived by a decisive 
vote.” 

Leaflet No. 45 of the Anti-Socialist Union 
bears the following bright gem: 


Infant Gatherer [who is the State Nurse ex- 
isting under an impossible Socialist State]: ‘I’ve 
called to take your baby to the State Children’s 
Home.” 

Mother : ‘‘ But you will let him say ‘ good-bye’ 
to his father ?” 

Infant Gatherer: “Father! There are no 
fathers now. The State’s his father.” 


It has often been pointed out to the intellec- 
tuals of the Anti-Socialist Union that the bogey 
they attack is not Socialism but State capitalism. 
But it is easy to apologise for not hearing after 
you have-stuffed your ears. 

Today, under capitalism—‘‘the best of all 
possible systems in the best of all possible 
worlds’—you must not be born without the 
State knowing; you must not “shuffle off this 
mortal coil” without the State being informed 
of the fact ; if you are on the panel you cannot 
be ill without the State being aware of your 
malady. Under tyrannical Socialism the only 
added danger could be that the privacy of the 
bath-room might be invaded. 


+ 

To turn from the Anti-Socialist Union to 
members of an Anti-Socialist Party, the ap- 
pended statements are enlightening. 

Mr. Philip Snowden, in the ‘‘ Labour Leader” 
of April 30th: “If we take the Liberal Party at 
its best to-day and accept its professions at their 
apparent value, and if we compare its pro- 
gramme with that of a labour party which is not 
Socialist, then there is no doubt that Mr. As- 
quith's statement that the differences are trivial 
and unimportant represents the actual facts. 

Mr. Jowett, in the “Labour Leader,” April 


Even Mr. Daw dares not attempt to maintain _ 16th: “On one occasion the Labour Party had 


that the capitaliste make machinery, to he takes 
refuge behind his question. 

The answer is well known to Mr. Daw. Let 
apy body of workers attempt to take hold of any 
machinery — or any other commodity— they have 
produced, and what would happen? Mr. Daw 
knows quite as well as any Socialist that the 
legal machinery, becked by the armed forces of 
the nation, would be used to protect the 
“masters’ property” and prevent any workers 
possessing it. This machinery and force is used 
for the masters’ interests because they control 
the political powers, dominating and directing 
these forces, such powers being placed in the 


masters’ hands by the working class when they | 


vote Tory, Liberal, or Labour candidates ‘into 
Parliament. 


And where ie the “sufficient capital in the | 
hands of the employed to acquire their own | 


instruments of production”? It must be in some 


secret place for, as workers ourselves, we haven’t | 


the faintest inkling of its existence. 

The capitalist pays the worker, on the aver 
age, a wage that will buy such necessaries of life 
as will keep him in a condition to continue work- 
ing. To meet the various ills that afflict the 


worker, even if in work, be sometimes scrapes | 


a few pence together in a Friendly Society 
against serious illness (be cannot afford to stay 
away from work for a slight illness). or in a 
Trade Union against a lock-out or a strike. 


But it would be an insult to Mr. Daw’s intelli- | 


gence to pretend that he is referring to these 
smal] sums scattered over so large a number. 
One remark he makes, however, is generally 
true. “Anyone with capital can buy land, mate- 
rial, and machinery.’’ May weadd ‘‘and labour- 


power.” As the working class have no capital | 
they obviously are unable to buy any of these 


things. Ep. Com. 


| declined to introduce an Unemployment motion 


because the Government had to be kept in 
office, and often it had been difficult to defend 
the votes which the Labour members had 
given.” 

Two minds with but a single thought ; two 
mouths that bleat as one. 

These extracts may be used as supporting an 
argument in re Philip sober. P. Snowden, 
“Labour Leader”’ 30.4.14.: “The irony of Social 
Reform within the present economic order is 
that every reform which improves the health 
and intelligence .of the workers benefits the 
capitalist still more.” 

The same Snowden— the summit of conceit— 
| in the House of Commons (7.5 14), on Mr. L. 
George's Budget: ‘The taxes on the rich pro- 





vided revenue to be used for social reform 
purposes and must economically benefit the 
| landlord and the employing class.” 

Yet again, the same Philip, in the same 
| speech: ‘‘If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
| was prepared to continue to use taxation not 
| merely as @ means of raising revenue but as a 
| potent, if incomplete, method of social reform, 
| he would be prepared to give him support.” 
There, what base knave dare deny that one 
| Philip, of Blackburn, is a Socialist. To all anti- 
| Socialists he is a revolutionary of the most rabid 
| type, because they do not understand Socialism. 


i+ 
This extract is not from an old file of the 
“Socialist Standard.” Mr. Arnold White writes 
, a weekly article for the “ Daily Express” entitled 
‘‘Looking Round.” Sometimes he squints and 
sees “wisions,” yet on other occasions he sees 
things in their true perspective. In the issue 
of thatorgan of mal-education for 115.14, he 
| says “Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme to provide 


| ° 
' gid from taxation for the feeding of necessitous 
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school children appeals to warm hearts and soft 
heads. The plan is as old as Rome. To make 
the community help manufacturers to pay wages 
necessarily implied reduction of wages ‘ 
the limit to the fall of wages is automatically 
determined by the cost of bare maintenance of 
the labourer and his family. If the average sub- 
sistence rate of the lowest form of slum worker 
is £1 a week, and the average number of chil- 
dren is three, the labourer must be paid a pound 
a week, since he cannot exist on less. If, on the. 
the other hand, the State steps in and helps to 
feed the children of unorganised labourers, the- 
cost of subsistence will be less. Being subjected 
to unrestricted competition, the labourer, if he- 
can live on less than £1 a week, will take lees.’ 
A Socialist could improve that very little. 

Some people have heard of the Lordon City 
Mission, a body, presumably of human beings, 
which held ite 79th Annual Meeting on May 
8th. During the course of the meeting, the- 
Rev. T. S. Hutchison, M.A., must have felt re- 
lieved when he got the following off his chest : 
“Socialism, of a godless type, was said to be- 
spreading rapidly among the working men, even 
to some extent among employees where the co- 
operative system had long existed, and where, . 
but for the agitators, the men would be happy 
and contented. The result was the growth of 
discontent and unrest.” Dear readers, please 
shudder to oblige our dearly beloved vicar. Tell 
it not in Gath, publish it not in the columns of” 
the “Times,” that we, the feeble band, the few, 
are the cause of the great totality of wretched- 
ness and discontent at present existent. Sir 
George Askwith is wrong when he attempts to. 
settle strikes (in the masters’ interest) by hag- 
gling over wages and hours of labour. How 
much could he not learn, would he only sit at 
the feet of this far seeing disciple of the Prince 
of Peace ? 





oo | 

You have a working man earning a quid a. 
week, and he is satisfied. His town house in 
Stepney and his country seat in Victoria Park. 
provide delightful changes of scenery and at- 
mosphere, guaranteed to revitalise any constitu- 
tion accidentally undermined by the pure air of. 
the sweat shop. So I could continue to describe 
the idyllic existence of the working man. To 
suggest any improvement would be to attempt 
to paint the lily. But stay, into the picture- 
of contentment. slyly creeps the strife stirring 
Socialist. Without him all would be well. He 
can even surmount the protective barriers of. 
co operation and co partnership. He seems all-. 
powerful and he is of the godless type. If he 
believed in a god or worshipped a tram-ticket 
he might be tolerated. As he is. he is anathema. 

Christian, Ragtime ‘‘Reynolds’’ here comee.. 
in ueeful. In its issue for 1.2.14 it said: “ We 
should have thought that no man capable of two 
consecutive minutes’ thought still held the 
antiquated notion that strikes are due to the 
‘agitator.’ The whole of the British unrest of 
the past three years has shown that the agitator 
is powerless where men have not genuine grie- 
vances.” 

The missioner’s speech prompts me to ask 
what was the cause of discontent before the 
godless Socialism existed? I could continue. 
with questions, but the harrowing of Hutchieon 
is too pitiful to contemplate. Besides, I might 
trouble him and make him discontented. And 
I am a godless Socialist. Grrr! 

ae 

The manufacturer threw a belligerent chest. 
“Arrest ’em,” he said. “If I had my way, I'd 
arrest every blighted Labour agitator.” 

A gaunt figure, with a skull in place of the 
head, rose exultantly. “Then arrest me,” it 
cackled, capering. “I am the original stirrer 
up of those who do hard labour. I am the 
ancient breeder of discontent, the father of 
Socialists, the agitator of agitators. Arrest me.” 

“But who are you?” 

“T am Hunger.” 

“Tut! tut!” said the manufacturer pleas- 
antly, “ Why should I arrest my best and chiefest 
Labour agent ?”’ 

Poor Hutch ! A. L. Cox. 





It ain't only a barrer that wants pushing ; 
the “Socialist Standard” for instance. Not 


arf. 
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THE PURPOSE AND METHOD 
OF COLONISATION. 


:0: —_ 
Some time ago the Bishop of Hull, speaking on 
the relation of Christianity to Social problems, 


‘referred to the decision of the Japanese people, | 


not to make Christianity their national religion, 
and said: 


“This was because the shrewd Japanese had 
known too much about the lives of professing 
Christians. During the time when the present 
Archbishop of York was labouring in Stepney, 
a Japanese traveller called upon bimand asked 
‘to be put in the way of seeing the real inner 


‘life of the people of the East-end. The clergy- | 


man did not refuse, but he said he could only 
pray that the Japanese visitor might forget as 
soon as possible many of the things he saw. 

- . + The Jap’nese could not fail to perceive 
that as a people we were hopolessly divided, 
class against class . . 


at the other.” 
It would appear that even the Bishop felt that 


‘Christianity was not playing a very creditable | 


part in the sordid tragedy of this much belauded 


civilisation, although we have no doubt that he | 


would not publicly endorse the charge of the 


‘Socialist that religion is always to be found on | 


the side, and, indeed, is the active ally of, the 
forces of oppression. 

In the face of the hideousness and injustice 
-of the social conditions obtaining in Christian 


-countries —“‘the terrible social difficulties,” as | 


one eminent prelate said—the purpose of mis- 
sionary societies, who go to great efforts and 
spend enormous sums in bringing this 20th 


‘Century civilisation to the ‘‘heathen,” might | 


well puzzle those who, although not Social- 


ists, will readily agree that the conditions | 


ef existence in modern society not only leave 


much to be desired, but are in fact paradoxical | 


in the extreme. 

The all too apparent and ever increasing 
poverty of the great mass of the people, which 
means their shortage not only of those means, 
‘opportunities and healthful environment which 
afford culture and minister to a meh evel: 
ment of one’s physique and intellec 


therefore the road to happiness—but their 
shortage even of the barest and crudest_ neces- 


sities of existence, side by side with undisputed | 


abundance of all those things, or “ unparalleled 


prosperity.” The paradox of increasing inse- | 
curity and harder toil, owing, not as one might | 
suspect, to the failure or misunderstanding of | 


nature, or the difficulty of producing the means 
of subsistence, but in spite of or contrary to 
the continuous advance in understanding, 
mastering and utilising the forces of nature, 
and more insecurity and harder toil as the result 
of ever greater facilities to produce. 


Neither of the above, mentioned instances of | 
glaring inconsistences and cruel ironies, which | 


could, of course, easily be multiplied, will be 
denied. Nor is there, so far as the non Socialist 
is concerned, any remedy for, or any escape from, 
that condition of things. It is 


dant evils is inevitable, and that it exists side 
by side with excessive toil on the part of those 
“in work.” It is common knowledge, “but 
cannot be altered,” that overcrowding, slams, 
homeless and shelterless exist side by side with 
spacious, comfortable and healthy empty and 
half empty houses ; it ts equally common know- 
led ge, “ but cannot be altered,” that there is pre. 
posterous waste of all sorta of commodities side 
by side with the most pressing and bitter want. 
Foodstuffs, especially of easily deteriorating 
nature, such as .wpgetables, meat, fish, etc. are 
rotting and perishing in markets and stores in 
enormous quantities, while uncounted workers 
with their families are syffering the pangs of 
hunger. Fuel, such as coal for instance, is be- 
ing uselessly destroyed to an incredible extent 
alone in keeping battle ships continually “ pre 
pared,” while in cold days the lack of the same 
precious fuel accentuates the gloom and squalor 
of innumerable dreary habitations and causes 
sickness and death due to insufficient warmth. 
Anyone reading, for example, the records of 
such institutions as the Salvation Army, or the 


. squalid poverty | 
at the one end of the scale and stupid luxury | 


the only | 
guarantee for the real enjoyment of life and | | 


cor sy to get their | 
admission that unemployment with all its atten- | 


| into contact with the “life” 


vildren reduced 
to implore the humiliating, d ing and de- 
moralising help of such charities ; or anyone 
having perused the facts in Seebohm Rowntree’s 
“Poverty: A Study of Town Life,” or “ How 
the Labourer Lives,” or Sir Charles Booth’'s 
“The Life and Labour of the People of London,” 
or Dr. Wallace's “Social Environment,” or the 
eloquent comparisons in Chiozza Money's 
“Riches and Poverty,” or any other of the 
numerous similar enquiries, again might fail to 
detect the reason for the enthusiasm of mission- 
ary Organisations in transplanting a system 
such as produces the crying evils and glaring 
_ Inconsistences surrounding us. 


_ “In London”—so ran a whole page appeal 
in the ‘Daily Telegraph” in the cold month of 
February —‘‘at this moment there are thou- 
sands to whom each degree’s fall in the ther- 
mometer is so much additional agony. Men 
and women feel it keenly, acutely, and to the 
hapless children it means suffering untold. 
Think for a moment of some of its phases! 
[here is no money to buy coal, the grate is 
fireless, and there is nothing but a 


cup of tea becomes impossible then . . 
the pangs of hunger are felt with tenfold force, 
and the emaciated mother and the shivering 
children huddle together in the gloom of their 
bare room.” . The poor, thin rags that 
serve as an apology for clothes; the broken 
boots, through which toes and heels protrude, 
no warm blankets at night. . . . You 
cannot —you dare not say you do not see these 
sufferings. No one can go a walk or drive of 
half-a-mile in London without passing them: 
Women, children, young and old, 
Groan from pain and weep from cold ; 
From the haunts of daily life, 
Where is waged the daily strife, 
With common wants and common cares 
Which sow the human heart with tares. 


For we know the long drawn-out misery is 
there—on our right hand and on our left in this 


“No food, no fire, no home.” “ Work for star- 
ving women,” etc., etc. Such are other head- 
ines to advertisements in the Daily Press of 
| civilised Cristian countries ! 

Besides this, eloquent figures can be quoted 
from capitalist economists and statesmen, and 
_ & long row of Bluebooks produced, which goa 
long way to explain a good many of the social 
anomalies surrounding us. 

1,400,000 persons in the United Kingdom, 
for instance, appropriate batwean tham some 
£634,000.000 whilst °9.000.000 other people 
share between them £935,000,000. 30,000,000 
| people of the United Kingdom owa no land, 

whilst 7 landlords draw £14 640,000 p?rannum 
_ in ground rent! 

Is it a wonder that there are 13,000,000 con- 

tinually on the verge of hunger and tiat the 
| great majority of the people are at the marcy of 
a small minority? And is it a wonder that this 
stupid disproportion of wealth-distribution 
should produce anarchy ? 

Aad the same tale of chronic povarty and con- 
sequent degradation can be told of the over- 
whelming majority of the peoples of Germany, 
Austria, France, America, and the rest of those 
countries where His Majesty King Capital 





| reigas supreme, and where, consequently, Taeir 


Worships Profit and Prostitution, male and 


| female, are the pillars of civilisation. Aay native 
| from an ‘‘uncivilised” land who had been 


shown through the factory hells of Continental 
or American industrial centres and brought 
of the workers 
there and their “ homes,” might well be excused 
if not rewarded, for bringing to an abrupt end 
the career of the missionary babbling to him 
about the blessings of civilisation. 

Chronic strikes, bread riots, sordid tragedies 


_ of strife, misery and want, police and military 


brutalities, are evidence that there, as here. 
millions do not receive a “living wage,” and 
that there, as here, they are, as the Bishop said, 
hopelessly divided —-class against class. 

If then, as can be done. overwhelming evi 
dence can be brought that the system of human 


| co-existence in the so-called civilised Christian 
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bit of hard, dry bread. Even the solace of a 


great, proud, wealthy Capital of the Empire.” | worker will be producing wealth in the interest 
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countries is “rotten from top to bottom” —as 
one great apologist for the system has put it 

if besides, the worst that can be said bv the 
Socialist is being repeatedly admitted and sub- 
stantiated by capitalist economists and states- 
men, and if, in spite of the strugNew ith nature 
having been won by ‘‘civilised” men, the great 
majority of them have still to live from hand to 
mouth and, not having any property, have to 
eke out this existence of perpetual penury and 
insecurity with the spectre of starvation haunt- 
ing them, it would certainly seem strange that 
the contamination of the pure atmosphere of 
the “uncivilised”’ with our system and institu- 
tions should tend to prodace there something 
different from what it produces here —that is, 
anarchy and social idiocies. R. FRANK. 

(To he Continued.) 
———— 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 
:0: 

A REMARK one hears very often is: ‘‘ Mind your 
own business." The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain is out to teach the working class to do 
this, but the workers are unconscious of their 
slavery ; they prefer to look after their masters’ 
business rather than their own. 

The business of the proletarian is merely to 
understand his clase position in society. The 
Socialist Party of Great Britain is frequently 
explaining this on the platform. The workers 
to day produce all wealth in society, but, for 
their noble efforts, receive back from the capi- 
talist class the shirking class—just sufficient 


| to enable them to exist, with a view to turning 
| Out more profit. 


Why is it necessary for the working class to 
become conscious of their position in society ? 
Firstly, because they would be minding their 
own business. Secondly, because, under the 
present system of society, no worker can claim 
that he has the right to work—which is the only 
way he is able to exist—for that right is in the 
hands of the master class. Thirdly, because no 
work is given to the worker unless the master 
can make a profit out of his labour. Fourthly, 
because, with the destruction of the capitalist 
system and the establishment of Socialism, every 


of the whole community. 

The worker does not mind his own business 
when heconcerns himself about rates and taxes; 
talks of “our own trams,” or “our Dread- 
noughts,” because he is spoofed by the agenta 
of the capitalist class, who are continually mis- 
leading the dall and unconscious worker. Why, 
the workers do not get sufficient wages to buy 
good, wholesome food, let alone pay rates and 
taxes! Such things as these are no business of 
the working class, a3 the rates and taxes are paid 
by ths property-owning class; an.Jj, since the 
working class own nothing but their labour- 
power, why not mind your own business ” 

The worker of to day can be compared some- 
what toa motor car. He is yiven just sufficient 
petrol (food) to enable hiw to continue prodac- 
tion. When he is not wanted he can stand sill, 
but unlike the motor car, which loses nothing 
when not wanted, the worker ia physically de- 
teriorating by starvation. ; 

Why are the workers worse off ? Bacause they 
do not mind their own business, Imagine an 
intelligent working class able to produce all the 
wealth in society, and after al! the energy is 
pumped out of them, politically ignorant enough 
to allow masters to rob them of the fruits of 
their labour. 

What good has the capitalist done to the 
workers? No good at all, in fact, the very Bys- 
tem produces misery, degradation, and disease. 

Now, the question is, how are you going to 
alter it? Firstly, by understanding what So- 
cialism means —THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A SYSTEM OF SOCIETY BASED UPON 
THE COMMON OWNERSHIP AND DEMO. 
CRATIC CONTROL OF THE MEANS AND 
INSTRUMENTS FOR PRODUCING AND 
DISTRIBUTING WEALTH BY AND IN 
THE INTEREST OF THE WHOLE COY.- 
MUNITY. When the working olass understand 
this they must organise in the S.P.G.B., the 
only Socialist party, for the capture of the poli- 
tical machinery which cuntrole the force that 
keeps them in subjection to-day. 

Therefore, workers, wake up and start to-day 
to Mind your own Business ! Jack. 
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HE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


” OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system or 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the. 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 
Britain 


Great 


HOLDS — 

THAT society as at present constituted is. 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(t.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose- 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself a» 
a class struggle, between those who possesa 
but do not produce and those who duce but. 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its. 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class. 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind,, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ-. 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to. 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of: 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working-. 
class must organise consciously and politically - 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of; 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, . 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master clasa,. 
the party seeking working-class emancipation. 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctarist Party of Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION 


FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
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l'bore agreeing with the above pnnciples and 
desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 


MANIFESTO 


OF THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Fifth Edition with preface. 


xplains the Party’s position toward the 
S.D.P., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc 


Post free 1$d. per copy from the S.P.G.B. 
193, Grays Inn-road, London, W.C 
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(MortuHiy, One Penny 


THE CAPITALISTS’ “DIRECTIVE ABILITY.” 


SOME LESSONS FROM RECENT HAPPENINGS. 


One of the stock arguments of the anti-Socialist 
is that the worker will be unable to control in- 
dustry under Socialism, as, in urder to enable 

affairs to run smoothly, men are 

The Need required with some weird, mys- 

for the terious and miracle- working 

Parasite. Power called “directive ability.” 
The ‘‘anties” contend that we 
could not get along without these powerful 
individuals, and that (grande finale) these men 
are the ones who to day possess wealth and pc- 
Bition, 2.e., the Rockefellers, Liptons, Devon- 
ports, and so on. 

Let us just test this contention with a few 
facts and see how the miracle workers run this 
system. 

During the last few months a case has been 
attracting much attention in the courts. In this 
case certain civilians (past or present employees 
of Liptons, Ltd.) and some Army officers have 
been accused under the Bribery and Corruption 
Acts. In the evidence it transpired that Lip- 
tone have been in the habit of giving induce- 
ments to Army officers to secure Army canteen 
contracts. One of the defendants, (‘ol. Whitaker, 
had received £540 from a firm of brewers, who 
supplied the beer to Col. Whitaker's regiment 
at Malta. The Colonel said that he received the 
greater part of the money for using his influ- 
ence to secure a contract from a colonel of a 
regiment at Crete. It also turned in the evi- 
dence that a member of the Government, Lord 
Saye and Sele, had written advising Col. Whit- 
aker to take a holiday and go to (Crete to 
“smooth a ruffled bird” (Col. Bird) for a con- 
sideraticn ! ; 

In summing up the case the judge said: “| 
am bound to say that the evidence before the 
Court satisfies me that these defendants, em- 
ployed hy Lipton’s, in so far as they made pay- 
ments for the bribery of persons capable of 
influencing contracts in favour of Lipton’s, were 
acting on a system which was known to the 
directorate, encouraged by the directorate, and 

sisted in by the directorate after there had 
oe consideration given as to whether to stop 
that system or not.”” (‘‘‘limes,” 28.5.14.) 

Now is this the way the capitalists run the 
show? Is this the way they pile up their for- 
tunes? Is this the line ‘ Directive Ability" 
takes? When the capitalists themselves are 
faced with these facts and called to account, 
what do they answer? Just whit Lipton would 

have answered : “ We do not 

Tarred with know anything about It; we 

the did not. attend to the business. 
Same Brush. You must blame our mana- 
gers. 

‘Those who have memories a little longer than 
the usual working-class memory will recollect 
that when the directors of the company con- 
cerned in the Putumayo rubber atrocities were 





brought before the commission, four of them 
admitted that they did not even know the lan- 
guage in which the business at board meetings 
was conducted ! 

Let us now turn to another recent instance 
of “Directive Ability.” _ 

The coalfields of (olera®o have lately been 
drenched with the blood of miners who struck 
against the conditions obtaining in the mines 
of the Trinadad (Coal and Iron Co. A condition 
of affairs was in operation out there similar to 
what existed in England before the factory 
legislation began. The miners were com velled 
to trade at the company’s store, paying 25 to 50 
per cent. more than outside prices, to buy coal 
off the company, pay the company’s doctor, and 
live in the company’s shacks. 

When the miners struck on September 3rd 
last wholesale evictions followed, and men, 
women, and children were turned into the 
streets with their few belongings, to go where 
they could in the rain and snow that kept fall- 
ing through the next two days. 

During the strike the mine-owners, following 
their usual custom, imported as mine guards 
riff-raff of every description— armed thugs who 
could be depended upon to commit without hesi- 

. tation the most cold-blooded 

A Neroic of murders. ‘No authentic 

(Rocke)feller. account,” says the “ New York 
World” in a candid moment. 
“of anything that has happened in Mexieo com. 
pares in cold-blocded brutality with what took 
place at Ludlow, Colorado Dr. A. S. Harvey, 
a physician who testified at the Inquest, said 
that while the women and children lay in the 
safety pits which had been dug under the tents, 
the militiamen applied torches to the canvas 
and burned the structure over the heads of the 
terrified refugees. He declared that one ranch- 
house, in which dozens of women and children 
had taken refuge, was under tire from the mili- 
tiamen the whole day.” The militia mounted 
machine guns and swept the strikers’ quarters 
with bullets. Over 200 lives were lost in this 
mine war. 

We now come to the “directive ability” side 
of the matter. As a result of the allegation that 
the rioting was caused by agents provocateur, 
and that the troops acted with great brutality 
in charging and shooting down men women, 
and children indiscriminately, a Congressional 
inquiry into the matter was ordered. When 
John D. Rockefeller, Jun., who is a director of 
the Trinadad Coal and Iron Co.. was questioned 
he “ blandly professed entire ignorance as to the 
details of the rioting and causes of the strike. 
He admitted that his father owned JU per cent 
of the company’s stock, but declared that netther 
of them interfered with the management of af- 


| fairs, and they knew very litle about the matter. 


‘We have so many interests that it is impossible 
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for us to supervise personally everything. — 
(“‘ Leader,” 7.4.14.) 
How they get out of it when anything is 
brought up against them! 
An . Capitalists, say our oppo- 
Obliging nents, supervise industry 
Conscience, «nl therefore deserve their 
profits. Charge Rockefeller 
with the murder of the Colerado miners, how- 
ever, and he immediately begins to squirm, and 
says he knows nothing about the matter. He 
does not “supervise personally’ when the 
butcheries have to be accounted for, but only 
when the “swag” is divided. 

When one of the committee very pertinently 
pointed out that Rockefeller found plenty of 
time for “social uplift” work and vice investi- 
gation, and asked him why he did not investigate 
the conditions in his own business. the canting, 
hypocritical scoundrel at once replied : ‘‘ My 
conscience acquits me of any responsibility in 
the matter.” — (Leader, 7.4.14.) 

The Rockefellers. by the Way, seem to be 
rather accomplished hypocrites, and, incident- 
ally, men after God's own heart. The father of 
the aforementioned unctuous humbug, John 1) 
Rockefeller Sen., was referred to last June hy 
Mr. Bustard, the pastor of the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church, Cleveland (of the congregation 
of which Rockefeller is one of the oldest. mem- 
bers) as “tone of the rose bushes in 
garden.” The same reverend softescap and 
chloroform dispenser also paid a tribute to 
those faithful followers in the church who. like 
Mr. Rockefeller. “have for years lead religious 
lives and been steadfast in the Lord’s work.” 
(‘omment on this is needless. 

Before leaving for his father’s Pocantico Hills 
Estate voung Rockefeller ‘issued a statement 
in which he admitted that) his Investigations 
Into the riots had disclosed conditions more 
terrible than have yet occurred in that or any 
other State” (“ Reynolds's,” 3.5.14.) In his 
concluding statement before the commission. 
however, he disclosed his true capitalistic soul, 
and showed himself as the advocate of free and 
unfettered sweating. “He got rather angry when 
it was pointed out that the newspapers had given 
plenty of details as to the working conditions 
in Trinadad, and that a word from. his father 
would have stopped the bloodshed and ended 
the strike. He dectined to agree to submit to 
arbitration, and declared that the company would 
rather sacrifice the whole of Uts 
property in (olorado than ree. 
mise the miners union if it 
hampered the companys free 
dom.” (“ Leader,” 7. 14) 

Well, what about “directive ability now % 
As a matter of fact. about the only direetive 
ability the masters ever exercise is in employing 
managers, foremen, ete. to ran their CONCETNS 


God's 


The 
Company’s 
Freedom. 





for them while they are away enjoying |them- 
selves, and if a large enough dividend jis not 
regularly forthcoming they want to kndw the 
reason why ; if a sufficient reason is not given 
the official gets the sack. Owing to the contra- 
dictory nature of present society the workers 
are compelled to fight each other for jobs. The 
overlooker and rare working men like 
the rest of us, depen lent on their jobs for their 
livelihood and just as likely to get the sack at 
apy moment. Their particular job consists in 
using every method they can to get the greatest 
p:-ssible amount of work out of their fellow- 
workers. Thus pn the industrial field workers 
find themselves compelled to fight, not only their 
masters, but also each other in order to get & 
living. When the workers take over production 
then the “directive ability” of our fellow-workers 
(the absent bond-holding capitalist does no 
work in production at all), will be employed for 
the common good instead of, as to-day, for the 
misery of their fellows. G. MoC.atoste. 


FOOLS AND THEIR—IDIOCY. 
—:0:— 
Tue class struggle as understood by the writers 
of the B.8.P.’s so-called official organ, “J ustice,” 
is not to be fought out upon the political field, 
but on our highways. ; 

Writing of motorist read hogs who kill and 
maim pedestrians and others, “Justice” (4.6.14) 
says, these pests “will have to be treated very 
differently by the law, or the common peo 
will take the law into their own hands. e 
hope that the reckless disregard shewn by these 
motorists for the pedestrian, for the unfortunate 
cottagers who live on main. roads, and for the 
children who have no other playground than the 
street, will stir up the class-consciousness that 
is so very latent in many of our class. The mad 
lust for change; for pleasure, and above all, for 
excitement, is making the class line clearer.” 
(Italics mine.) ; 

It’s a desire for change, pleasure, and excite- 
ment that drives many a working man living a 
monotonous, dismal, and dull life to drink, but 
I don’t know that he recognises the line of clasa- 
cleavage the clearer as a result of his inbibing. 
Some may, but they are exceptions; there was 

and Will —— and Pete ——, the 
“task of filling in the blanks I'd rather leave to 
you,” gentle reader. a . 

Whilst the laws are made by capitalist politi- 
cians, whom the B.S.P. from time to time sup- 
port by urging their members to vote for them, 
the only remedy seems to be that of “propaganda 
by deed,”’ in other words, the Anarchism advo- 
cated in “Justice,” (17.8.12), when they advised 
lynching of some motorists as a preventive of 
undue speed and caution to others to drive more 
carefully. 

And to paraphrase a well-known saying, ‘Of 
such is the camp of confusion.” 

But out of the same camp comes this, by Mr. 
Hyndman (‘‘Justice,” 11.6.14). 

“Unorganised ‘rebellion’ is idiocy, which 
merely provokes anger and strengthens resis- 
tance. Spasmodic outrage in a free (italics mine) 
country is sheer madness. It is imperatively 
necessary, I consider, to put all this quite plainly, 
because an endeavour is being made to confuse 
disciplined resistance toa majority with sporadic 
outrage by a minority: two very different 
things.” 

ere 

At last! Away with Socialism as a solution 
for the problem of poverty facing the working 
class hitherto. A new solution is to hand judg- 
ing by the display posters issued from time to 
time by the “Daily Citizen.” Like other news- 
papers, it is assumed that the item of greatest 
interest is announced on their posters, and in 
the case of a Labour (!) newspaper, that item 
affecting the working class nearest. 

Take heed, therefore, and follow the racing 
tips given in the “ Daily Citizen” if you would 
emancipate yourself from wagedom. 

Look ! here’s how to do it: 

ROCKINGHAM 
GAVE FIVE 
EPSOM WINNERS 
YESTERDAY 


Paying politics for the people. What? 


J. B. 
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A O RR&SPONDENT writing to the * Daily Citizao”’ 


(#.6.14), gives information of a singular occur- | 
rence ia a sigaal box on one of the main rail- | 
| badly of them.” 
| are there to be used as the tools of capitalism 
| against the workers. That fact is obvious 
| enough, at any rate. They are well organised 


in the art of railway signalling and block | 


ways. The box; was visited by a company of 
soldiers, who were —— nee of nine. 
They were accompanied by the sree ipa 
ual plain clothes officer, who them 
working, much to the surprise and discomfort 
of the signalmen on duty. ; 

Yet the “Daily Citizen” and. its supporters 
are always howling for the nationalisation of 
the railways ! 

* * & 

When the “Storstad” arrived at Montreal 
after her disastrous collision with the “ Empress 
of Ireland,” she was at once seized by the sheriff 
and placed under arrest. When the writ was 
nailed to the mast Captain Andersen demanded 
to know: “By what authority do you board my 
vessel and arrest her?” The sheriff replied 
(probably because the “‘Storstad” was a “ for- 
eigner”) that his authority was “the authority 
of the British Empire.” ; 

Under that authority, of course, anything 
could be “ pinched.”- That’s how England be- 

x oe x 


Keir Hardie appears to believe that the eman- 
cipation of the workers is but of secondary 
importance. Capitalist measures should receive 
prior attention. He told his audience at a labour 
demonstration at Lesmahagow (Lanark) that the 
Labour Party were out to unite the working 
“classes,” but before this could be done the 
Home Rule question had to be got out of the 


way. 

The Socialist Party, I might point out, are 
also out to unite the workers, but with this dif- 
ference—they are out to unite them for Social- 
ism. And of the various obstacles in the way of 
this anification they have had to encounter, one 
of the biggest is, not Home Rale, bat—the 
Labour Party ! 

* * * 

At a recent meeting of the Blackburn Board 
of Guardians it was stated that the sum spent 
in out-relief during 1913 was £2,000 less than 
that paid in respect of officials’ salaries. [ am 
beginning to see why there is such a rush for 
these jobs. 

* *k x 


Mr. Rockefeller’s millions appear to bring 
him endless trouble. He is now expecting to be 
called to give evidence before the Inter-State 
Commission which is investigating the affairs 
of the Newhaven Railroad, U.S.A. In one por- 
tion of the evidence a Mr. Millen, ex president 
of this concern, said that enormous losses were 
made through financial trickery. He alleged 
that over £2,000,000 were juggled away by the 
late Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 

We often read, in stories of the old buccan- 
eering days of the Spanish Main, where pirates 
used to cheat each other out of their share of 
the plunder, and which invariably ended up in 
a fight and a lot of blood-spilling. 

Similarly jto-day, the industrial pirates quarrel 
over their share of the booty. Whilst agreed 
that the manner of acquiring it is satisfactory 
(to them), yet, as soon as they begin to handle 
the loot they cheat each other mercilessly, and 
invariably wind up in a fight —not a bloody 
fight, but a legal one. 

In this case blood is spilled in order to get 
the booty—not the blood of the pirates, but that 
of the toiling millions who are bludgeoned and 
battered into turning it over to them. 


x* * * 


Many meetings have been held of late 6 pro- 
test against the employment of Chinese and 
other “ foreigners” as seamen on board British 
ships. Yet one thing seems to have been left 
out of account. That is that “Sea Scouts” are 
now being shipped as deck hands on board 
British vessels. Possibly it is only to gain ex- 
perience —but experience of what ? 


rience that may be turned to account “should 


Is it the | 
same experience that Boy Scouts are undergoing | 
in connection with the military forces ?—expe- | 
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_ any danger threaten the Empire” from within 


or without ? 
The scout law says: “ A Scout must be loyal 


| to his King, and to his officers, and to his par- 


ents, his country, and his employers. He must 
stick to them through thick and thin against 
anyone who is their enemy, or who even talks 


In other words the “Scouts” 


on lard ; now they are turning their attention 
to the sea, and the introduction of a few Scouta 


_ on board merchant ships also marks the intro- 


duction of the thin end of the wedge. Of course, 
there may be nothing in it, but I “hae ma 
doots.” It opens up possibilities. 

*x* * &* 


The Rev. A. G. Waldron tells the “Daily 
Sketch” (12.6.14) that : “Modern Socialistic 
philosophy has had a bad effect on many peo- 

le. They want everything done for them.” 
hich causes one to wo what the reverend 
gent does for a livirig, that he can afford to talk 
like that. My experience of these professional 
medicine men is that they don’t do anything 
for a living. They live on the product of other 
people’s toil. To use this pulpit thumper’s own 
words, they “ want ovarything done for them” 
—and thanks to the unmitigated foolishness of 
those workers whom “modern Socialistic philo- 
sophy” has not yet “spoiled,” they get “every- 
ing done for them.” 
aldron also said that he had “tried the 
experiment of allowing questions to be asked 
after the sermon, but it was a failure. Only the 
fools asked questions in church.” I suppose 
every person who asked a question was consi- 
dered a fool. Well, perhaps he was. Only fools 
and rogues are to be found in churches, and it 
is the height of a fool’s folly to question a rogue 
concerning his roguery. 
* *k * 


How is this ? Have the workers of Tonypandy 
already forgotten the treatment they got at the 
hands of the capitalists’ butchers? I[t would 
appear so, judging from a picture which was 
published in a recent issue of the ‘Daily News 
and Leader.” 

It seems that the Prince and Princees of Teck 
had paid a visit to Tonypandy. Of course, they 
went about the mines, where their presence 
created great enthusiasm (which, by the way, 
is @ very useful element, and quite necessary 
now-a-days to the capitalists’ game of bleeding 
the workers), so much so that, instead of going 
home, they lined up at the pit-mouth, all in 
their dirt and grime, just as they had come up 
out of the bowels of the earth, and sang with 
feeling and gusto, “Land of my Fathers.” This 
is distinctly good, only the wording of the hymn 
appeared to me to be inappropriate. It should 
have been “Land of my Masters.” 

* * * 


How terrifying is that oft-maligned and much 
misunderstood phrase, “the class war”! How 
soon it will disturb the even temperament of a 
respectable congreas! For instance, the Inter. 
national Textile Workers held their congress 
during the second week in June at Blackpool. 
The congress was asked by the foreign delegates 
to say that the International Congress would 
only accept those unions fo membership which 
stood by the principle of the class war. The 
English section, however, did not like the 
phrase, “because in England it had rather a 
bad repute, and was only connected with one 
small part of the Labour movement.” (This is 
where the Lebour Party chuckles.) 

In face of this refusal the Continental dele 
gates were compelled to seek another expression, 
so they hit upon the phrase “organisations that 
combat the present capitalistic state of things.” 
This was accepted. 

What surprised the Continental’ delegates, 
said one of them, was that, far from looking 
down upon the workmen, the English employers 
treated them on a fraternal footing, and with 


| the ordinary politeness of human intercourse. 


That will explain the repugnance of the English 
section to the introduction of the class war 
principle. Naturally, if they are so pally with 
the bosses, the class war won't exist for them. 
\ Tom Sara. 
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ON THE BUILDING STRIKE. 
——0:0 
Back in January last the London Master 
Buildeys’ Association, together with certain 
building firma outside the Association, placed 
before their “hands” a form with the following 
words inscribed thereon : 


“T agree if employed by you, to peacefully 
work with my fellow emplo; ees (engaged 
either in your direct employment or in that of 
any sub-contractor) whether they are members 
of a Trade Society or not, and [ agree that I 
will not quit your employment because any of 
my fellow employees is or is not a member of 
any Trade Society ; and I also agree that if I 
commit any breech of this agreement I shall 
be subject to a fine of Twenty Shillings, and I 
also agree that the amount of such fine may 
be deducted from any wages that may be due 
to. me.” 


The reason the masters issued this form was, 
on their own showing, that great disturbance is 
caused to their business by the “down tools” 
policy of their men to make non-unionists join 
the respective unions of their callings. 

Now, as the masters say in the document: 
“to work peaceably with my fellow employees,” 
evidently peace is what the masters want—in 
order to get on with the business. And peace 
they will probably get, for that gaunt epectre, 
Starvation, is at work for them in the ranks of 
the struggling toilers. 

The average trade-unionist thinks it is pos- 
sible to get almost every worker into a trade 
union either by coercion or by peaceful means. 
This idea is totally wrong When the basis of 
the capitalist mode of production is understood 

is becomes apparent. ‘I'he means and instru- 
ments of wealth production and distribution 
are owned by the capitalist or master class, and 
it necessarily follows that production is to be in 
their interest. Hence an army of unemployed 
workers is an advantage to them as exercising 
a powerful influence in keeping wages down. 
It follows that those who have a hard time of it 
will in many cases leave the trade unions and 
take any job that offers, whether it is under the 
T.U. standard or not. 

The class-conscious worker sees no enemy in 
the non. unionist, but sees the capitalist whip of 
hunger which sets worker against worker. 

The trade-unionist and the non-unionist are 
alike in this—they support capitalism by send- 
ing the master class into power time and time 
again. It is as plain as a pikestaff that the 


trade-unionist will presently be agitating for | 


the amalgamation of trade unions, in order to 
try by “solidarity” to improve their conditions. 
For, sad to say, it seems so easy to try every 
method but the right one. 

The great fault is that the toilers as a class 
see no other system than the wages system, and 
for that reason they play into the hands of the 
masters in their every action. After every strike 
they go back (if allowed) chastened, even if not 
beaten, and commence again with sullen energy 
to produce wealth for their masters, and in re 
turn get a bare subsistence. 

It is a mad condition of social life. 

The life of the working man, even when he is 
regularly employed, is a rotten one. and his 
poverty is only intensified when he “downs 
tools.” ‘You must not quit work,” say the 
masters, ‘ because of men not holding a ticket,” 
but you must quit when the masters have no 
further use for you, and then come the penalties 
of unemployment— sickness, starvaticn, worry. 

There is a far worse document than this one 
of the Master Builders’ Association which the 
workers have signed, and have signed willingly. 
That is the document at the polling booth — a 
document that gives the masters political power 
to keep going this hellish system of society, that 


spells poverty to the workers, and untold wealth | 


to those who employ the slaves of industry. 


“A fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay” eays | 
the ticket workman. There cannot be any such | 


thing as a fair day’s work until throughout 
society all able bodied human beings perform 
their portion of the work of society. Then, and 
then only, will society see how it pays to have 
all work, and therefore all enjoy the social pro- 
duct of mankind’s energy used ip a sane man- 
ner. Until that time comes—the day of the | 
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awakening of the working clasa— there will be 
a large number of officials to bieed the ticket 
men. These officials will endeavour to make it 
appear that the unions have won victories : 
they will cry “organise! organise!" and will 


call the non-unionists scabs and blacklegs ; and | 


all the time they will support this rotten svcial 
system, which produces scabs, blacklegs, and 


wage slave. 

So, then, you of the building trades who are 
suffering from the lockout, realise now that the 
masters are still masters and 
slaves. With all the tickets you have handled, 


there still remains to be taken up, the ticket of | never vet been in existerce 
the class-conscious worker— the ticket of the | ; ao 


man who has discovered that the working class 
will not achieve their emancipation until the 
capitalist class are wiped out. 

Good nature will not do it ; the clapping of 
hands will not accomplish it The worshipping 
of heroes will not bring better times. You must 
think for yourselves. 

It must be the workers as a class who must 
gain working-class emancipation, by their world- 
wide collective energy, intelligently used to 
capture Political power, to make it law that the 
means of wealth production and distribution 
shall belong to the people. 8. W. 


SS 


THE ONLY REPLY. 


—__——0:0— 


Fork many years political quacks and others 
have been energetically demanding greater 
efficiency from the workers. The Socialist Party 
have repeatedly pointed out that the same results 
follow greater efficiency that inevitably follow 
the introduction of labour-saving machinery and 
more up-to date methods. 

moment's thought should convince any 
sane person. {f nine hundred men increase their 
efficiency to that extent that they can do the 
work previously performed by one thousand, 
then one hundred become unemployed. Extend 
this higher efficiency over the whole of the 
working clase and the number of unemployed 
increases enormously. ‘I'he figures used are sup- 
positious, but it is questionable whether the 
increased efficiency, say of the last twenty years, 
has not had a far greater effect. Speeding up 
has become common in every occupation, and 


unemployment increases in spite of the much- | 


boomed trade prosperity. The theory is proved 
by practise and experience. 

All that politicians and economists do is to 
reiterate their unsutstantiated assertion that it 
is @ remedy for poverty. They seldom attempt 
a reply to what most of them know to be the 
truth. Occasionally, however, a literary des- 
perado with more courage than wisdom, breaks 
a lance on the solid rock, and as the eplinters 
fly, the poverty and weakness of capitaliet argu- 
ment are exposed. 

Neither is ii necessary for the Socialist to rake 
over the garbage of the gutter Prese. or hasily 
published daily papers. 

“ The Spectator,” classic defender of the faith, 
champion, par excellence, of a rotting and use- 
lesa class— enters the lists agairet the Socialist 
indictment. 

“ The Spectator” bas {curd “the only way.” 
“The Spectator” refers to “the absurd super 
stition that the increased efficiency of one work- 
man Deans less employment for anotber.” 


“The Spectator,” June 6th, 1914, tays “A | 


fallacy which can only be answered, as we have 
answered it many times before, by pointing out 


that the best way of making work for everybody | 


| would be for nobody to do any work at all,” 


Deep, profound, almost cmpiecient must be | 
the wisdcm of “The Spectator.” Let us try it. | 


F.. F. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


AJ] sympatbisers with the Party in the Bir- 
mingham district who re quire information as to 
joining, etc., should communicate with 
E. JESPER, 74 MURDOCK ROAD, 

HANTSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM, 
from whom the “Sccialiss Standard” may also 
be obtained. 
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you are wage | roundings, past and present, we cannot mentally 








| shou!d—-as is sometines inevitable 
| speaker not put in an apy earance ? 
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A COMMON OBJECTION ANSWERED 


Qe 


Opp. sition at Socialist n.eetinga often takes the 
form of asking for a detailed plan of Socialism, 
and on receiving the reply that none can be 
given, the opposer declares triumphantly that 


Amber: : d | Sociali is icable. 
hirelings who will preach anything that will | eaceariots te inptacticn te 


give them some advantage over the average | 


Now, as a matter of fact, any forecast of the 
details of a future syetem of society will be 


| vitiated by its being coloured by conceptions 


engendered by our prevent environment As all 
our ideas are suggested by our material eur 


project ofirselves into a form of society that has 


Further, no detailed plan is necessary for the 


| attainment of Socialism. We know that Capi- 


talism was brought about by the revolution that 


| destroyed the old society, Feudalism. Were the 


pioneers of that revolution, the men who fought 
the battle of the rising bourgeoisie against the 
feudal nobility, prepared with a plan of capita- 
list society ? Had they in mind such dctails as 
wheat corners, massacres, and Liberator swin- 
dles? No, it was sufficient for the purpose to 
wrest the political machinery out of the hands of 
the feudal nobility. The details of Capitalism 
have been settled by the capitalists themselves 
as they have arisen. Similarly, it is sufficient 
for the working class to capture the political 
machinery and to seize the means of production 
and distribution. The details of Socialist society 
will then be settled hy the people as they arise. 
Tbe broad basis of Socialism, viz., the common 
ownership of the means and instruments for 
producing and dietribnting wealth, and their 
democratic control by the people, is sufficient 
for the present. 

Moreover, the opposer is not usually very 
consistent, for he is probably either a Liberal or 
or a Conservative. If the former he would at 
the last general election have voted for Home 
Rule for Lreland, without having any know- 
ledge of the details of the present Home Rule 
Bill. [f a Conservative he would have voted 
for Tariff Reform, of which Mr. Balfour has 
declared no details can be given, thus: “[ may | 
say incidentally that I am not going to be bullied 
by our opponents into doiug what they never 
think of doing, which is to give an account of 
the precise details of their procedure some years 
hence.”’ H. T. Epwarps. 

SS 


FULHAM FORGING AHEAD. 


= 0:0 = 





Ir is pleasing to be in the position to state that 
the Fulham branch is forging abead. Its mem- 
bers are enthusiastic, and though numerically 
on the emall side, its activity is great. Three 
propaganda metirgs a week, are being held, 
namely, on Sunday at Walbam Green, Fulbam, 
on Thursday at World’s End, Chelsea, and on 
Saturday at Vale Avenue. Chelsea, while the 
comrades are trying different spots on Sunday 
morpirgs before settling where we shall hold 
a regular Sunday morning meeting. 

“Who would be free, themselves must strike 
the blow,” and we are striking blows fast and 
furious at this present miserable system. Do 
we of this branch fail to beld cur meeting 
the c ficial 
Certainly 
not! We just get on with it and hold tbe meet- 


| Ing ourselves, and by t0 dcipg we are develop- 
| Ing more speakers to carry on the fight. 


Our audiences are very attentive, and show a 


| growing appreciation of our work ; cur sales of 
ered A: : | literature are also steadily increasing, which in 
that if this prop¢ sition were true, it would follow | 


itself is a sign of progress. 

The Branch meetings at 295 Wandsworth 
Bri¢ge load, Fulham, are beld regularly, and 
after business is finished discussion takes place, 
to which the PUBLIC are cordially invited. 

How~many workers of Fulham and Chelsea 
realise our gcod work and the truth of the 
principles we propagate? Quite a lot! Then 
why not join us and take a ehare in the fight ? 
Apyreciation from without is all very well, but 
a little help from within is a thousand times 
better. Attend our Branch meetings. Discuss 
with us. Let usexplain to you For your los 
is our lot; you want freedem +o dowe. Les 
us work for it together, then. 

Bianca Sec. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE. 

All communications for the Executive Committee 
subscriptions fo the Sociarist STANDARD, articles, 
correspondence, »na advertisements submitted for 
inseition therein should be addressed,—The Socialist 
Party of Great Britain, 193 Grays Inn Road, London, 
W.C., to whom Money Orders should be made payable. 

Tue Sociarist STANDARD is published on the last 
Saturday in each month. 

The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
a the Mead Office every Tuesday at 7.30 p.m. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Is. 6d. 


Twelve Months, post free ... 


The Socialist Standaypd, 


THE LONDON AND SUBURBAN PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 

9 & Io St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet St., E., 
are now WHOLESALE AGENTS for the 
‘*SOCIALIST STANDARD,”’ 
from whom the Trade can obtain supplies at 

the usual rates. 


ROCKEFELLER’S ROAST. 


For six months past the miners employed by 
the Rockefeller interests in Colorado have been 
out on strike against the truck system, and for 


the right to live where they pleased, and to be | 


attended by their own doctors. 


Starvation and misery, together with much | 


brutality on the part of thugs, were endured 
stoically by the strikers, but they were even- 
tually turned out of their “homes,” owned by 
the Rockefeller Mining Company, and forced to 
erect tent colonies in the wilds. 

Rockefeller was appealed to by the Miners’ 
leaders to go to arbitration, but he was adamant 
against any alteration in the status quo. 

Eventually one million dollars were voted for 
a Special State Militia, to be used against the 
miners; and according to the evidence of a 
Captain Carson, a large percentage of the 
“militia” were also hirelings of the Mining 
Company. 

Machine guns were brought into play, and 
to make things look black against the miners, 
arms and ammunition were hidden in the vici- 
nity of the latters’ tents. 

At the end of April there took place one of 
the bloodiest events in the annals of industrial 
warfare. [he forces of ‘‘Law and Order,” not 
content with allowing the militia-men to out- 
rage the workers’ daughters and beat all the 
workers they could find, were determined to 
wipe the strikers out of existence. 

The Gatling guns were trained right on to 
the tents in Ludlow City whilst the women and 
children were asleep in bed. Explosive bullets 
were used and other means of civilised effort. 
The horrors of that day are almost indescribable, 
but the plain fact is that, with the dead and 
dying hopelessly intermingled, the soldiers made 
paper torches, dipped them in Standard Oil, and 
set light to atl the tents. 

A hundred men, women, and children at 
least were either murdered by gun, suffocated 
by smoke, or literally burned to death. 

The story of the charred bodies of a score of 
little mites is awful reading indeed, as is also 
the news that dozens of women in the Tent 
City were expectant mothers, one woman actu- 
ally giving birth to a child whilst the conflict 
was raging. 

The Coroner’s Jury have ‘‘found” that the 
responsibility for the murder rests with the 
State Militia, but, of course, no further action 
has been taken. 

These are the barest facts indeed in the cal- 
lous murder of our fellow-workers in the land 
of the Almighty Dollar. It shows the most 
dull-witted worker how similar is the conduct 
of the class war by the masters all the world 
over. It vividly recalls the slaughter of the 
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miners in the Lena Goldfields to mention one ways, his wonders to perform ! 


instance. 

Rockefeller jun., before the Congressional 
Committee in New York, declared that his father 
owned 40 per cent. of the stock but took no part 
in the working~only in the plunder. He said 
that they had too many interests to know what 
went on, but if the miners attempted to restrict 
the Company's liberty they would shut down 
every mine in Colorado. 

Such is the policy of No Compromise preached 
by the masters. Srop our liberty to roast some 
of the worker's children alive and we will starve 
the rest. 

Rockefeller virtually owns the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church in New York, and there were many 
demonstrators against him there. But here 
again armed force was used to brutally illtreat 
the defenders of ‘‘the lambs of God.” 

Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to the friends 
of our murdered fellows in Colorado. We urge 
upon them to learn well the blood-sealed lesson 
of class hatred taught them by the masters; 
let the toilers of America steep themselves in a 
knowledge of the class war, and act always 
with that for their guide. No Compromise; No 
Quarter, politically and economically, must be 
the burden of their song. Thus only will ven- 
geance for the vampires’ victims be secured. 


LOVING FATHERS OF INDUSTRY. 
:0: 

AN interesting advertisement booklet recently 
published by Messrs. Joseph Crosfield & Sons, 
the Warrington soapworkers’ exploiters, shows 
how “model employers” dominate even the 
“private life” of their wage slaves, dictating as 
to how they should spend their scanty leisure. 

After giving the names of the directors and 
other parasites who “run” the business, the 
pamphlet shows us how increased efficiency in 
the worker only benefits the capitalist class. 


For it states: “It is compulsory upon all boys 
and girls (employees) between the age of 14 and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


17 to attend an evening school at least three | 


nights a week. 
boys is naturally concerned with questions relat- 
ing to their line of work.” (Italics mine.) 

Not a bad wheeze, teaching the poor kiddies 


their trade at night schools in their all too 
meagre spare time, after they have put in 83 | 


hours hard graft at the works for their lords 
and masters! It ie obvious, of course, that no 


time will be lost at work in teaching these | 
youngsters soap making ! For the workers’ time | 


is money to the capitalist. 


We are then told that in the day-work de | 


partments, the 94 hour day has been reduced to 
an 8} hour day, “and events have proved that 
as much work as previously is done in the 


shorter hours.” Will the “B.8.P.” please note, | 


that if the 8 hour day for all workers came into 
vogue, the capitalists would see to it, as the, 


have done in this case, that the workers’ output | 


was not lessened, but that they would be 
“speeded up,” so that the same or even an in- 
creased output was maintained in the shorter 
working day, with less expense to the masters 


factories, etc. 
With an eye to business the firm tells us: 
“The physical aspect of education is not over- 


developed workers can obviously turn out more 
and better work than weak, unhealthy, and ill- 


nourished workers. So that from a purely busi- 


ness point of view—the point of view the master 


class always take —this little incidental expense | 


well repays the employers. 


Under the ironical heading “Social Recreation , 
during Leisure Hours,” we are informed that | 
the firm provide acompany of the 4th Battalion, | 


South Lancashire Regiment (Territorials), ‘also 
a company of boy-scouts. 

Note the masters’ determination to inocculate 
their workers with that brain disease, patriotism. 


One can imagine how useful would these same | 


workers be in defending their masters’ property 
against foreign invaders, or more probably, 
strike rioters. 

Verily, the capitalist moves in mysterious 


The course of instruction for | 


July, 1914 


This, we are told, is how the firm take a keen 
interest in the social Jife of the work-people ! 
Not much time for these workers to study their 
slave position in society. The “firm see to it 
that their workers’ minds are diverted into less 
revolutionary and dangerous channels. 

“Garden Village” employers go one better 
even, by providing their workers with libraries 
filled with capitalist works, libraries from 
which working class books and papers are vi- 
gorously excluded. Gardening, too, is taught, 
and thus the workers keep the “garden village” 
well cultivated in their spare time, without ex- 
pense to the employers. Free fire brigade staff, 
ambulance staff, and gardening staff! And go 
on, ad nauseam. 

After giving a description of the soapmakin 
the pamphlet concludes with photos, several 
showing the work-people cheering and flag- 
wagging, on the occasion of a recent visit to the 
works of our royal parasites. 

The enormous profits made out of the unpaid 
labour of the workers by soap kings was de- 
monstrated by the “ Daily Chronicle,” (24.4.14). 
According to that rag, Messrs. Joseph Watson 
& Sons, the Leeds soapmakers, made a profit of 
£103,999 last year, a3 compared with £84,215 
in the year previous. 

How much more of this devilish game will 
you workers submit to? Aren’t you tired of 
vee referred to in contemptuous terms as the 
working asses? or are you going to quietl 
wait for that last phase of chia papadly decent z 
system, State Capitalism, with its aaiverael 
“model employers,” “garden villages,” “ideal 
conditions of labour,” “‘co-partnership,” “profit- 
sharing,” etc.; which is really more intensified 
slavery still—to a hide baum: State, instead of 
private employers—than that which exists at 
present ? 

Capitalism has long since outstayed ite wel- 
come; why not organise with us and overthrow 
it at once? “Now is the accepted time ” 

A. C. Ketry. 


THE POTTERIES., 
All sympathisers with the Party living in 
or about Stoke, Fenton, Hanley, Crewe, and 
Newcastle-under- Lyme should communicate 


' with 


' looked, for all work-girls up to the age of 17 | 
undergo a course of gymnastics during the | 
winter months.” Because strong, healthy, well- | 





G. BANHAM, 
8 NORTH STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 
for particulars as to joining, etc. 
The “Socialist Standard” may also be had 
from the above. 
———— 
BOUND VOLUMES OF 
“THE SOCIALIST STANDARD,’ 


THE “SOCIALIST STANDARD” CAN BE 
HAD BOUND AS FOLLOWS: 
4 years 7s. Od. 
5 years 8s. Od. 
6 years 9s, 6d. 


Prices do not include Postage. 


N.B.—The i f Sept. 1904 to A t 
in running machinery, lighting and heating the | oe re meee 


1907 are out of print. 


Single copies from September 1907 can be had, 
price ld. each. 


“ SOCIALISM 


versus 


TARIFF REFORM.” 


BEING A REPORT OF 


. A DEBATE 


BETWEEN 

J. FITZGERALD, representing S.P.G.B3 
AND 

Mr SAMUEL SAMUELS, prospective 

| Conservative candidate for Wandsworth 


| Post Free 


July. 1914. 
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SOCIALISM IN DEBATE. 


1:0 
AS MENTIONED IN OUR APRIL ISSUE, IT WAS BROUGHT TO OUR NOTICE 
THAT MR. G. W. DAW, CONSERVATIVE AGENT FOR WANDSWORTH, HAD 
STATED PUBLICLY THAT SOCIALISTS ARE RELUCTANT TO OPEN THE 
COLUMNS OF THEIR JOURNALS TO PRONOUNCED OPPONENTS. WE THERE- 
FORE OFFERED MR. DAW SPACE IN THIS JOURNAL FOR THREE MONTHS 


TO SET OUT HIS CASE, 


THIS DEBATE IS THE QUTCOME. 
x 





THE CASE AGAINST SOCIALISM. 
Mr. Daw's Third Contribution. 


MARX ON MACHINERY. 


Kari Marx, in his work, ‘‘ Das Capital,” explains 
‘to the world the economic basis not of Socialism, 
but of existing forms of industrialism, as viewed 
from a Socialist standpoint. In his discursive 
analysis and criticism of labour he seeks to fit 
existing conditions to preconceived theories, 
which may be summed up in the statement that 
the capitalist employers obtain all their surplus- 
value, viz., profit, from unpaid labour, and that 
without such labour, wealth would be non- 
existent ; that the amount of socially necessary 
human labour expended on a commodity alone 
determines its value in exchange for any other 
‘commodity. On this question of value he fails 
to realise that it is not objective but subjective. 
In other words, value is not a property inherent 
‘in the article, but a condition of mind which 
‘values a commodity when it is not an actual 
necessity, in which case supply and demand ara 
the dominating factors. If these premises are 
wrong, how is it that gold is more valuable than 
silver? The difference in the labour necessary 
to obtain them does not account for the differ- 
‘ence in value. This is admitted in a different 
‘form by Marx himself, when he says: Nothing 
can have value without being an object of 
utility. If the thing is useless, so is the labour 
‘contained in it; labour does not count as labour, 
and therefore creates no value.” It isa perfectly 
fair deduction to draw from Marx’s own proposi- 
tion, that utility, and not labour, is the basis of 
the exchange-value of commodities. 

The cost of production is the point below 
which value cannot fall. at least, not perma- 
nently. But even the cost of production does 
not depend on human labour alone. Steam pro- 
pelled machinery is both producer of commodi- 
ties and of wealth by reason of its facilitating 
transport. Now, it is impossible for such an 
observant miad not to have perceived this; but 
whilst unable to ignore the fact, Marx evades 
‘the obvious conclusion. “Modern industry,” 
he writes, ‘‘ raises the productiveness of labour 
to an extraordinary degree; it is by no means 
equally clear that this increased productive 


force is not on the other hand, purchased by an | 
What is | 
certainly obvious is that whilst Marx felt bound | 
to acknowledge that machinery had increased | 


increased expenditure of labour.” 


‘productiveness to an “extraordinary degree,” 
‘he was what we should call in common parlance, 
“in a regular fix.” Here was an outside pro 
ductive medium which could not be claimed as 
human labour or skill. He could only venture 
& guess that its use necessitated the employment 
of more human labour. Was this supposition 
correct? Was this increased production the 
result of an equal increased amount of human 
labour? I will let Marx answer for himeel| : 
“Tf it be said that 100 million people would 
be required in England to spin with the old 
spinning wheel the cotton that is now spun by 
500,000 people, this does not mean that the 
mules took t' e place of those millions who never 
existed. It 1 2ans only this, that many millions 
of workpeople would be required to replace the 
spinning machine.” (p. 429.) Yes, to ‘“ replace 
the spinning machine.” Marx here gives away 
his case against machinery. The difference in 


the output by the employment of machinery is | 
admitted by him to be equal to the labour of | 
993 million people. As that quantity of human | 


labour “‘never existed,” from whence does it 


come? Steam power applied to machinery. But | 


mark well how cleverly Marx endeavours to 


obscure the issue. It is smart, but not straight. | 


forward. 
After thie it is useless for the philosopher to 


| surplue-value is embodied” (p. 4-46) 


:0: ———_—_— \ 








| inform any practical man that “machinery, like 
| every other component part of constant c:pital, 
creates 110 new value, but yields up its own 
value to the product that it serves to beget. In 
a8 far as the machine has value, and in conse 
quence imparts that value to the product, it 
forms an element in the value of that product,’ 
and here follows a conclusion which is absurd : 


“Instead of being cheapened, the product is | 


made dearer in proportion to the value of the | J 
| necessary to obtain them does not account for 


| the difference in value.” Then what does? Ag 
| Marx has already shown (“Capital,” p. 7), much 


machine.” Two inferences are to be drawn 
from this statement: (1) That the manufac- 
turer, by employing machinery, increases the 


cost of his goods, and so, by dispensing with | 
the machine, he would cheapen the cost of pro- | P. 
| silver; hence the greater value of the former. 


duction. (2) That the manufacturer employing 


cheaper, and consequently less efficient machi. | 
nery, would have an advantage over a rival | 


using more expensive machinery. 


Machinery supplants the human skill and | y 5 
| without the slightest reference to his personal 


' views in the matter at all. 


labour-power, so that, to quote the S.P.G.B. 
Manifesto, the worker has “lost his skill as 


craftsman and become a machine minder.” The | ts 6: L 
| duction is the point below which value cannot 


skill and labour-power is derived from the 


machine, whilst the man has become in many | 


instances a mere minder, or overlooker. If the | rad 
| termining exchange. 


capitalist exploits anything it is the machine. 


Yet on the following’ page of this manifesto we | 


are gravely informed that wealth is produced by ; ; 
| “supply and demand” only decide fluctuations 


| of price. These fluctuations are about the line 


say, take away the workers and where would | of value. Can our opponent tell us what decides 


“labour-power”’ and is produced “by the work- 
ing class alone.” If it be not true, Socialists 


the capitalist and hie machinery be? This is 
plausible, but not conclusive reasoning. 

To realise the fallacy of such an argument we 
may retort by asserting that without light no 
one could work, therefore all wealth is due to 
light. In order to give labour the foremost place 
as sole producer, Marxists are driven to adopt a 
process of reasoning which is not in accordance 
with facts. In the passage I have quoted from 
Marx, he admits the existence of a quantity of 
commodities from the machine spinning looms 
which cannot be accounted for by human labour- 
power. But he says it is impossible for profit to 
come from the machine itself beyond its own 
deperishment, which must be comparatively 
small. He ignores the fuel, which imparts an 
energy and labour force which is beyond all 
comparison with the labour expended in mining. 

Marx's contention is that the profit the em. 
ployer makes ia from the unpaid human labour 
only. If that be so, then the manufacturers 
must be fools, for they are continually seeking 
to use more machinery to supplant human 
labour and thus lessen the profits; but, as the 
late Harry Quelch admits in one of bis paw- 
phiets: “It is to the capitalists’ interest to 
employ as few men as possible.” 

‘Marx devotes much space to the careful analy- 
sis of the processes of labour applied to produc. 
tion, and makes endless comparisons ; but he 
is, strange to say, silent on one very important 
point in lis investigation. 

While admitting that steam power enters 
into competition with muscle, he does not at 
tempt to explain what peculiar property there 
is in human labour-power and skill (differing 
from the machine), by which he gays it imparts 
three or four times the sum paid in wages by the 
employer. In one passage of his work Marx 
admits that ‘so soon as the handling of this 
tool becomes the work of a thachine, then, with 
the use-value, the exchange-value too of the 
workman's power vanishes” (p. 451). “But 
machinery acts as a competitor who gets the 
better of the workman and is constautly on the 
point of making him superfluous” (p. 436); 
further on he is compelled to admit that the 
“immediate result of machinery is to augment 
surplus value and the mass of products in which 
After 
making these admissions \arx evades the log: 
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| cal conclusion and follows witli a disquisition on 


surplus value as if it came from human labcur- 
power alone, conveniently dropping all further 
reference to steam power, and he concludes by 
asserting that ali eurplus-value, whatever par- 
ticular form it may subsequently cry staiiiee 
into, i8 in substance the materialisation of un- 
paid labour. Perhaps some Marxist will cow 
explain why the employer's surplus value co.nes 
from the human worker and practically nothing 
from the machinery. And when he has done 80, 
he may then proceed to explain how it is that, 


| if the employer's profits depend on the surplus- 


value of the labour he employe, ie so ofte:: fails 
in his business. Georce W. Daw. 


THE SOCIALIST .REPLY. 


Ovr opponent's first point is that Marx failed 


| to realise that “value is not objective but sub- 
| jective,” and the illustration of the relation of 


gold to silver is taken with the totally inaccu- 
rate assertion that: ‘‘ The difference in the labour 


more labour-time cn the average is required to 
produce an ounce of gold than an ounce of 


No matter what value a capitalist may ‘‘sub- 
jectively” place upon the commodities he owns, 
he finds the exchange-relationships determined 
by the general social conditions of production, 


' In fact, Mr. Daw 
admits this when he says: “The cost of pro- 
fall, at least, not permanently.” This certainly 
contradicts any idea of “subjective” value de 


Again, as Marx has so well shown (“‘Capital,” 
p. », and “Value, Price, & Profit,” pp. 19-20), 


the point at which equilibrium is reached wi:2n 
supply and demand equal each other if it is not 
the average labour-time under the prevailing 
conditions of production ? 

Mr. Daw is quite at sea in handling the 
quotation from Marx on utility. Utility is the 
subject, but not the measure, of value. A 
masterly exposition of this, with a splendid 
illustration of the factor of weight, is givea on 
pages 25-26 of “ Capital.” 

Our opponent might just as well argue that 
volume, instead of density, is the basis of weight, 
because all things possessing weight have 
volume. But, as the old phrase has it, ‘a 
pound of feathers is as heavy as a pound of 
lead”; and just as volume is not considered in 
determining weight, so utility is not considered 
in measuring value. One simple illustration 
will make thisclear. Bread is iumensely more 
useful -or po-sesses greater utility —than goid, 
yet its exchange value is enormously !-gs. 
Why ? Ouly one explanation answers the ques- 
tion =the amount of lab sur-power embodied in 
a given weight of gold is far greater than that 
embodied in the same weight of bread. 

We are told, however, that “even the © st of 
production dces not depend ov human labour 
alone. Steam propelled machinery is both, pro- 
ducer of commodities and of wealth ‘si: by 
reason of its facilitating transport.” . 

In our last reply (June “S.S.") we pointed 
ont how machinery of any kissd is useless with 
vutiabour power Tt 18 quite true as pulnted 
out there that the ‘tise very of the ue “banuical 
powers and of the coutrol of certain ua:ural 
forces, increases the productivity of jatyur- 
power, butas clat::ed in the opening paragraph 
f our firet reply, in the May “SS. the onty 
people who operate this machinery an | bin 
late these forces are the members of the work ug 
class. They, then, are obviously the oues ex. 
plowted, as without them the machinery « ¢ ] 
be idle 

So far is it from being “‘usele-s 
“amichinery, like every other « 
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it serves to beget that it is just this thar is 
tabulated on every balance sheet of ever. In- 
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vent part of constant capital, creates ns 


value, but yields 


dustrial firm in ordinary business 
If a machine costs a thousand pounds and 
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lasts on an average ten years, then each year’s 
balance sheet will show an item of 10 per cent. 
(or £100) under the heading of ‘* Depreciation ” 
for that machine. This amount is counted in 
the cost of production, and divided among the 
number of commodities turned out during the 
year. Thus no more than its own value is im- 
parted to the articles by the machine. But now 
take the labourers. What they receive is always 
less than the value they turn out, and it is the 
only item on the balance shect showing such a 
differenee—such a surplus. 

Mr. Daw’s misunderstanding of Marx in the 
other quotation given is simply extraordinary. 
The “increased expenditure” of labour men- 
tioned by Marx refers, of course, to the greater 
speed and intensity with which the individual 
is burdened, as shown in page after page of the 
section quoted from. See, in icular, pages 
391 to 417. Marx never maintained the ab- 
surdity that Mr. Daw tries to place on him, that 
# machine required more labourers to prcduce 
the same amount of wealth in a given time. No 
one showed the contrary more clearly. See pages 
430 to 448 of “Capital.” And Mr. Daw is 
treading on very thin ice when he refers to 
Marx’s statements being “smart, but not straight- 
forward,” as the quotation that he refers to as 
“after this” occurs 26 pages before, i.e.,on page 
383. Here Marx—as every reader of the section 
knows— is comparing the cost of modern machi- 
nery with the old handicraft toole, and it is 
obvious to the poorest intelligence, that the pro- 
duct of a day’s working with a modern machine 
has more value transferred from that machine 
than the product of a day’s working with hand 
tools has. Or to quote the same pege, “it is as 
clear as noon-day that machines and systems of 
machinery . . . are incomparably more 
loaded with value than the implements used in 
handicraft.” The day’s product is therefore 
dearer, but the number of products being so 
much greater, each individual article is cheaper. 
As shown above, however, the best division of 
time to take is the average life of the machine, 
and compare the two methods upon that basis. 

The above shows how stupid and childish are 
the “two inferences” our opponent attempts to 
draw from Marx’s statement. 

Our previous contribution shows the absurdity 
of Mr. Daw’s statement that the capitalist “‘ex- 
ploits the machine.” But we are told that by our 
reasoning it can be shown that all wealth “is 
due to light,” What a pity it is for Mr. Daw’s 
tration, bat men work in so many dark 
places, such(as mines, and go on. Any shoolboy 
could see that light is not the essential factor in 
wealth production in the economic sense. Light 


exists where no wealth is produced, but on the . 


other hand no wealth is produced where labour- 
power does not exist. Twist as they may the 
defenders of capitalism cannot find a single 
loophole in the Socialist case, as all the wriggles 
of our opponent show. 

To say Marx “ignores the fuel” is met, 
among countless other instances, by page 384, 
where Marx refers to this and the other “forces 
furnished by nature without the help of man.” 

The manufacturers only ceek ‘to use more 
machinery” because, as shown in “Capital” cn 
the pages given, and in our own contributions, 
it enables them to more fully exploit the workers 
employed. To say thst Marx “does not attempt 
to explain what peculiar property there is in 
human labour-power and skill by which it im- 
parts three or four times the sum paid in wages,” 
shows either an ignorance of what Marx said, 
or a deliberate dodging of what he wrote. The 
point is dealt with in numerous portions of 
Marx's writings, and is specially analysed in 
pages 166 to 180 of “Capital.” Anyone—op- 
ponent or friend — who is interested, is advised 
to read the chapter entitled, “The Labour Pro- 
cess.’’ for a complete answer to Mr. Daw. The 
pecu iar thing about labour-power, as Marx 
proves, is that it is ‘a source not only of value, 
but vf more value than it hus itself.” (** Capi- 
tal, p. 175.) 

The only ‘‘admission” about the quotation 
from page 446, is that machinery enables the 
capitalists to rob the workers of greater quanti- 
ties of wealth than previously, an “admission” 
that all Socialists cheerfully agree to. There is 
no dropping of any “logical conclusion” by 
Marx, but only the fuller working out of that 
conclusion by examination from various sides. 

peveral Marxists have already shown both 


“how” and ‘“‘ why ” surplus value “comes from 
the human worker and practically nothing from 
machinery.” The best instance is to be found 
in pages 156 to 180 of a book called “ Capital,” 
written by a person named — Karl Marx. 

The chief reason for failures in business is 
the fact that the big concern with the large 
capital, having the greater powers of exploita- 


tion, is able to beat the relatively small com- | 
petitor out of ezistence. But it must be carefully | 


noted that, though individuals may fail here and 
there, the capitalist class not only do not fail, 
but grow richer year by year. Ep. Com. 


THE . FORUM. 


——:0:——_ 


IS THE BALLOT-BOX A NECESSITY OF | 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM? 
—0:0— 


° t . li } 
Ws have received from a correspondent in Berlin | place recently the B.S.P. put up two candidates - 


the following query, which we were unable to 
deal with earlier on account of pressure on our 
space. 
(To tae Eprtor.] 

Dear Sir,— Will you please answer the follow- 
ing question in the next number of “8.8.” 

In No. 113 “8.8.,” page 35, third column, you 
criticise the quotation: “Jf putting a piece of 


paper into atin box would ¢ ffect a revolution, | 


you can bet your boots that the State (i.e., the 


- bosses) wouldn’t supply the box” (‘‘Daily Her- 


ald,” 27.11.13), as follows: “Which is quite 
forgetting the fact that the ballot box is a neces- 
sity of the present system, and is provided by 
the masters as a receptacle for the votes of the 
working class after they have been kidded into 


voting for them. When this method no longer | 


suits their purpose they may endeavour to 
change it.” . 

Now, (1) if it isa faet that the ballot-box is 
@ necessity, then it must also be a fact that the 


| present system cannot exist without it. (2) The 


State (i.¢., the bosses) therefore, cann: t change 


| this method even if it does no longer suit their | 


purpose, or else you are wrong by stating it is 
a fact that the ballot-box is a necessity of the 
present system. (3) If again, it be no necessity, 
has your organisation an alternative to voting ? 
Sincerely yours, 
KRo.t. 

The use of the term “necessity” in a Jottings 
paragraph must, of course, be taken in a rela- 
tiva sense. While the existence of capitalism 
without the ballot-box may be conceivable, no 
evidence of its existence without it has yet been 
known. 

Under the circumstances in which capitalism 


came into existence, the ballot-box was a neces- | 


sity for its establishment, and its use and-value 
to the capitalist system grow, rather than dimi- 
nish, with the development of that system. 

The reason for this is clear to the Socialist, or 
anyone else who has made a fair study of capi- 
talism. With the increasing complexity and 


interdependence of the various parts, it becomes — 
| platform very early, secured the foremost pitch. 
On his arrival, Mr. Peel, of the I.L.P., became - 


more and more imperative to extend the delega- 
tion of various functions to larger numbers of 
the working class. This is the more necessary 
as the capitalists have long ceased to be capable 
of running capitalism, and have to depend upon 
the working class to do it. 

Every extension of this delegation requires 
that, sooner or later, an extension of the basis of 
representation must take place. Hence the con- 
tinual, if somewhat lop sided, “ democratisation 
of the franchise” that is sometimes pushed for- 
ward by Liberals and eometimes by Tories. 
The only alternative in front of the capitalist 
class is chaos. Unable to manage capitalism 
themselves, they must arrange for the workers 
to do it or see the system collapse. 

Now the more desperate, or stupid, of the 
capitalist class may attempt to change the ballot- 
box in the last stages of the struggle, but it will 
then be too late in itself, while the majority of 
the class will waver, hesitate, flounder, and— 
be overwhelmed by the workers. 

What Kroll fails to see is that a factor of a 
system may be forced out of that system—with 
resultant collapse—and yet bea “necessity”’ for 
its smooth continuance. Hence the statement, 
though brief, was correct in essence. The Ballot 











| derate), the Independent Labour Party, 


| 6th we 


lisa necessity for the smooth working of capi- 
talism. Conceivably it could be removed, but . 


only at the cost of the collapse of the system. 
The Socialist position is, therefore, obtain 


| control of power through the use of the ballot, 


because it is the easiest, speediest, and surest. 


| way. Ep. Com. 


WALTHAMSTOW REPORTS. 
——:0: 


Tae forthcoming season holds great hopes for- 
| the Socialist Party in this locality, and the re- 
_ sumption of outdoor propaganda meetings has. 
| called forth all the enthusiasm of the branch 


membership. 
As is inevitable in a district where there are 


| two psuedo-Socialist organisations, we have been 
afforded a considerable number of opportunities - 


to attack the enemy: opportunities that have 
been taken advantage of, as will be seen. 
As the local District Council Elections took 


for the Higham Hill Ward in the persons of 
Mesers. Ramsey and Friedberg. 
They placarded the neighbourhood with 


| “Daily Herald” posters bearing the appeal: 
“Vote for Friedberg and Ramsey,” and there - 


was a special edition of the ‘‘ Daily Herald” 


published, called “The Walthamstow Election | 


Number.” 
In support of their nominee's candidature, 


the BS.P. held meetings, and at those held at . 


Higham Hill Road, at question time they mani- 


fested the fact that they wished the members of . 


the Socialist Party anywhere but there. 

On the eve of the poll their speaker was Jack 
Jones of South West Ham; they also had on 
their platform, Mr. Ellis of the I.L.P., from 
Buckhurst Hill. 

At question-time we put our questions and 
our Comrade B. Young asked for their platform 


to oppose, which request was, as usual, refused ; . 


and further questioning culminated in their 
chairman losing his temper and hurling at our 
Comrade Young the threat to “come down and 
twist his neck.” 

This threat wae, of course, as idle and worth- 


| less as their “reply” to the questions of the 


members of this party. The said reply invari- 
ably being: ‘I was in the Socialist movement 


| before you were born, and I know more about 
| economics than any member of your party.” 


“Simply this and nothing more.” 
This “reply” and their refusal of their plat- 
form to our Comrade Young, are eloquent 


testimony to their courage and their confidence . 


in their case. 


That other organisation of political trickstere . 


and fools (it is difficult to tell which peepee 
p- 
pened to choose the same evening and spot 
(Hoe Street Station) for holding week-night 
meetings as had this Branch, so that on May 
hed to conduct our meeting in opposition 

to the .L.P. 
However, Comrade B. Young addressed the 
larger of the two crowds on our behalf, and on 
Wednesday, May 13th, a comrade bringing the 


so chagrined at this that after hurling a strin 
of epithets such as “scum,” “ blackguard,” jen 
“slanderer”’ at our comrade, he threatened to 
horsewhip him. 

This “gentleman,” along with his crony, 


Campbell, manifested by this meane, and by his . 


abuse of the Socialist Party when any of its 
members question them, the rottenness of their 
case and the weaknees of their position. 

Our speaker again proved too good for the 
I. L.P.’s speaker, a leather-tongued individual 
who said he was proud of West Ham (notwith- 
standing its filth) because it had three Socialist (!) 
Councillors. 

We had a large and attentive audience, whilst 
the I.L.P’er addressed a meeting of their local 


| branch. 


We are also giving the Anti-Socialist Union's 
speakers a warm time, counteracting, by ques- 
tions and interpolations, the effect of the rubbish 
they trot out. 

Boys! we are fighting a winning fight, so 
see that the “ promise of spring” is fulfilled. 
Gird up your loins and have at them ! 

Dermot. 
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THE PURPOSE AND METHOD 


OF COLONISATION. | 


-— 20: 
(Continued from last issue.) 


Every analysis of, and enquiry into, the condi- 
tions of the overwhelming majority of the 
peoples of Christian civilised countries will and 
must reveal the fact that, so far is this civilisation 
from giving or promoting genuine joy in life, 
there is a very real justification for the common 
reference to this existence as “the burden of 
life,” if not for the necessity of having “to bear 
the cross” in silent resignation. Surely, then, 
it is anything but desirable or justifiable to in- 
flict such “burdens” upon other peoples who 
live in happier circumstances —free to enjoy the 
‘natural bounties surrounding them, and above 
-all, the fruits of their labour. 


The records of many individual missionaries, 


‘explorers, travellers, etc., besides being almost 


invariably full of praise for the physical beauty 
and soundness of the greater number of more 


or less primitive peoples, and paying high tri- 


butes to their skill, moral qualities, etc., such 
records with equal frequency depict the free 
and happy existence of the “uncivilised” ag 


‘compared with the sordid “struggle (!) for life” 
‘of civilised man. 


In a recent number of the 
“Samoanische Zeitung” for instance, the fol- 
lowing appeared : 

“In this sunny climate with glorious scenery 
around us, we forget the squalid, sordid atmos- 
phere which envelops all great European 
cities, and the fierce, stone age struggle for a 
‘bare living in which hundreds of thousands of 
men and women there are piteously involved. 
When we compare the happy condition of the 
‘Samoans and other Central Polynesian natives 
with that of the abject poor in England, 
America, and Russia, we feel sorry for the 
latter. Let us not, then, over educate 
the native, and especially let us not instil into 
his mind the belief that cash is the main 
chance. For many of us it is, but not for him.” 


-And from an East African paper I extract the 
following, written by an experienced traveller: 


“.. . On broad well-kept roads . . 
the villages and huts of the Washambaa people 
and other native tribes can be reached ; there 
one can observe them tilling their fields, feeding 
their children, collecting the milk from their 
herds, and one cannot help a feeling of envy 
at the leisure which they can enjoy in these 
proceedings. They live simply, and without a 
-care in the world —not tilling much more than 
is required —most of the food practically grows 
into their mouths, but they are almost too 
‘lazy’ to grasp for it. Black children with 
dark clear eyes and well-fed little “tummies” 
are hurrying through rich banana-groves and 


break down the fruit ; if it is ripe they eat it, | 


if not, it remains on the ground to rot. 


“Daring my travels there I was often re- | 
minded of other parts of the world I had | 
visited and I drew comparisons. Thus, many | 


with its disrupted mountains and high plung- 


ing brooks, an industrious people wrings | 


treasures from the soil. On the mountainsides 
there are teeming vineyards, whose yield; 
however, the hungry, begging multitude of 
children, who imploringly stretch out their 
meagre fingers at the approach of the visitor, 


| iad 


can never enjoy ! 


Apart from the absence of anything that 
modern society, as at present constituted, could 


the latters’ enhanced welfare and happiness— 
supposing for a moment that the bourgeoisie, 
of all human societies, were capable of such an 
altruistic feeling —there is the indisputable and 
glaring fact that the Bourgeoisie utterly reject 
any idea of association with, or relationshi p 
other than unconditional distinction, from, the 


colored, and especially the more or less primi- 
tive black races—not to mention their abhor- | 
rence for such notions as “equality” or | 


“brotherhood.”” This fact, then, would also 
constitute a queer explanation for the Bour- 
geoisie’s keen interest in colonizing and their 
support of missionary effort. Not only the 


rr —— aA. 


| 
| 
| 
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Colonial Press, but writers and politicians 3 


| home take every opportunity to lodge their pro- 


tendencies.” ‘ We will not have anyjequality or 
test against any what are called “negrophile 
fraternal relation with those African races !”’ 
vituperate those superior, if conceited, Sons of 

“Assimilation of our high-standing 


working clas (c'est bon!) with the detestable, - 


lazy rabble of Africa? Never!” they rave. 
One feels it necessary to remind the enquirer, 
that the coming of the vulgar “civilized” has 
no more been invited by the “detestable, lazy 
rabble” than the presence of the bourgeoisie is 
appreciated. What, then, one may ask, is the 
incentive—the purpose of the missionary effort? 

Now, although the disinterested apostles and 
propagandists of Christianity, and the reat of 
the vulgar satellites of the bourgeoisie, often let 
the cat out of the bag by themselves boasting of 
the commercial value (to their paymasters) of 


their missions, there are none the less the asser- | 


tions of their more hypocritical, or shall we say 
ignorant, brethren affirming pompously that the 


object of their ‘‘missions to the heathen” is 
their great jconcern for the education, moral | 
and intellectual uplifting, and general welfare _ 
of the natives of foreign “uncivilised” lands. | 


Childish as this assertion may seem at this time 


of day, even to the non-Socialist, it is neverthe- | 


leas the officially declared and avowed object of 
quently used by those following on their heels. 


It will, therefore, not be superfluous to have | 


on record in the “Socialist Standard,” fresh | ; Sigs 
natives from acquiring land outside the sche- 


evidence from Colonial mouthpieces of our 
Christian promoters of “civilisation,” that the 
sole object of the colonization and opening up of 
foreign “‘uncivilised ” countries, is first of all 
the forcible appropriation of their natural riches 
(wealth), which the native, of course, never 


dreamed was by the Will of i | : 
y Me nu of God ordained to | duction of the things whereby heslives, he need 


serve a purpose far higher than that of being 
merely enjoyed as means of subsistence. 
Further, and necessarily, the forcible sub- 


jection and exploitation of those peoples for the | 


benefit of the cosmopolitan clique of capitalists | tion of the native is an indispensable condition. 


and concession hunters, since for the purpose of 
success in the piratical enterprise of appropria- 
tion it is necessary to have the co-operation of 
the natives themselves. And it is here the 


“‘ good offices”’ of missionary societies come in. | 


They offer the cloak behind which to hide the 
bratalities connected with the conversion of the 
native from an owner of his land and indepen- 
dent conditions of existence into a propertyless 
wage-earner —the element which is as indispen- 
sable to Capital as is the stomach to the human 
being. All the talk of education, moral and 
intellectual uplifting, etc., simply resolves itself 
into an effort to imbue the native with the due 
respect forfthat mysterious quality of all things 
kaown by the “civilised” as Value and Price, 
and the inestimable virtues of industry and 


| abstinence. 
It is, besides, a matter of history how the | 


various peoples, who to-day “enjoy” the com- 


pany of “cultured civilised man,” have been and | 
atill are being “educated” and “guided.” The | 


) | Patumayo horrors still haunt the memor d | 
a landscape made me think of Italy ; there, for | are in the . Ace 

, mselves sufficient to prove how far | 
example, between Amalfi and Sorrente (Italy) | from the truth is the mipelent™ aupertains that 


the concern of the “pioneer of civilisation” is | 


the welfare of the natives. Indeed, the blood 
of thousands of innocent men, women and chil. 
dren cries out aloud against such a lie as this. 


A glance over the map of Africa, for example, | 


which hag in later years in particular received 


the attentions of the Gospel merchants and | 
| their “followers” —the concession hunters ~will | 
prove ie goin bali in whose service the former | 
| are, and will provide for terit i 

offer to other leas advanced races to guarantee ‘| re ini 


example of Christian love and brotherhood. 
The governments of Germany, England 
France, Belgium, Italy, ete. have vied with each 
other in their disinterested disires to help on 
the work of “education” and “ uplifting” pre 
liminarily started under the auspices of their 
sky-pilots, while the factory hells of Krupp and 
Maxim and other murder-instrument makers 
have been kept busy supplying the where. 
withall to furnish the recalcitrant with a dose | 
of the eternal bliss promised by the missionary. 
Almost each designative name on the map re- 


| calls the cold-blooded slaughter of numberless | 


innocent human beings in the moat cowardly 


| and fiendish manner, although the whole extent | 
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soldiers’ will, of course, never be told. One ‘ias 
of the horrors perpetrated by the “Christian 


_ to be satisfied with what filters through, and can 


only gather from one's knowledge of the all per- 
vading greed of that sinister and dehumanuised 
2Utb Century product, tne modern capitalist 
class, what the ionocent multitudes of the 
natives can expect once they come into the 
clutches of our masters. 

Who of us, who are Socialists, can forget the 
Congo or the Tripolis atrocities, the wholesale 
slaughter in South Africa, the massacres in 
Egypt and in the Sudan, the butcheries in 
Algeria and Morocco, the systematic murders 
in German East and South-West Africa? All 
of which have been perpetrated, and are still 
being perpetrated, in order to obtain access to, 
and confiscate the riches of, the land, and by the 
same token force the natives into the labour 


/ market! 


As a rule, after the chiefs of the staff in the 
human slaughterhouse have had their day and 
their “‘ purse”’ for successfully establishing their 
masters’ authority abroad, the equally deadly, 
if less noisy and often more deceiving, weapon 
of legislation completes the work of brigandage 
and the consequent impoverishment of the sub- 
dued peoples. Thus, last year’s ‘Land Act” 
assigned to the 4 millions natives in the South 
African Union, 11,000,000 morgen land out of 


missionary organisations, besides being fre- | the total area of 142,000,000 morgen, the re- 


maining 131,000,000 morgen being in the occu- 
pation of 1,250,000 whites. The provisions of 
the Act are, of course, such as to prevent the 


duled areas, and to leave them no alternative 


| but the wage-labour market—no escape from 
| the dependancy on the “ profiteer.” 


It is obvious that 80 long as a man can find hia 
means of subsistence freely provided by nature, 
e g.,80 long as he owns means allowing of the pro- 


not and will not sell himself to another man : in 
other words, he is not fit material for capital. This 
fact alone is sufficient to indicate that expropri- 


And just as the history of the rise of the 


| bourgeoisie in Europe is marked by a series of 


revolutions and wars ending, as it did, in the 


_ complete dispossession of the great mass of 


the people of every vestige of independent 
property, 80 the natives of “uncivilised” Africa 
have to go through this metamorphosis as soon 
as they have the misfortune to come in contact 
with the modern bourgeoisie. Capital. the 
demon inseparable from the bourgeoisie, is as 
we know, not a thing —it is a social relationship 
and requires the existence of a huge class of 
men and women deprived of all possibility of 
producing theirown means of subsistence. The 
crucial point in the Colonies is, therefore, to 
ensure the separation of the natives from their 
own conditions of labour and their root. the 
soil, and thus create there that “ high-etanding” 
artificial product of modern society, the prole- 
tariat, which is synonymous to Saying -" the 
poor.” 
Frank. 
(To be Continued.) 
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SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 


ARE HELD 


_ EVERY SUNDAY as under: 


_ MARINE @ARADE AT tt.ts a.m. 
OUTSIDE TECHNICAL” SCHOOL 4T 
7-30 p.m. 





eT 2 Ry 





[HE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 





8.P.G.B. LECTURE LIST FOR JULY. 


(LONDON 


5th. 


S. Blake 

E. Fairbrother 
J. Roe 

A. Kohn 

G. Seech 

C. Baggett 
B Young 
W. Pass 

A. Kohn 

A. Leslie 

C. Elliot 

J. Brown 

A. Bays 

J. Fitzgerald 
A. Wallis 
R. Bruce 

F. Vickers 
A. Barker 
H. Joy 

A. Anderson 
T. W. Lobb 
A. Jacobs 

H. Cooper 


SUNDAYS. 


Ba tersea, Prince's Head 


Boxmoor, Heath Park 
Clapham Common 
Edmonton Green 

Finsbury Park 

Forest Gate, (Station) 
Harrpstead, Jack Straw’s Castle 
Hyde Park (Marble Arch) 
Oford (staticn) 

Kensington, Portulello Rd. Lane r Re 
Manor Park, Earl of Essex 


Marylebone, Salisbury St. Lisson Grove 
Paddington, Prince of Wales 
Parliament Hill 

Peckham Triangle 

Tooting Broadway 


Tottenham, West Green Car. 
Victoria Park 4.0 
Walham Green Church 7.30 
Walthamstow, Hoe-st 7.30 J. Ward 
Watford, Market Place 7.30 H.Macdonald 
WoodGrn., Jolly Butchers Hill 11.830 R. Reynolds 
7.30 A.W. Pearson 


DISTRICT.) 
- 12th. 


J. Roe 

C. Baggett 
H. Macdonald 
C. Baggett 

A. Bays 

A. Anderson 
!, Ward 

T. W. Lobb 
F. Vickers 

R. Bruce 

H. Joy 

A. Jacobs 

H. King 

S. Blake 

E> Lake 

W. Pass 

A. Barker 

R. Reynolds 
C. Elliott 

A. Wallis 

A. Kohn 

]. Fitzgerald 
C. White 

A. W.Pearson 
A. L. Cox R. Bruce 
B. Young _ J. Fitzgerald 
E.Fairbrother jy. Wray 


19th. 26th. 


Reynclds A. Barker 
Joy J. Fitzgerald 
Gardiner E. Thorne 

J. Fitzgerald 
A. W. Pearson 
A. Kohn 

J. Brown 

C. Biggett 

|]. Le Carte 
R. Reynolds 
E. Fairbrother 
B. Young 

A. Cox 

R. Bruce 

S. Blake 

A. W. Pearson 


PPrPOPORILAZIZ 


E, Fairbrother 
A. Jacobs 

A. Wallis 

E. Lake 

F. Vickers 

C. Ba gett 
A. W. Pearson 
B. Young 

A. Barker . Joy 

A. Bays *. W. Lobb 
. Wilkins 


MONDAYS.— Islington, Highbury Cnr. 8.30. N. Kensington, Lancaster Rd., Portobello Rd., 8. 


WEDNESDAYS.— East Ham, The Cock, 8.30, 


Peckham Triangle 8.30. Wood Green, Westbury Av., 8. 


Kilburn, Victoria Rd., 8. Waltamstow, Hoe St. Station, 8.30. 
THURSDAYS.—Tottenham,St. Ann’s Rd., 8.80. Magdalene-rd., Earlsfield, 8. Elthorne-rd., Highgate, N. 
Queen’s-rd., Dalston, 8.30. Ilford, Station, 8. Battersea, Mossbury-rd., Lavender-hill, 8. Chel- 


sea, World's End, 8. 
PRIDAYS.—Tooting Broadway, 8.30. 


miral, Church-st., 8. 


SATURDAYS.—Wimbledon Broadway, 8 p.m. 


Tower, 8. Edmonton, Silver-st. Pk. Gates, 8 Kilburn, Victoria-rd., 8.30. 


Gravesend, Clcck 


Amhburst Pk., Stamford Hill, 8. 
St: ke Newingtcn, 


Palantine-rd., 8. Harrow, St. Ann’s Rd., Greenhill, 8. Fulham, Vale Rd., King’s Rd., 8. 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD QFFICE: 
193, Grays Inn Roap, Lonpox, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA—A. Jones, Sec., 3 Mathew Street, 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea. Branch meets 
every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at Laburnam 
House, 134, High-street. Battersea, S.W. 

BEDFORD.—Al!! ccmmunications to R. T. Freeman 
83 Britar.ia-rd. 


CENTRAL.— Membership obtained only through the | 


Exec: tive Committee. Applications stculd 
be sent to the Genera! Secretary. 


EAST HAM.— Corn unications to Sec., at Hartiey- | 


Ave. School, Wakefield-st., where Branch 
meets alternate Tuesdays at 8.30 p m. 


EAST LONDON. A. Jeccbs, Sec. ,78 Ericest., Mile | 
| 


End, where branch meets 1st and 3rd Mons. 


EDMONTON.—F. Hawes, Secy, 30, Ascot Road, | 


Edmcoton. Branch meets every Saturday at 
.30 at the Orphanage Schools, Church-street, 
wer Edmorton. 
FULHAM & CHELSEA.—All communications to W. 
Long, 13 Lambrook Terraze, Fulham, S.W. 


Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m. at 295 | 


Wandsworth Bridge-:d. 


GRAVESEND.—Seciy.. Gece. Richm:n, 3 Cor pei's 


Row, Northfleet. 


ILFORD .—“>decretary,” 119 Second Avenue, Mz nor 
Pak. Branch meets alternate Sundays 


30. p-m. at Empire Cafe, 13 Ilford Lane 


at | 
ISLINGTON .—Communications to Secretary, 144, 


Seven Sisters-road, Holloway, N., where 
Branch meets every Wednesday at 8.30 


KILBURN.—W. Pass, Secretary, 4 Cardigan - road, | 


Kilburn. 


Branch meets Thursday evenings 


at 8 30 at Edward’s Coffee Rooms, 69 High- | 


rd. Kilburn (side door). 


MANCHFSTER.—J. Brough, Sec., 127 Beresford-st., | 


Moss Side, M’chester. Branch meets Lockhart’s 


Cafe, opposite the “ Palace,” Oxford Street, | 


and and 4th Fridays at 8. Public invited. 
MARYLEBONF. 
Ter., Maida Vale, W. 


S. W. Todd, Sec., 16 Clarendon | 
Branch meets Sats., | 


| Branch busir.ess 1st and 3rd Mons., public dis- 

| cussion other Mons. 8.15 at 10a, Farleigh-rd. 

| TOOTING.—All communications to Secretary., 127 

Upper Tooting Rd., where Branch meets on 
Wednesdavs at 8.20. 

| TOTTENHAM.—W. T. Tickner, Sec., 2 Spilsby, 14 

| Colsterworth Rd. Branch meets Mons. at 8 
at 224, High-rd., Tottenham. Rooms open 
only Mon. evening. 

WALTE AMS1OW — D.G. Lloyd, Sec., 48, Badlis-rd 
Walthamstcw. Branch-meets alt'’e Mondays 
at 8.30 at the Weikman's Hall 84, High-st. 

WATFOKD.—A Lawson, Sec., 74 Kensingt: n--ve, 
Branch meets Wec nesdays 7.30 p.m. at John- 

son’s, 112 High-st- Public discessicn at 8.45. 

| WEST HAM.—All communications to Secretary at 

Boleyn Dining Rooms, 459, Green St., Upton 

Park, where Brarch meets alternate Mondays 


at 7.30. 

WCOD GREEN.— C. Revelle, Secretary, 228, High 
Rd., Wood Green. From Jan. 5 Bianch meets 
alternate Mondays at 8.80, at School Hall, 
Brcok-rd , Wood Green. 


SECOND EDITION, 


SOCIALISM & RELIGION. 


The Party’s proncuncement on this 
interesting subject. 





enlarged to 48 pages, and con- 
| tains a preface. 


| Post Free - - - 


from Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


By Kap Kanrskxy. 


POST FREE «we ~ lid 


at 7.3c, at Bennett's Restaurant, 82 Lisson- 


trove N.W. 

N. KENSINGTON. T. Hewscn, Sec., 119 Tavi-teck 
Crescent. Branch meets Tues. at 8, at Poul- 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBIECT. 


The establishment of a system or 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the. 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
Britain 
HOLDS— 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(t.e., land, factories, railways, ete.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is am 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 
a class struggle, between those who possess. 
but do not produce and those who duce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only: 
by the emancipation of the working class from. 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and. 
their detnocritic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the- 
working ‘class is the last class to achieve its. 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class. 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to. 
conserve the nonopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working-. 
class must organise consciously and politically. 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex-- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of: 
the working class is diametrically opposed te. 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Socutist Party of Great Britain, there~ 
fore, enters the field of political action deter— 
mined to wage war against all other political: 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly- 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the- 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives. 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to. 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 
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LABOUR AND WAGES. 


SOME . WEIRD STATEMENTS DEALT WITH, 


In the second number of the “Candid , Quarterly 
Review,” conducted by Mr. Thomas Gibson 


Bowles, appears an unsigned article with the 
above title. The writer raises the question of | 


industrial disputes, proclaims the necessity for 
close and deep investigation, and yet throughout 
the article never once tackles any essential or 


goes below the surface. 


According to him, * the doubts and difficulties 
| present wage, then there is no grievance. Then 


that haunt society to-day are of foreign extrac- 
tion, and were in danger of destruction when 
crossing the Channel, but survived.” That there 
was no necessity for “labour unrest” to cross 
the Channel is shown in his next paragraph, the 
customary reference to “ England's immunity 
from war during the early portion of the nine- 


teenth century, and her consequent growth of | 
manufacture,” conditions which, in themselves, | 


breed the class struggle. “The industrial dis. 

ute threatens England’s supremacy; yet per- 

ps a greater glory awaits her. Perhaps, amid 
a Europe weakened by class hatred and torn by 
labour convulsions, England may again show 
the world a way of social peace.” The writer 
forgets that the conditions that breed class 
hatred on the Continent exist here in the same 
degree and from the same cause. The capitalist 
can only wish that a way may be discovered. 


His time-server, whether he be economist, labour | 


leader, ealvationist, or scientist, can only grope 
for a capitalist solution as the alchemist groped 
for the philosopher's stone. But while they 
flounder their time grows short. hey may 
shirk the contest with the Marxian theory of 
value, or refer tothe Socialist Party as ar insig- 
nificant minority, but—and here we quote from 
the * Review’’: ‘In economics there is at least 
this merit about the truth—that, once pro- 
claimed, it is sure in the end to prevail.” 

Iu order to prove to the workers that the 
“Socialist claim that they are being exploited 
is false, they must be taught economice.” No 
longer can this be designated the dismal science, 
for we are assured: ‘It is a mistake to suppose 
that the working-men take no interest in econo 
mics. It would be more nearly the truth to Bay 
that, at this woment they take little interest in 
anything else.” If “the truth once proclaimed 
‘1s sure to prevail,” then capitalism is inc on 
its last legs, for economic truth is proclaint d in 
“Capital,” and it is only an interested working 
class we wait for. 

The capitalist and his journalistic hacks will 
consequently wish and grope in vain for a way 
out. It is utterly futile, also, to write of the 
Socialist movement as “the sedulous propage 
tion of economic falsehood,” because a fallicy 
cap be exploded, while this br: ggert con only 
dance round the supposed fallacy, and leave a 
record of his utter inability to even understand 


the subject. ; . : 
“The whole industrial system is arraigned. 


| is the doctrine taught. 


_ substances belong 
| does not necesearily raise the question, “what 
| 18 a fair wage ?”’ 


| knows the answer to this ; 
politically organised for the establishment of a 


——-. 0:0 —- ——_ 


Capitalism ig cheating, exploitation,” says he, 
¢ “It is their business to 
prove it, yet this is exactly what they never do.” 


“They,” are, doubtless, the labour leaders who 


either cannot or will pot expose the system that 
fosters them, being content to mouth beliefs, 
and empty appeals for “justice” and “fairness.” 


“What,” asks tho writer, “is the fair share of | 
| he should have stopped, for, so far, he had not 


| blundered. 


labour im the product of apy industry? if the 


1t must be something more. But how much 
more? No answer to these questions is ever 
attempted.” he complains, “except by the full- 
blooded Socialist.” 


| expect an answer ? 


Wealth, in the economic sense, has no exist- 
ence until members of the working class have 
expended their energy on the different sub- 
stances common to the earth’s crust. That these 
to a small class in society, 


?” but rather, why any class or 
Section of society should own the means of life 


| necessary to all ? The “full-blooded Socialist” 


- 


that is why he is 


system of society where the means of wealth 
production will be owned and democratically 
controlled by those who use them. 

The “ Review,” in common with all the anti- 
Socialist crowd, is particularly concerned that 
the workers, under Socialism, shall be treated 
with fairnees—even as they are to day. So they 
timcrously advance certain “insoluble ques- 
tious.” 

‘Is the whole product of a factory only to be 
shared between the workers in that factory ? or 
i8 it to be shared by all the workers in the land ? 
And is each workman to share equally, irrespec- 
tive of merit, or unequally ? And if the latter. 
on what principle and by what authority are the 
shares to be assessed ?”” 

A five shilling review is dear at the price if 
it can serve up nothing better than this in de- 
fence of the class it caters for. 

Ownership being in the bande of the people, 
there will the authority be, and the common in. 
terest of all, asserting itself, will speedily put 
an end to the ancmalies of capitalist authority. 
“Fair” wages and low Wages, soft jobs and 
speeding up, poverty in the midst of plenty, ard 
all the other abuses that belong to capitaliem in 
ite normal state, will end when the working class 
cease to be mere articles of merchandise, picked 
and kicked abcut the labour market. 

The “Candid” journalist has also many 
doubts and misgivings on the terms “The right 
to live” and “A living wage.” He discusees 
theee from many points of view, his perbaps, 
most brilliant and original remark being, ‘‘ for 
happiness and influence in truth, do not depend 
on gold.” After this and much more irrele vant 
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Of whom else would he 


| matter on rights and duties, he delivers himeelf 
of the following: “Wages are neither fair nor 


unfair; they are fixed either by personal bene- 
volence or by mercantile bargain.” Ae he can- 
not pessibly claim benevolence for the employer 
who pays low wages, it follows that those who 
receive bigh wages are the recipients of charity, 
“Wages are neither fair por unfair,” is where 


Wage is the name for the price of labour 
power. Whether the wage be high or lew there 
can be no question of fairness, because the em- 
ploying class having the power, dictate wages 
and conditions. They first divorce the workerr 
from the means of life, in order to compel them 
to sell their energy at the cost of living. 

But what is the difference between the cost of 
living of the working class, as represented by 
wages, and the total wealth produced by them? 
Whether wages represent one-third or one-ninth 
it is obvious that the employing class only pay 
Wages in order to obtain this surplus over the 
cost of maintenance of the working clase. How 
then can wages be fair or unfair ? 

The wages system is one where the workers 
are threatened with starvation, either if they 
will not or cannot sell their only possession— the 
value-creating energy—for a mess of pottage ; 
and that too, adulterated. 

‘Let us probe a little more deeply the allega- 
tion that the workman is being cheated.” The 
reader need not fear getting out of bis depth. 
Needless to say, the writer of the article merely 
em) hasises certain incongistences and peculiart 
ties of the capitalist system, without proving 
anything except its utter absurdity as a system 
for intelligent people to live under. Like the 
hysterical suffragette, he runs away from the 
question he raises, and flogs something else to 
hide his cowardice. “A universal proportion 
of wages to profits.” The wages bill in some 
industries is be says, higher than the profits. 
* Moreever, inequalities exist side by side in the 
same industries in the amount of profit.’ These 
observation» are as old as they are shallow 
examples of the poverty of argument against 
Socialism. The depths are not probed, for the 
total profits of every concern are not considered - 
and this would have been the surest Way to 
ascertain whether the working class is robled 

It is easy to see that in a mpeuitive system 
differences in methods and management wil} 
produce different results. All that is proved ig 
the inability of the capitalist class with the 
assistance of politicians, eccnomists, and sciep- 
tists- to eiminate anarchy among thenmrelves, 
and establish fer themeelves proportionate diy; 
sion of the epcil, by means of an even method 
of exploitation. 

Avy article cn labour questions would of 
ccurse, be incomplete without a reference to Co 
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partnership. ‘The “candid” writer is candid, | end of his discontent is not the improvement cation of the full strength of the arm of the law. 
Brate force, in fact, plays the chief part in the 
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justification given for advocating such direct 
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besides being illuminating and instructive. He 
says: 

“‘Co-partnorship has been universally succese- 
ful in achieving peace . . . and the strik- 
ing thing is that it has achieved this peace 
without any great or even any noticeable 
increasec in the wages paid. For it must be 
remembered that the income which a workman 
under such a scheme derives from his share in 
the profits is necessarily a very slight part of 
the whole wage, and that largely owing to the. 
liability of that share to suffer in yield in bad 
times, his total effective wage is no greater than 
that of his fellows outside. But he is content 
because he has been convinced that he is not 
being robbed. How can he be when he elects a 
delegate to the board and has some actual voice 
in the management ? It is clear, therefore, that 
the achievement of industrial peace is less a 
matter of raising wages than of convincing the 
workman that he is not being robbed. But as 
the workman (quite properly) will never con- 
sent to share in logees, its applicatien is only 
possible to steadily successful concerns ; it is 
never-the-less to be heartily welcomed as a tem- 
porary expedient of the highest value.” 


Quite a long paragraph, by the way, but 
reduced to simple language, it means that 
co-partnership workers, besides being robbed 
of the results of their labour—like other workers 
—are successfully bluffed as well. 

Assuming that he has proved conclusively 
that the workers are not robbed, because some 
of them have been persuaded to believe so, 
the writer of the article next proceeds to show 
in what an Eldorado the worker really lives, 
according to his limited knowledge of actual 
conditions. Our author says : 


“Tt is true that the individual workman with- 
out savings must eell his labour without undue 
delay ; he is not bound to sell it to the first 
bidder. His strength as a bargainer depends 
partly on his reputation and skill asa crafts- 
man, but mainly upon that close competition 
among his possible employers, which will enable 
him to laugh at one who offers him too low a 


wage. 
A record of the number of such “laughs” 
would doubtless be interesting ; but if it is true 
that occasionally a worker ‘with savings” can 
afford to pass by a job, it is equally true that 
the vast majority cannot, and are compelled to 
resign themselves to the first situation that is 
vacant, without bargaining or discusssion— 
which, to the capitalist, is impudence. 

Next we have something that is profound and 
original. The real cause of strikes is the desire 
of the trade unionist to get back the money he 
has paid in contributions. ‘After wages,” he 
says, ‘have ruled highfenough for long enough, 
a strike is nearly inevitable; since only so can 
the men re touch their money.” What capacity 
for the detection of motives ! 

Then the scribe says : “In spite of all the 
theories of combination, one is always brought 
down to the individual workman. Is he or is he 
not to be forced, by the magistrate and the gaol, 
to work for wages which he himself does not 
approve? If so it is slavery.” 

This statement is clear and sweeping. It 


covers nearly the whole offthe working class in | 


every capitalist country on the globe. Discon- 
tent is universal. The workers in every occupa- 
tion are slaves because at the bidding of the 
master class they must work for a mere subsist- 
ence —a wage they certainly do not “approve” 
of. 

Throughout his long article the writer 
in the ‘‘Candid Review” has only succeeded 
in proving the incapacity of the capitalist 
class, with all their professional assistants, to 


run society on sane lines. Anarchy and poverty | 


for the wealth producers, luxury and power for 


the idlers, are the nett result of capitalism. | 


The only brilliant achievement of modern 


society is its marvellous productive and distri- | 
butive power, developed by centuries of experi- | 
ment and invention ; and these are due to the | 


working class. It is they who have done 


everything useful. 
and intelligence in the production of all social 
wealth 

The scribbler in the “Candid Review" says 
that the workingman ehould remember that the 


of wakes, but the fall of society, and if at the 
end of it all society does fall he will be instantly 
buried in its ruins. 

We know different. The intelligence and 
capacity displayed by the workers on the field 
of production can be utilised by them for other 
purposes. When they have added knowledge 
to their intelligence they will establish a system 
of society where they will consume what they 
produce. Production is difficult; to consume 
is easy. To establish Socialism, it is true, re- 
quires an effort, of which, however, an educa 
working class is easily capable. The fall of 
(capitalist) society—-which cannot take place 
until the workers are educated—therefore, 
means the end of their slavery. F. F. 





THE PURPOSE AND METHOD 
OF COLONISATION. 


— 20: 
(Continued from last issue.) 
“Tue great beauty of capitalist production,” 
said Marx, ‘consists in this—that it not only 
constantly reproduces the wage-worker, but 
aces always in rtion to the accumu- 
tion of capital, a relative surplus population 
of wage-workers. Thus the law of supply and 
demand is kept in the right rut, the oscillation 
of wages is penned within limits satisfactory to 
capitalist exploitation, and lastly, the social 
dependence of the labourer on the capitalist, 
that indispensable requisite, is secured.” (“‘Capi- 
tal,” p. 794 
In such “highly civilised” countries as Eng- 
land, France, or Germany, the organisation of 
wealth-production for profit, ¢.g., to the glory of 
capital and consequently in the sole interest of 
the possessors thereof, the capitalists, is to all 
intents and purposes complete. How “the 
r,” that is, the members of the working 
class, have been made, and are being made, to 
view as part and parcel of their “inevitable 
fate’’ the awful consequences, and notably the 
constantly harassing insecurity, resulting for 
them from such production ; the apathy with 
which the male workers can see their manhood 
destroyed by suffering their wives and children 
to endure the most cruel privations and humili- 
ations, especially in times of unemployment ; 
the dull resignation with which they look for- 
ward to their “evening of life” and “honorable 


| ease’’—in the workhouse, if unable to depend 


on friendly or children’s aid; in short, the 
readiness with which they accept their degra- 
dation and misery in the face of the most osten- 
tatious display and squandering of the wealth 
they have produced ; the success, on the other 
hand, with which the chloroforming fetishes and 
superstitions of patriotism, religion, hero-wor- 
ship, etc., are inoculated ; also the respect shown 
to the “strong arm of the law” and the rest of 
the foul institutioas of oppression: all these 
things, which clearly demonstrate the “ superi- 
ority of ‘our’ working class,” must constitute a 
source of great gratification and felicity to our 
masters. 

It would almost seem that, unlike all preceding 
stages and forms of human co existence, the 
capitalist system is to last for ever and ever, 
were it not for the discontented and strife- 
stirring Socialist. Only the latter, indeed, will 





not see that property and profit are far more 
| sacred than human life, and will not recognise 
| that without capitalist “enterprise” the working 
class would be in a worse way. 





It is they who use energy | 


No wonder that, with such queer notions as 
| these, we are also credited with being unquali- 
fied to duly appreciate the great Christian work 
of systematic up-“lifting” organised by our 
pious masters, under great difficulties, in the 
colonies. Nevertheless, we realise at least the 
difficulties of their task, knowing, as we do, 
that man hasa rooted objection to being robbed. 

It is notorious, and has already been referred 
| to here, that the arrival abroad of the enterpris. 
| ing pioneer of civilisation has been marked 
everywhere by obstinate resistence on the part 
of the “uncivilised”’ natives, and that, more than 
at home (where the conditions satisfactory to 
capitalist exploitation are already at hand), the 
“necessity ” for wage-labour has to be constantly 
demonstrated by the display and frequent appli- 


process of ‘converting’ the natives to serve 
God Capital, in other words, into wage-slavea. 
The missionary, as already said, forms only the 
cloak, the avant-garde of the bourgeoisie, behind 
which lurks an agent a thousand times more 
powerful and convincing than the silly “ Word 
of God,” to. wit—the gun. By blood and infa- 
mies, deceit and vile trickery, in which the 
agents of the bourgeois parasites are well versed, 
the separation of the natives from their own 
conditions of labour and means of subsistence 
is effected, and thus is secured the exchange of 
their liberty for that ominous capitalist “‘ free- 


| dom,” which is so well and 80 “ profit”-ably (to 


the capitalists and their hacks) established at 
home, and which only the wicked Socialist does 
not enjoy. 

It will not be necessary for our purpose to 
refer here to more than the previously mentioned 
bloody expeditions to one of the continents 
oversea, namely Africa, and it will also be suffi- 
cient to quote from only a few of the colonial 
capitalist mouthpieces to prove our contention 
that the object of colonisation is, besides confis- 
cation of the natural resources, the forcible 
subjection and exploitation of the natives. More- 
over, the history of one celony only reflects what, 
in the main, has been and is going on in the rest 
of the capitalistically backward countries, 60 s00n 
as they have been discovered to possess things 
convertible into exchange-values, and men 
ignorant of, and uninfected with, the blessings 
of civilisation and Christianity. And since 
enough is known in these islands about the 
dirty work that its greedy millionaire Empire- 
builders have accompliehed abroad, the experi- 
ence in colonies of their rivals, the Germans, 
may serve as evidence in support of our fore- 
going statements. 

Although with Bismarck’s “ blood and iron 
policy” before them, and in spite of the sacrifice 
of at least 150,000 innocent human beings (as 
stated in the German Reichstag on 4th March, 
1913) on the altar of “Kultur” and civilisation 
since the arrival of the German “ Kulturtrager” 
in Africa a generation ago, the orgarisation of 
capitalist production there is as yet very incom- 
plete. In the vast tropical territories of Africa, 
which the German has set himeelf to open up 
and colonise, the control over, or—in bourgeoia 
terms -—-the “‘ freedom” of, the native workers is 
still far from being in the right groove; these 
men are scattered about and can still escape 
from dependency on the capitalist for their 
means of subsistence—to mention only one diffi- 
culty. It is doubtful whether even the genius 
of Lloyd George could devise a scheme deliver- 
ing those men more speedily and inexorably 
into a better grip of the Christian employers. 

Unlike the modern proletarian, many of those 

natives can still manage to return to their 
wonted mode of living, and so disappear from 
the Jabour market, to the great chagrin of the 
colonist. Hence, the great copvtroversies raging 
in the colonial Press, in the Reichstag, and else- 
where, around the “ labour-problem ”—the pro- 
blem being, of course, to secure a greater and 
more regular supply of those wonderful men, 
who, —as the learned Dr. P. Rohrbach has dis- 
covered (Luderitzbuchter Zeitung 27.3.1914) 
“‘ possess a large amount of labour-power—in 
fact, FAR MORE THAN IS USED UP, ON 
AN AVERAGE, FOR PROVIDING THEIR 
ORDINARY AND VERY PRIMITIVE RE. 
QUIREMENTS OF SUBSISTENCE.” (From 
the connection in which the above words appear, 
it is evident that their author is entirely uncon- 
scious of the fact that he is referring here to the 
greatest of all human discoveries, seeing that 
the bourgeiosie owes its existence, and capitalist 
enterprise its stimulus, to this same surplus 
labour. This is certainly fortunate for him, 
bearing in mind the fate of one economist for 
putting in almost the’ same formula his dis- 
covery of the sole source of —PROFIT.) 

More direct compulsion and recruiting is, 
according to some colonial experts, necessary, 
‘vhile others clamour for more indirect pressure 
to make the natives yield their precious surplus 
labour-power. ‘There must be no false weak- 
ness," says Rohrbach, while numerous other 

| learned toads are equally loud in their denun- 
| ciations of “misplaced humanitarianiem in con- 
' nection with the labour question,” and the 


advanced countries every body (meaning natu 


rally the working class) is compelled to surrender 

their full energy (o work and a great many must | 
toil beyond their physical capability.” (Luderitz. | 
buchter Zeitung 27.3.1914). This after centuries | 


of civilisation aud “ progress” ! 


Professor Anton, in an article on the “Labour | 
“Question,” which appeared last April in the 
Rundschau”—the organ of the | 
German Association for the protection (!) of | 
the Natives—and was widely circulated in the 
Colonies, says that “Since the colonising people 
cannot wait until the higher requirements, or 
over-population and hunger, induce the natives 
to coustant work in the service of others, there | 


“ Koloniale 


is no alternative but to substitute direct com. 
ulsion for the unwillingness of the natives to 
0 work for their foreign masters.” As Anton 


admits, on the same occasion, “ free labour” is ! 
besides by no means an exclusive condition to- | 
as all | 


day in the tropical colonies, 
colonial authorities avail themselves of direct 


compulsion on an extensive scale.” In fact, | 


where necessary, the Divisional Magistrates in 


certain districte of East Africa compulsorily 
procure workers for plantations, as can be proved | 


from a confidential circular to planters’ associa. 
tions, which says in effect: ‘“‘The Authority is 
prepared, as hitherto, to procure, through the 
medium of the native chiefs, to every European 
eee 68 many workers as possible from t} e 
neigh bouring native communities.” (*‘ 
Post,” 16.5.14.) oo? San 
Besides the existence of direct compulsion 
there is in most of the tropical countries the 
unscrupulous professional labour-recruiter. and 


that the recruiting does not alwaye take place of 
the natives’ own accord and free will, but that 
thousands of defenceless and ignorant blacks 
fall victims to the cunning, fraudulent, crafty 
underhand expedients of those ignoble “pro. 


carers.” Small wonder, then, that when the so | 


deceived natives discover what has happened 
and become troublesome or run away, they fall 
from misfortune to misfortune, and thus provide 
the gutter-Press at home Occasionally with the 
means to work up a circulation at the expense 
of their sufferings. 


To meet half-way the above mention=d apostle | 


of over-population and hunger, Herr Eduard 
Woermann, the wealthy Hamburg financier, who 
is ‘largely interested in the colonies,” has given 
a sum of 6,000 Marks as a prize to the Colonial 


Institute for the best treatise on the following | 


question : 


“Through which practical steps can the 
German Colonies obtain an increase in the 
birth. rate and a decrease in the infantile mor. 
tality amongst the native population— THE 


ECONOMICALLY MOST VALUABLE MO. | 


TIVE-POWER of our colonies?” 


The result of the competition, which is to be 
published next year, will no doubt provide us 
with more details of what is to constitute thoee 
people’s increased happiness. Meanwhile we 
can appreciate the modesty of this shining light 
of capitalism to bave kept silent about the neces- 
sity of the capitalist in the process of wealth- 
production. Or could it be that Herr Woermann 
has nothing to learn from the modern “ econo- 
mists” ? What about Directive Ability ? 

The majority of our colonial enthusiasts, of 
course, would rather gee more indirect methods 
notably hunger, permanently established a. 
monget the natives, and so get the (sufficient) 
supply of “motive power” (at home known as 
“‘hands””) into that automatically working way 
which, as Marx says, is the great beauty of 
capitalist production. They know that direct 
and legal forms of compulsion are “attended 
with too much trouble, violence, noise” and, 
last but not least, expense; while hunger, for 
example, is a “peaceable, silent, unremitted 
pressure,” just as Woermann realises what a 
great blessing is the existence of a large indus- 
trial reserve army. 

And lest there might be any doubt about the 
motive underlying all efforts ahd controver- 
sional proposals, whatever their nature or source 
we give room to the declaration of the “‘ Deutech 
Ostafrikanische Zietung” which appeared pro- 
minently in their organ (4.6.1913) as a state- 
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compulsory recruitin 
Government, becau 


of the “labour problem.” 


lly : 


it is obvious and has repeatedly been admitted, | (To be Continued.) 


“It may be briefly recalled that the policy 
of our friends in the North bad caused a re- 
newed flaring up of the rising of 1905-1907, | 
which has only just been suppressed with great | 
sacrifices in blood and money. It must now 
be openly admitted that the insu 
the Wamwera and Wandonde. tribes, the 
general rising of the Wamakonde and Wama. 

had been caused through the 
‘y steps taken by the Government in 
compuleorily recruiting natives as plantation 
We do not advocate general | 
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| t is proposed to deal subsequent! i 
detail with some of the satbode j cmante 
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to supply, the pressure necessary for the “edu- 
cation’ and accelerated “advancement” of the 
natives into the abyss of— wage-slavery. 
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ren,” to maim and murder them i 


pits, to butcher 


and burn them in r 
down and leave the 
and to starve and 


will, within very 
| price. 


| free to work ; he 
free to beg ; he i 
“pinched” if be 

I am reminded 


| them in shunting va 
| drown them in over-burdered ships to en Bes 
ubber forests, to run them 
m mangled on the highways, 
outrage and seduce them at | 
pry wide limits and at a very low 
If he is poor, however, he pcssesses no 
_ freedom in any sense of the word. He is not | 
18 not free to starve ; he is not 


& not free to steal. 


A SOCIALIST SURVEY. 


WE were taught at school that England is a 
| free country. On ‘toi metal years, how- 
| 0 be a distortion of the 
| truth. It all depends upon a person’s economic 
ch he is free — comparatively. 
| and grind his poorer “breth- 


1D mines and 


He is even 


tries to get off the earth. 
of this by the case of a man 


named Carter, aged 53(far too old to 


_ ing to capitalist employers, and fa 


' for an old age pens 


ployers’ politicians), who was cha 
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| Serve the purpose that of impressing their 
| hearers (especially the Prese) with the profun- 
| dity of their “knowledge ” 

| Earl Grey, in laying the foundation stone of 
| & Dew institute at Liverpool recently, must have 
taxed his cerebral tissue to ite utmost capacity 
ip order to treat the gathering to the following - 
| “Those who believed that the ownership of 

Property was a trust whose administration was 
| Of vital importance to the prosperity and pro- 
| gress of the country, were under a apecial obli- 

gation to take a share in the task of finding 
| Solutions for the sccial and economic problems 
which confront us.” 

Sounds all right when you gay it quickly 
| doesn't it? All the same, I don’t see that it 
| Matters whether they do or not. The task of 
| finding a solution i not so difficult as the noble 
windbag seems to think. Asa matter of {act 
| the rolution is already found, without the help 
| of Earl Grey or the property owners. The 

social and economic problems” are problems 
no longer as Ear] Grey and his class will dig. 
cover hefore very long. Has he never heard of 
Socialism ? 

* Kx * 


Speaking in his constituency a few dars ago 
Mr. J. R. Clynes referred to the “enormous 
taxation”’ borne by the workers. “ Session 
after session,” he avowed, “the Labour Party 
have put forward in connection with the Fi- 
nance Bill, Proposals to wipe out the whole of 
the duties resting upon common foodstuffs such 
as tea, sugar, and currants. and which amount 
to about ten millions sterling, mainly comin 
from the pockets of the working class.” ‘ 

No wonder the capitalists support the Labour 
Party if this is what they stand for. Abolish 
the food taxes and you render a great service to 
= araee of wage-payers—the manu fac- 

8 and distributors — gi i 
Hbedctaatatia sig since it would enable 

Mr. Clynes’ point of view is wrong, of couree 
If it were true that tbe workers paid taxes, then 
they would be ten millions in pocket from the 

abolition of food taxes alone. Is Mr. Clynes 
prepared to make this claim ? 


zs * * 


Mr. Will Thorne has got the same complai 
Speaking in the Newton Division ivalecgte 
stated that the Labour Party bad never moved 
from their determination of putting the burden 
of taxation on the rich. They had declared for 
the abolition of all food ‘axes, and they intended 
until they had got 


It is bard to believe that theee peo ] 
know that it is the rich who pay eae 
not the poor. In any case they are people who 
ought to know better. While such are allowed 
to stand in the limelight, so long will the 


| workers be dazzled by the rays which emanate 


from these “lights,” and which, after all, are 
only the reflecticns of capitalist economics. 


| Hence the confusion. 


* * x 


Mr. Emil Davies, the Nationalisation “expert,” 
has been propounding for the benefit of the 
Daily Citizen” readers, a scheme whereby will 


| be secured what he calls “a just wage” for the 


; | worker. 
All that is necessary to ensure the success of | 


_As usual, it is a State project, based 
upon ethical .ines. 

Mr. Davies believes that “municipalities or 
State depariments are, in a large measure, re- 
leased from «ne necessity of making big contin- 
uous profits, and are freer to consider the 
interests of those who are working under it” 

A scheme based upon such a belief as this 
would have just about the solidity the * Daily 
Citizen and its dupes look for. But enquiry of 
the Leeds and other corporation employees 
might disturb the equanimity of thore who * 
hold that municipalitiesare “ freer toconsiderthe 


interests’ of these who work under them. 


x * &* 


A writer in the “Daily Chronicle” (29.7.14) 


outlining the probable results of the threatened 
war says : “ perhaps the working classes, hitherto 
so loyal and patriotic, will turn savagely against 
the powers that be. ; 
party, stand toyether and do what we ean to a- 
rert this crowning disaster.” 
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OUR TENTH VOLUME. es 
Wirz this issue we close the 10th volume of the 
Sociatist Sranparp. 
final struggle for working-class emancipation 
comes to be written, the history of these ten 
volumes will form an integral and by no means 
uninteresting part of those records. The story 
of the bold shouldering of the heavy responsi- 
bility, both financial aod journalistic, of the 
production of such an organ, by the few men 
and women who founded the Socialist Party ; 
the struggle to maintain the paper against the 
attacks of those who saw in it a working-class 
weapon that was to be feared, and therefore 
hated ; the long and bitter fight for tha fore- 
most place in working-class political papers : 
all these are phases of working-class striving 
that will not be forgotten when the straggle is 
over and classes are no more. 
At the moment, however, the most interesting 
as well as the most important thing to be 
‘ pointed out is that the 10th volume closes ex- 
actly as the lst commenced —tie free and un- 
trammelled warpon of working-class revolution 
and emancipation. The reason of this is not 
far to sezk. [t is <imply that at its founding it 
was placed upon the firm base prescribed by the 
principles in the light of which the Socialist 
Party shape their every action. Hence ita con- 
tinued and growing success as a revolutionary 
Weapon is a further triumph for, and vindica- 
tion of, those principles. 
It is quite as it should be that the circulation 
of our official organ is larger now than it has 
in at any time in its existence. In this it 
marks the steady progress of the Party and the 
Party’s propaganda. [Resolutely declining to 
trust to the fickle favours of passing sensation, 


we have to fight hard to gain ground—but | 


once we have gained it we never lose it : it is 
ours for all time. 

It is this steady march, sustained not on the 
seductive sweecs offered in sensations and side 
issues, but on the solid bread of Socialist know- 
ledge—the propaganda of the principle of the 
class struggle—-that makes us feared and hated 
by the master class of this country and their 
henchmen as no other political part. is feared 
and hated. 

To this result, desirable because it is a cer- 
tain symptom of a successful fight, the SootaList 
STANDARD contributes in a very large degree, 
bence it behoves all those who desire to see the 
progress and triumph of the revolutionary pro- 
paganda, to give their whole-hearted, ungrudg- 
ing, and consistent support to our Party organ, 
to the end that it may go on from success to 
greater success in its mission of fitting the 
workers for the struggle that lies before them. 


When the history of the | 


| 
OURSELVES AND THE ‘“‘MANCHESTER | 


GUARDIAN.” 


—_—_—0o:0o— 

LIBERAL SKUNK PRESS EXPOSED. 

20: 
Fair play is supposed to be a peculiarly English 
characteristic. And the Liberal Party and its 
Press claim to represent ‘‘all that is best”’ in the 
policy and character of the English people. But 
note the application where Socialists are con- 
cerned. 

A reviewer, signing himself R.C.K.E., attacks 
the S.P.G.B. with false statements while review- 
ing a book by a priest. The Executive Committee 
of the S.P.G.B. sends a reply, that is appended 
below. One might imagine that in the interests 
of their so-called ‘fair play” this Liberal organ 
would have published that reply. Nothing of 
the sort. We print their answer with the at- 
tempted excuse that a letter “containing the 
substance” of our reply had already appeared in 
their paper. se 
A letter signed “Socialist” appeared that criti- 
cised some of their reviewer's statements, but it 
did not deal with the activities of the S.P.G.B. 
nor explain what publication of ours the priest 
was quoting from. Even then, incomplete as 
“Socialiste’s” letter was, the reviewer's only 
reply was a falsification of Marx's statements 
and position on religion. ; 

Their reason for refusing to publish our reply 
is fairly clear. We referred to our pamphlet on 
“Socialism and Religion” for several extracts, 
from Marx’s own writings, showing that our 
attitude was in line with his views on religion, 


thus exposing the falsity of the reviewer'sclaim | 


to state the Socialist position on this matter. 


Hence the excuse of the Liberal editor in refus- | 


ng Me Apece: tor a topty to: einowantly attack: | five editions), but up to this moment not one of 


made upon us under cover of a review. — 
One other point remains. The reviewer's 


[.L.P. candidate in a particular municipal elec- 
tion. Every reader of our paper is, of course, 
aware of the anti-Socialist attitude of the leaders 


of the I.L.P., and their cringing and crawling | 
to the Liberal Party has been exposed over and | 


over again in our pages. 


The using of the columas of a Liberal paper | 
for an underhand attack upon Socialism and the | 
Socialist Party is exactly what we should expect | 


from an [.L.P.’er. The sliminess of the attack, 
the crawling away when challenged, and the 
similarity of the initials, all point to this [.L.P. 


candidate acting as an agent of the Liberal | 


Party through the medium of the “Manchester | éanclen in: ended, wh alee havethem in 


Guardian” as he was equally in his election 
address when advising the workers to support 
tle second —and openly avowed —Libaral candi- 
date in the above-mentioaed municipal election. 
Ed. Com. 


N.B. If Mr. R. ©. K. Ensor objects to the 
above, the columns of the ‘Socialist Standard” 
are not closed against him as those of the 
‘‘ Manchester Guardian"’ were against us. 


REPLY TO THE ‘* MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN.” 


— ——.:0: _—___ —____ 


25th June, 1914. 
To the Editor of the ‘Manchester Guardian.” 
Dear Sir, 

The Executive Committee of the Socialist 
Party has had its attention drawn to an attack 
upon that party by your reviewer, R.C.K.E., in 
your issue of June 4th., under cover of a review 


OUR 


of a book by Henry C. Day, and at its meeting | 


on June 23rd it was resolved that the following 
reply be sent you. 

The attack is contained in the following sen- 
tence : 


“For instance, in discussing Socialism and 
religion and trying to show that Socialists are 
anti-Christian, he devotes almost eight con- 


tinuous pages (a third of the chapter, and the | 
review appeared, and we fear we cannot return 


culminating third) to quotations from a mani- 
-festo of the Executive Committee of the Social- 
ist Party of Great Britain. Now eitber Father 
Day knows that this ‘Socialist Party of Great 
Britain’ consisted of a few dozen wholly un- 


In reality this statement is false. | 





August, 1914. 





important persons, a microscopic secession 
from the old S.D.F., itself a small and non- 
representative body, or he does not.” 


No evidence is given by your reviewer for any 
of his statements about the Socialist Party, but 
any schoolboy could see that neither the num- 


| ber nor the importance of the members of the 
| S.P.G.B. is in question. Father Day is evidently 


quoting, not from our official Manifesto, but 
from our pamphlet on ‘Socialism and Religion,” 
of which we have sold several thousands, pub- 
lished a second large edition, and are still selling 
large numbers. This pamphlet sets out the 
Socialist position on religion, which was doubt- 
leas the reason Father Day used it in preference 
to the various shufflings of those who claim to 
be Socialists without the slightest justification. 
If your reviewer had discovered any error or 
mis-statement in the pamphlet it is regrettable 
that he did not point it out, his obvious duty, 
instead of trying to sneer at its authors ; though 
the latter method is one in common use where 
argument is absent. 

May we enquire, also, since when it was de- 
cided that numbers formed the ultimate test of 
truth. We would remind our critic that a state- 
ment is correct or otherwise by reason of the 
truth it embodies and the evidence brought to 
support it, irrespective of the status of the 
makers. And what is meant by the somewhat 
pompous statement that the S.D.F. were a “non- 
representative body” ? Organisations represent 
the views of their officials, or their members, or 
some set of ideas or principles. The Socialist 
Party of Great Britain claims to represent the 
principles of Socialism, the scientific basis of 
which was laid down by Marxand Engels. Both 
were strong opponents of Religion, as the various 
quotations from their writings in our pamphlet 
prove. The above claim was set forth in our 
Manifesto issued in 1905 (which has run through 


the organisations exposed therein, nor any of 


initials, R.C.K.E., are exactly those of a certain | their members, have been able to meet a single 


argument put forth, or to show any error in our 


_ case. Perhaps your reviewer would like to 


try his hand. 

As stated above, the question of numbers is 
beside the point; but even here your reviewer 
is open to the same charge as he brings against 
Father Day. Either he knows our activities and 
work or he does not. If he does then his sug- 
gestion that we no longer exist when he says 
our Party ‘‘consisted of” etc. is entirely contrary 
tothe truth. If he does not, then he is evidently 
quite prepared to make statements while in 
absolute ignorance of the facts. 

We may mention that, apart from numerous 


Bedford, Nottingham, Gravesend, Manchester, 
Southend-on-Sea and Watford. 

[n London alone we run over 50 propaganda 
meetings a week—a number larger than the 


_ published lists of B.S.P. and LL.P. combined. 


We publish our own monthly organ the “‘ Social- 
ist Standard,” aad have issued several pam- 
phlets. In addition, unlike the [.L.P. and 
Labour Party, the membership of our Party 
has full and direct control of the policy and 
actions of the Party. 
In fairness to our members and your numerous 
readers, we ask for the insertion of this reply. 
Yours on behalf of the Executive Committee 
of the Socialist Party of Great Britain, 
A. Kosn, 
General Secretary. 
Editor, ' 
“Manchester Guardian.” 


THE USUAL LIBERAL COWARDICE. 


—_——0:0 — 


A. Kohn, Esq., 
The Socialist Party of Gt. Pritain, 
195, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 
Dear Sir, 

We are obliged to you for your letter referring 
to our review of Father Day's book. We have, 
however, already published a letter containing 
the substance of your criticism shortly after the 


to the subject again at this date. 
Yours very truly, 
for the Editor, 
A. G. W. 


August. 1914. 
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THE sOCIALI“¢ SVANDARD. 


IN DEBATE. 


AS MENTIONED IN OUR APRIL ISSUE, IT WAS BROUGHT TO OUR NOTICE 
THAT MR. G. W. DAW, CONSERVATIVE AGENT FOR WANDSWORTH, HAD 
STATED PUBLICLY THAT SOCIALISTS ARE RELUCTANT TO OPEN THE 
OLUMNS OF THEIR JOURNALS TO PRONOUNCED OPPONENTS. WE THERE- 
FORE OFFERED MR. DAW SPACE IN THIS JOURNAL FOR THREE MONTHS 


TO SET OUT HIS CASE. 


(The original arrangement, under which Mr. | 


Daw was to have apace afforded him for three 
months, was departed from in order to give 
him opportunity to develop an attack on the 
Marxian theory of value. The present con- 
tribution from our opponent, and our reply 
thereto, closes the debate. — Ep. Com.] 


—— 


THE CASE AGAINST SOCIALISM. 
Mr. Daw's Fiual Contribution. 


A creat deal has been made of my admission 
that evils exist under what my opponents style 
“the Capitalist system.” But when we examine 
the causes of those evils we shall find them due, 
as I atated, to the shortcomings of buman 
nature. 

A man inhabiting an old and rickety dwel- 
ding may decide to pull it down and re-build on 
8 new plan, but using the old material. The 
result is that he gets a different shaped dwelling, 
but the defects still remain, because the old 
materials are used. So, if it were possible to 
Te-organise society on a Socialist basis, the same 
defects and evils would be manifest, because 
human nature and instincts would remain un- 
changed ; and as the evils would be materialistic, 
the probability is that greed and selfishness 
would be far more rampant, and assert them- 
selves, though of course in different forms to 
those to which we are accustomed under existing 
industrial organisation. 

As to Malthus’s arguments having been 
crushed to powder by Godwin and Henry George, 
that is a matter of opinion. Some modern 
Socialist writers have recognised the difficulty 
of the question I raised, and suggested methods 
for overcoming it which would place intolerable 
restrictions on individual liberty, thereby justi- 
fying the contention of anti-Socialists that under 
Socialism there would be no individual freedom. 
The natural tendency of population to increase 


up to the extreme limit of the means of subsist- | 


ence is a fact, manifest to all who care to study 
statistics, and argument against facts is futile. 


The Editor seeks to score a point because I | 


admit that there is a surplus value. Yes, but 


not produced by manual labour force. Moreover, | 
under the theoretical industrial organisation | 


prescribed by Socialists this value would cease, 
because production is to be for use and not for 


profit. Exchange, as Bastiat observes, produces | 
| page = 
one; and then the price, as [ previously pointed | 
out, is largely determined by the eagerness of | 
the buyer on the one hand, and tie eagerness of | 
| substance of iron,as a measure of weight, repre- 


at once two iaterests where there was formerly 


the seller on the other. 


Those who careiully scrutinise the theory of | 
| $0 in oOurexpression of value, the material object, 


communistic Socialism will discern that it is a 
reversion to a primitive form of life. Hyndman 
suggests that man lived under communism 
for a much longer period than he has lived 
under forms of private property. This is an 
important admission, because it will be noted 
that although the world then coatained all the 
wealth, it was undeveloped, and tribes were 
constantly warring one against the other to 
escape starvation. Probably cannibalism had 
its origin in the extreme poverty to which man- 
kind was driven under that communal organi- 
sation of human society. 

In this discussion [ have assumed for the sake 
of argument that Socialism is practicable. Per- 
sonally, as the result of a fairly exhaustive study 


of Socialist writings, I am convinced that the 


reconstruction of the industrial and _ political 
order of things, in accordance with Socialist 


theories, is impracticable. Socialism is potent | 


for one thing, and that is to cause a revolution 


which could only overthrow civilisation and | 
leave those remaining in the direst misery and | 








THIS DEBATE IS THE OUTCOME. 


SOs 


poverty. In a word, although Socialiam may 
profess to be constructive in theory, it is de- 
structive in practice. 


When I suggest that the workers should set | 
up their own machinery and factories I do not, 


a8 seems to be implied, suggest that the workers 
should steal someone else's property. My propo- 
sition is that the Trade Unionists should devote 
a few thousands of their five millions capital, 
now invested in property, etc., and put their 
Socialist theories to a test. Whenever I have 
advanced this argument in debate it is evaded 
by my opponents. Iam therefore not surprised 
to be told that “the working class have no 
capital.” On referring to the Fifteenth Abstract 
of Labour Statistics, compiled by the Board of 
Trade, I find that 100 principal Trade Unions 
had*funds at the end of 1910 amounting to 
£5,121,529. The Retail Co-operative Societies 
of the United Kingdom have a share capital of 
£4,849,926, and a reserve of another two mil- 
lions; the agricultural and wholesale depart- 
ments have several more millions. In 1910 the 
Depositors in the Post Office and Trustees Sav- 
ings Banks had 221 million sterling in deposits, 
the greater part of which must be savings of the 
workers. 

If the workers are the inventors of machinery, 
why have they persistently opposed the intro- 
duction of the same? If they discovered “ how 
to control various forces in nature” why have 


they allowed them to pass into the hands of | 
others? Are our patent laws defective? Let | 
anyone infringe a patent and he will soon find | 
that it is a very difficult matter to rob the in- | 


ventor. There is as much skill necessary to 


generally an affair of months, the capitalist has 
to exercise his ingenuity throughout his career. 


I come now to the criticisms in the last issue 
of the “Socialist Standard.” 


and bread, by way of illustration, is cited aa 
“immensely more useful—or possesses greater 
utility—than gold, yet its exchange value is 
enormously less,” because “the amount of labour 


power embodied in a given weight of gold is far | 


greater than that embodied in the same weight 
of bread.” I venture to controvert this state- 
ment. In tne first place, the weight of the two 
commodities can have no bearing on the ques- 
tion. If my critic will again peruse “ Capital,” 

25, he will observe that Marx is careful to 
state that for measuring & commodity by weight 
“the iron officiates as a body representing 
nothing but weight,” and says “just aa the 


sents in relation to the sugar loaf, weight alone, 


coat, in relation to linen, represents value 
alone.” 

Taerefore when my critic compares the weight 
of bread- with gold, as an illustration in the 
way he does, he is giving an interpretation of 
Marx which is not born out by the philosopher's 
own words. There is nothing in Marx's con- 
clusions which qualifies his very definite state- 
ment on utility [ previously quoted from page 
8. He tells us you can only measure value by 
comparing one article of human labour with 
another—‘ the most simple expression of value 
such as twenty yards of linen=the coat.” In 
anticipation of further questions which may be 
put to mel submit this: supposing instead of 
a coat the same material was cut up and sewn 
into a shape which was of no possible use what. 
ever? There might be the same amount. of 
material and labour, but it would not be the 
equivalent of twenty yards of linen. Without 
utility there-can be no value after all. 

In econélision, if we are to measure human 
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Utility. Tam in- | 
formed, “is not considered in measuring value,” — 
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labour, let us do so fairly. “‘As far hack as 


IS86.° Mr. W. ©. Anderson, LLL.P.. tells us “the 
Commiasioner of Labour for the United States 
reported that in America the machinery at work 
represented 3 500,000 horse-power, and that 
4,000,000 work people were able to turn out 
wealth to produce which, without power, would 
have required ¥1.000,000." And in IS87 it waa 
estimated that tire power exerted by all the 
steam engines in existence was © equal to the 
labour of 1,000,000,000 men.” Nowithstanding 


| all special pleading and argument, [, at any 


rate, remain a hardened unbeliever in the 
Socialist faith, that seeks to maintain the omni- 


| potence of human labour-force in the industrial 


world by blindly ignoring that greater labour- 


| force and wealth producer, viz., steam power, 


GeEorRGE W. Daw. 


THE SOCIALIST REPLY. 


Mr. Daw’s concluding contribution empha- 
sises the truth of our statement in the first reply, 
namely, that no one has yet shown a flaw in the 
essentials of the Socialist case. In this closing 
contribution to the debate we have a number of 
question-begging statements, but no facta or 
evidence are brought forth to support these 
statements. 

For instance, what is the chief evil under 
Capitalism ? Want in the midst of plenty due 
to the slavery of the working class. Mr. Daw 
was quite unable to meet this point when we 
first put it. He is unable to do so'now, and to 
fall back on the “shortcomings of human na- 
ture” after our analysis of the cause of poverty, 
i8 a confession of defeat. 

Again, who are the “Socialist writers” who 
have “recognised the difficulty” of the popula- 
tion question? We are not told—and for the 
simple reason that they do not exist. In our 
first reply we pointed out that neither Malthus 
nor anyone else had given any evidence of the 
“natural tendency of population to increase up 
to the limit of the means of subsistence.” If 
Mr. Daw has any evidence why does he not pro- 
duce it? Our first reply to this Malthusian 
rubbish has not been touched, let alone met, by 


: 7 k 3 | OUr Opponent. 
conduct a business as is required to invent a | . 


machine, and whereas the inventor's task is | produced by human labour force.” 


| said that it was 
| was proquced by applying human energy to the 


We are again told that surplus value is “not 
y We never 
What we stated was that it 


nature-giver materials and forces, and we chal- 
lenged Mr. Daw to show how it could be pro- 
duced otherwise. Instead of doing this he 
merely repeats his former statement. 

Socialism will not be a “reversion to a primi- 
tive form of life.’ because it will be neither a 
“reversion” nor “primitive.” We state quite 
distinctly that we desire the common ownership 
of ali the modern meansof wealth production— 
huge machinery, control of colossal forces, far- 
reaching organisation and distribution of the 
results of productive activity. There is nothing 
“primitive” about this, but only action in line 
with social development. 

ihe present “civilisation” leaves the mass of 
the workers ‘i: the direst misery anid poverty” 
to-day. How ats overthrow would leave this 
condition remaining Mr. Daw, wisely, does not 
attempt to explain. The great thing Socialism 
will destroy is wage-slavery and exploitation. 

Then the boary wheeze of telling the workers 
to “set up their own machinery and factories” 
is trotted out avain with figures from the “ Fif- 
teenth Abstract of Labour Statistics.” Mr. Daw 
is evidently quite ignorant of trade union :vork 
or responsib:lities, or he would know that only 
a small portion of the Saat 1) is invested in 
property. The larger pértion has to be kept in 
readiness to meet the continual Sick and laath 
Benefit claims, as well as to furnish diapute 
pay. 

As we mentioned in the June “SS it 
would be absurd to suppose that anv ae: ong 
critic would suggest the withholding of t-se 
benefits to buy machines or factories. 
operative societies are not restricted ta «¢ irking 
men. Anyone can take up shares in most of 
them, no matter whieh class he belongs to. Ah! 
but what of the 221 millions sterling in the 
Post Office and other savings banks? We are 
told that thegraater part of this “mist be savings 
of the workers.” Why “must be” Can Mr. 
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Daw or anyone elee give any evidence to sup- 
port this claim? We say they cannot. It is 
largely baselesa assertion. It is true that the 
bulk of the trade unions’ funds are deposited in 
the Pest Office Savings Bank to meet their cur- 
rent liabilities ; but these having been already 
reckoned in the trade unions’ funds, should be 
deducted from the Post Office account. 
a number of business men put money in the 


Post Office, while, where comyectition is keen, or | 


some scheme of bankruptcy is contemplated, the 
funds are often deposited in the names of the 


various members of the family. Where workers | 


do put any savings in the bank, these, as we 
said before, are only the few pence scraped off 
the wages to provide against serious sickness 
or unemployment. It would be useless for this 
purpose in the form of shares in a factory, for 
it could not be turned into cash when wanted. 
But all these stale old quibbles of Mr. Daw 
are quite beside the point. 
insult to tell the working class, who are robbed 
of the whole of the means of wealth production 
—means of production which they alone fashion 
and operate—that they should pinch and starve 


themselves a little more to put their tiny mite | 


into a factory or works. Let the workers stop 

the robbery and take possession of what is 

rightly theirs—the means neeessary to live. 
The question of the inventor and machinery 


has already been fully met in the Juneand July | 


issues of the ‘‘S.S.” Our opponent, instead of 
trying to meet the refutation given to his pre- 
vious statement, merely repeats it like a parrot. 
As to it being difficult to rob an inventor, only 
an appalling ignorance of the histary of inven- 
tions could excuse so false a statement. From 
the day when Arkwright robbed Paul Kay to 
the time when Carnegie robbed John Breslin 
the growth of modern industry has shown 
countless instances of inventors being robbed 
of their discoveries by capitalists. 

Note first that the onus is thrown on the in- 
ventor to prove his claim. The capitalists’ 
agents, the lawyers, raise every teclinical point 
and quibble the laws are so prolific of, and often 
in cases where the inventor does go to law he 
loses on some small legal shuffle that does not 
concern the essential questions at all. John 
Breslin was unable to pay the fees for hearing 
the case in the Court of Appeal. Even the 
mere stamps for the documents cost more than 
many working men can pay. 

As for our patent laws being defective, we 
have only to point to the fact that to take out a 
full patent costs about £100, and most inventors 
would be glad of a hundred pence by the time 
they have worked out their drawings and made 
their models. The law is most effective—-for 
the capitalists ! Mw 


Weare then told that “There is as much skill | 


necessary to conduct a business as is required 
to invent a machine,” and that “the capitalist 
has to exercise his ingenuity throughout his 
career. ’ 

The careful reader will see that there is abso- 
lutely no connection between these two state- 
ments. If Mr. Daw means to suggest— for he 
does not say it--that the capitalist “conducts” 
or manages his business we have already denied 
this in our first statement of our case. All the 
management of business, as well as the mani- 
pulation of machinery, is done by wage-slaves 
—a fact Thomas Lipton admitted to the share- 
holders «f Liptons Ltd. when referring to the 
Army canteen scandals. 

After having proved how litte Mr. Daw un- 
derstands Marx, it is rather refreshing to be 
referred tothe portion we ourselves quoted. We 
never said that weight determined or measured 
value. We simply pointed out that Mr. Daw’s 
Uogical and confused statements on utility be- 
ing the measure of value, because it always had 
to be present, was similar losaying that volume 
measured weight instead of density. Simple as 
our explanation was it was ey idently beyond our 
opponent's mental capacity 

Whenever two things are compared in any 
science or sphere some basis has to be taken to 
measure from. We may compare yards of silk 
with pounde of coffee or tons of iron or ounces 
of gold, and it is evident to the poorest intelli- 
gence that, having taken a given unit to begin 
With, it must be kept throughout the calculation. 
Gold is usually dealt with in small quantities, 
and the ounce is the unit of Weight generally 
used in England. Now take our illustration. 


Again, | 


It is a sheer dirty | 


Why does a given quantity of gold—say an 

ounce— not exchange for the same quantity of 
| bread? Every schooltoy knows that an enor- 
| mous number of ounces of bread (over 12,000), 

usually reckoned in multiples called pounds, 
| exchanges for one ounce of gold ; yet the utility 
of one ounce of bread is much greater than that 
of one ounce of gold. It is simply idiotic for 
Mr. Daw to say that weight has nothing to do 
with it. He must take some unit quantity for 


comparison or obviously he cannot compare at | 


all. The particular unit he chcoses does not 
affect the question in the slightest. Let him 
take equal volumes if he prefers ; still the same 
dilemma faces him. Why does a bushel of gold 
exchange for a large number of bushels of 
bread, despite the greater utility in the latter? 
Note how Mr. Daw shuffles round this point 
by failing to give the slightest indication of how 
utility can be measured. Yet indeterminate as he 
leaves it, he tries to claim it determines value. 
His last point on machinery and steam bas 
already been fully met in our June issue. In- 


' stead of looking at our reply Mr. Daw merely 
repeats statements that have already been pul- 


verised. Discovery of machinery and steam 


_ power and the manipulation of these forces are 


entirely due to the working class, not to the 


| capitalists. 


This debate has been successful in exposing 
another empty braggart—an agent of the capi- 


talist class— who, evidently lacking the ‘abi- | 


lity to understand the Socialist case, sets up 


as a powerful critic and demolisher of the “Red | 
This claim sounded very well until | 


Spectre.” 
he met the Socialists, and then his empty boast 


| and pitiful lack of even an elementary know- | 


ledge of Socialism were fully exposed. 


No one, whether a member of the capitalist | 


class or a renegade from the workers’ ranks, 


~ has yet shown a flaw in the case for Socialism, | 


because it is based upon the irrefutable facts 
of social life and development. Its propaganda 
steadily grows: The way in which the various 


agents of the master class, in pulpit and in | 


Press, in the political field and in the economic 
arena, are all shrieking against Socialism, proves 
not only what progress its propaganda is mak- 
ing, but also the hate and dread in which the 
capitalist class hold the force that will wipe 
them out cf existence. Eb. Cow. 


—E—————— 
CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY. 
———0:0—_—_—_ 


Hew significant the word demccracy has be- 
come ! 


for the benefit of the people. Now the Catholic 


Church, a remnant of feudal society, also toes | 


the line in this respect. 

How queer! The same church that was re- 
sponsible for the torture and murder of thou- 
sands of human beings who would not submit 
to her, and for the death of such pioneers of 
public speech as Servetus, Brunno, and Ferrer 
(see Professor Bury's “History of Freedom of 
Thought”), is now attempting to capture the 
heart of democracy! Why is this ? 

In feudal society the Catholic Church was 
representative of that scciety. About a third of 
tbe land and stock, the giving of alme, and 
learning, were monopolised by her. But with 
the coming of the bourgeois revolution in Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century, its power de- 
clined. The capitalist class, who were in need 
of science and a free course in the prcductive 
processes, crippled her. No longer could the 
Church have the full sway she possessed in 
feudal times. 

In England, though, the week-knced capital- 
ists bad not the neceseary courage to uproot 
society and destroy it root and branch. They 
made a compromise with the aristocratic or 
land-owning class, and through this the Catholic 
Church was allowed to remain. 

With the development of capitalist conditions, 
however, the capitalist class saw clearly that if 
they wished to keep the workers in subjection 
they must instil into their minds religion, i.c., 
belief in an eternal future. Since the inaugu- 
ration of capitalism we find ever eo many reli- 
gious sects springing up by the side of the old 
Church in all capitalist countries. 

The Catholic Church, then, since it is exist- 
ing in capitalist society, must have some special 


Kings, State and church ministers, | 
politicians, and even employers say they are out | 


use for the capitalist class, and mght well do 
the beads of this Church eee that this is so. 

Fhe Church does not cay, according to Father 
Day (who has written a book called ‘Catholic 
Demccracy, Individualitm, and Sccialiem’’), 
that the capitalist revolution bas not had its 
good qualities— it is the awful reign of terror 
and its consequences that the Church condemns. 

Father Day eays (p. 4): “for though the re- 
volutiopary movement [French revolution] con- 
tained elements of gccd, and eventually resulted 
ap gccd, bripging about, amor gst other things, 
the overthrow of a corrupt and oppressive 
aristccracy, and the emancipation of euffering 
and down-tiodden people, it was, in reality, the 
outccme of a blind, popular passion rather than 
8 raticnally controlled emotion.” 

Of ccurse, it wculd not do to tay that the 
capitalist revolution was “against the will of 
Ged,” for lock at the gcod pcsitions there Ca- 
tholic priests bold. 

Again, the Catholic Church is tervipg the- 
ruling class by preaching to the workers that 
Catholic demccracy alone will save them from 
the abcmipable conditions of their slave state. 
And what, pray, is this Catholic demccracy ? 
Apything tbat will help the workers? Well, 
let Pope Leo XII., as quoted by Father Day, 


| answer this question. 


“What eccial democracy means and what 
Christian democracy ought to mean does not 
admit of doubt. The former, more or less 
extreme as the case may be, is by man y carried 
tosuch wicked extravaganceas toreckon human. 
eatisfacticn supreme, ard to acknowledge no- 
thing higher ; to pursue bodily and natural 
goods only, and to make the whole happiness 
of man consist in attaining and enjoying them. 
Such perecns would place the supreme power 
of the State indiecriminately in the bands of 
the masses of the people. Moreover, they 
would abolish all distinctions of rapk, and 
make all citizens equal, in order that all wight 
equally bave access to the good things of life. 
They would likewise do away with ownership, 
confiecate private fortunes, and socialise the- 
instruments of labour. But Christian demo- 
cracy ought to bave as its foundation the 
principles laid down by divine faith, having 
regard, indeed, to the temporal advantage of 
the poorer and less educated, but designing 
therewith to fit their minds for the enjoyment 
of the things eternal. Accordingly, to Chris- 
tian democracy let there be nothing more sacred 
than law and right ; let it bid the right of 
having and holding inviolate ; Jet it maintain 
the diversity of ranks which properly belongs 
to a well-ordered State.” (Pages 13-14.) 


& To show the Church’s respect for the capital- 
ist claes the Pope is quoted as follows by Father 
Day : 

“God forbid that under the name of Chris- 
tian democracy should lie the surreptitious aim 
of throwing cff all obedience and turning away 
from those in lawful authority. The law of 
nature no lees than that of Christ, enjoins 
respect for al] such as in their several degrees 
hold office in the State, and further enjoins 
obedience to their lawful commands.” 


It will be seen from the foregoing that there 
is no attempt to conceal the nature of Catholic 
democracy. The Church is on the side of the 
masters, it must therefore, be antagonistic to 
the workers, because the master class and the 
wciking class are in conflict. 

But do not think that Father Day is without 
bis reasons for. opposing Socialiem. He meets 
all the arguments of Socialists, not excepting 
Karl Marx. 

The pity of it all is, however, that our rever- 
end Father gets 80 hopelessly mixed up. Atone 
time he will say that such an one is no Socialist, 
and will next proceed to quote him as a Social- 
ist.” For instance, on page 112 he says: 


“ As far as it is a constructive system at all 
Bernstein's revisionism is not Socialism, but 
a system of social reform on the basis of mo- 
dern Liberalism. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is 
its present exponent in England.” 


He afterwards quotes Macdonald and his clique 
as representing Socialist opinion in this country. 

In proceeding to attack Karl Marx's theories 
Father Day tackles him firstly on “equality.” 
He (the priest) cannot understand how class 
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‘distinctions arise from the economic conditions 
existing at a given period. No, he says, “class | 
distinctions in most cases spring directly from | 


‘unequal talents and capacities,’ and are. like 
them, ‘privileges of nature.’"’ True, as soon aB 
society is rid of its#parasites, the class whvu to- 
day is not equal to the task of working will 
cease to exist. 

He next goes on to criticise Marx's theory of 
sarplus-value, and attacks it, one must suppose, 
from the social labour-time theory. Says the 
priest (p. 134) : 

“People buy objects on account of their 
asefulness, their worth or fitness to afford them 
pleasure. These qualities accordingly are the 
chief factors in determining the prices or the 
commercial value of the goods. The labour 
force expended in making them is a matter of 
quite secondary consideration. At the same 
time, inasmuch as it forms a part of the cost 
of prodection, it must, of course, be paid for 
by the purchaser. Also good workmanship, as 
far as it results in better qualities in articles 
produced, has the effect of enhancing prices. 
But mere embodied labour is no real measure 
of worth. Were it a real measure we should 
have to judge artificial jewelry as Leing more 
valuable than real jewelry, and bad art as often 
superior to good. The theory of ‘surplus value 
is therefore baseless, and falls to the ground.” 


It is clear from the preceeding, as well as 
subsequent extracts from his effusions, e.g., his 
definition of capital on page 260, that he has 
never understood capitalist wealth. 

In capitalist society wealth takes on the com- 
modity form. Undoubtedly a commodity must 
have a use value, but ita use value can only be 
realised when it falls out of circulation, when, 
in a word, it is consumed and functions no 
more. In the process of exchange, therefore, it 
is only exchange value that can be taken into 
account. It is the average sucial labour time 
that is necessary to be expended on the produc- 
‘tion of commodities that determines their value. 
Nothing else can be attributed as a basis of 
value. Even if we could measure the value of 
a@ commodity by its utility—which we cannot 
do, for it is impossible to say how many times 
more useful is an umbrella than a pair of braces, 
for example —it would not apply at the point of 
exchange, for we cannot know the usefulness 
of an article until we have used it. Again, the 
question of rare art does not apply to the aver- 
age wealth of society ; and that there is more 
average socially necessary labour time in what 
Father Day calls “artificial” jewelry than in 
his so-called “real” jewelry is an assertion he 
should condescend to prove before he claims it 
as 8 fact. 

Thus it will be seen the priestly champion of 
capitalism does not in any way touch Marx’s 
position, whilst his own case is fallacious. 

Next Father Day treats with Marx's theory 
of the materialist conception of history in a 
rather humorous fashion, at least, from the 
Socialist standpoint. He eays (p. 139) : 


‘“‘A further general basis of the Socialist 
theory, not altogether relinquished, is the ma- 
terial conception of history which Marx had 
developed from the doctrine of Comte and 
Herbert Spencer [elsewhere Marx and Spencer 
are said to have borrowed from Comte. Rather 
funny that the moralist ideas of Comte should 
have shaped the materialism of Marx, whilst 


Spencer’s evolutionary works came out rather | 


too late in the day for the Socialist philosopher 
tojborrow from] According to this conception, 
the production and exchange of wealth are 
held to be the sole determining factors of the 
evolution of social life and of the growth of 
the whole of civilisation. Society, laws, poli- 
tics, morals, and religion, are simply the out- 


growth of econolnic conditions. The doctrine | 


is flagrantly untrue, and clearly has no value 
except from the standpoint of downright ma- 
terialism. If man has a purely material being, 


and is without any spiritual faculty, it might 


then be claimed that civilization depended on 
material causes. 
dowed with spiritual soul, then it at once 


becomes evident that ecoromic conditions, | 
which are the chance circumstances of barter | 


and exchange, cannot be the ultimate cause of 
all social development. 





But granted that man is en- | 


| 
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forces of industrial and economic conditivns. 


It need hardly be mentioned that this is | 


merely burking the question. Father Day must 
prove before we graut it that there is a spirit- 
ual being. 


when he quoted our pamphlet “Socialisin and 


Religion” ou pages 177 181 of hie own book, | 
but he seemed to wish to get out of the conflict. | 

For us religion has no meaning, except a8 an | 
instrument used by the master class to keep the | 
workers in ignorance. People living in a sav- | 


age state, where scientific knowledge is un- 


knows, can be excused for being religious; | 


but today, when the forces of nature are 
so largely understood and conttolled by man, 
and when fresh discoveries are the daily fruits 
of scientific research, there can be little or no 


excuse for such ignorance and superstition. | 


Father Day has the cheek —or the blindness 
—to attempt to defend the “anarchy of produc 
tion” as Eagels called it, obtaining in the pre- 
sent capitalist mode of production. On page 
151 he says: 


“Thus workmen and manufacturers offer 
their services and commodities when and where 
a rise in wages or prices indicates an under- 
stocked market and the chance of a favourable 
bergain ; and when these circumstances are 
reversed, they withold them. Purchasers and 
employers, on the contrary, Jook out for an 
overstocked market in order to obtain tor 
themselves the most favourable terms. By this 
process of individual choice and effort social 
supply and demand are automatically deter 


mined, whilst at the same time labour and | 


distribution are naturally adjusted and organ- 
ised.” 

How beautiful! In the first place, can the 
workers even combined, withold their labour 
force for any great length of time, until the 
labour market demands a big supply of workers? 
We know very well that the workers, possessing 
practically nothing but their power to labour, 
must sell this as soon as possible, or else they 
will perish of starvation. 

Again, do the workers always find a master? 
We know that through the system of production 
which Father Day eulogises, there appears after 
a mad ran of production, the crisis. By a sys- 
tem in which each individual producer seeks to 
get rich as quickly as he can there is produced 
such an abundance of commodities that a crash 
occurs. The market is choked with goods and 
no more are needed ; production ceases and 
workmen are thrown out idle ; manufacturers 
who have not enough to tide over the crisis are 
ruined, and help to swell the ranke of the un- 


employed. Because warehouses and store rooms | 
are crammed with the things the workers have | 


produced and are in need of, they must go with 
out them. 
Capitaliem, then, suffers from over-production, 


and not from under- production, as R. B. Suthers 


of Tariff Reform “Clarion” fame would have it 
in criticising Father Day upon this point. 


Under Socialism. according to our reverend 


-“ SOCIALISM 


Father, the people would not have the brains to 
carry on production. Presumably not, since all 
the wisards of society, including Catholic priests, 
would be no more. 


From amongst a whole mish-mash of wild | 
assertions occur such glaring errors as the attri- 


bution to Arkwrigh of the spinning jenny in- 


vented by Hargreaves ; and in one place Marx 
is spoken of as a State Socialist, then Engels, | 


the co-worker of Marx, in another place shows 
the State to be superfluous in a Scialist regime. 

The best pages of Father Day's book are 
those which refer to our pamphlet “Socialiem 


and Religion,” and to our Meclaration of Prin- | 


ciples. 

When the workers get to understand those 
principles they will no longer uphold the capi- 
talist system and the horrible conditions of life 
it means for them ; but by organising them- 
selves ‘‘consciously and_ politically,” they will 
usher in the Socialist regime, when the workers 
will come to their own. L. M. 

—————— 


BIRMINGHAM. 
All sympathisers with the Party in the Bir- 
mingham district who require information as to 


Religion and moral | J0ting, ete., should communicate with 


ideas are an immensely more powerful cause | 
in shaping social development than all the | 


E. JESPER, 74 MURDOCK ROAD, 
HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. 
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He had a chance of doing that | 








STOCK PORT 
Will those ss mpathising with our principles 
living in or around Stock port communicate with 
TOM SALA, is MAYFIELD GROVE. 
REDDISH LANE, GORTON, 


from whom all particulars as to joining ete. can 
be obtained 


CHISWICK. 
Sympathisers in or around Chiswick who 
require information as to joining, ete., should 


apply to 


| G. BONE, 85. SOUTHFIELDS RI)., 


CHISWICK. W.,, 
from whom all Party literature may be had. 


THE POTTERIES. 

All sympatiisers with the Party living in 
or about Stoke, Fenton, Hanley, Crewe, and 
Newcastle under- Lyme should communicate 
with 

G. BANHAM, 

8 NORTH STREET, 
NEWCAS CLE-UNDER-LYME, 
for particulars as to joining, etc. 

The “Socialist Standard” and all other Party 
literature may also be had from tke above. 
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THE “SOCIALIST STANDARD” CAN BE 
HAD BOUND AS FOLLOWS. 

1 year “2s. 6d. 

” years 4s. Ud. 

3 years ds. 6d. 


4 years 7s. Od. 
2 years 8s. id. 
6 years 9s. 6d 
Prices do not include Postage. 
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1907 are out of print. 


| Single copies from Sepiember 1907 can be had, 
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WEDNESDAYS.— 


9th. 


11.30 DB. Campbell G. Seech 
H. Cooper 
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A. W. Pearson R. Reynolds 
A. Anderson 3 H. Joy 
Blake 
A. Kohn 
F.V 
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A. W. Pearson 
A. Wallis 

E. Fairbrother 
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W ocdGrn., Jolly Butchers Hill 11.30 A. W. Pearson R. Reynolds 


CTURE LIST FOR AUGUST. 


(LONDON DISTRICT.) 


23rd. 
C. Baggett 
A. Wallis 
R. Gardiner T. Wilkins 
C. Baggett J. E. Roe 
t\. Fairbrother A. Jacobs 
A. Bays A. Pearson 
A. Kohn A. Anderson 
J. Brown J. Ward 
A.L Cox A. Barker 
J. Le Carte F. Vickers 
T. W. Lobb A. Leslie 
C. Elliotg H. Couper 
R. Reynolds T. Ww. Lobb 
G. Seech H. Joy 
J. Roe A. Wallis 
F. Vickers D. B. Campbell 
E. Lake C. Elliott 
A. W. Pearson A. Barker 
A. Pearson B. Young 
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J. Roe 
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16th. 


A. Barker 
S. Blake 
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Kilburn, Victoria Rd., 8. Waltamstow, Hoe St. Station, 8.30. 


THURSDAYS.—Tottenham,S:. Ann’s Rd., 8.30. Elthorne-rd., Highgate, N. 
Ilford, Station, 8. Battersea, Mossbury-rd., La 
Harold Road, Upten 


PRIDAYS.—Tooting Broadway, §.30. 


miral, Church-st , 8. 


BATURDAYS.—Wimbledon Broadway, 8 p.m. 


Tower, 8. Edmonton, Silver-st. Pk. Gates, 


Palantine-rd., 8. Harrow, St. Ann’s Rd., 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
193, Grays Inn Roap, Loxpoy, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA—A. Jones, Sec.. 3 Mathew Street, 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea. Branch meeis | 
every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at Laburnain 
House, 134, High-street, Battersea, S.W. 

BEDFORD.—AIl! communications to R. T. Freeman 
83 Britania-rd. 

CENTRAL.— Membership obtained only through tke | 
Executive Committee. Applications skou'd | 
be sent to the General Secretary. 

EAST HAM.—Communications to Sec., at Hartiev- 
Ave. School, Wakefield-st., where Branch | 
meets alternate Tuesdays at 8.30 p.m. 

EAST LONDON. A. Jacobs, Sec. 378 Eric-st., Mile 
End, where branch meets 1st and 3rd Mons. 

EDMCNTON.—F. Hawes, Secy., 30, Ascot Koad, ; 
Edmonton. Branch meets every Saturday at 

.30 at the Orphanage Schools, Church-streei, 
Faas Edmonton. 

FULHAM & CHELSEA.—AI! communications to W. 
Long, 13 Lambrook Terra:e, Fulham, S.W. | 
Branch meets every Friday at § p.m. at 205 | 
Wandsworth Bridge-rd. 

GRAVESEND.—Secry.. Geo. Richman, 
Row, Northfleet. 

ILFORD.—“ Secretary,” 119 Second Avenue, Mznor 
Pa-k. Branch meets alternate Sundays 
at 330. p.m. at Empire Cafe, 13 Ilford Lane 

ISLINGTON.—Communications to Secretary, 144, 
Seven Sisters-road, Holloway, N., where 
Branch meets every Wednesday at 8.30 

KILBURN.—W. Pass, Secretary, 4 Cardigan - road, 
Kilburn. Branch meets Thursday evenings 
at 8.30 at Edward’s Coffee Rooms, 69 High- 
rd. Kilburn (side door). 

MANCHESTER. J. Brough, Sec., 127 Beresford-st., 
Moss Side, M'chester. Branch rreets Lockhart’s 
Cafe, opposite the “ Palace,” Oxford Street, 
and and 4th Fridays at 8. Public invited. 

MARYLEBONF. S. W. Tedd, Sec., 16 Clarendon 
Ter., Maida Vale,W. Branch meets Sats., 
at 7.3C, at Bennett's Pestaurant, 82 Lisson- 

rove, N.W. sare 

N. KENSINGTON. T. Hewscn, Sec., 119 Tavisteck 
Crescent. Branch meets Tues. at 8, at Poul- 
son's Cc flee Tavern, 235 Portobello-rd., Not- 
ting Hill. - 

NOTTINGH AM.—L. Shearstone, Sec., 4 Balfour-rd., 
Nottingham. Branch meets ist & 3rd Suns. 
at 11.30, at 20 Radclitie St., Meadows. 

PADDINGTON .—Communications to Secy., J. W. | 
Cheeseman, 189, Portnali-rd., Maida Hill, W. 
Branch meets Thurs., 8.30 p.m. at 185 Portnall | 
Road, Maida Hill. 

PECKHAM.—Branch premises, 41 Albert-ré. Queen's 
rd., Peckham, where Bzznch meets every Mon. 
at 8.30. Open every evening for meetings and 
discussions 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. Communications to Secy., 
Ashlea House School, 156 York-rd., where | 
Branch meets altn. Sundays at 10.30 a.m. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.- A. Clarke, Secretary, 
82. Mildmay-road Newington Green. | 
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WEST HAM.—AI! communications to Secretary at 


| Post Free 


| Price 6d. 


Queen’s-rd., Dalston, 8.30. 
vender-hill, 8. Chelsea, World's End, 8. 
Park, 8.30. Marylebcne, Lord High Ad- 


Ambhurst Pk., Stamford Hiil, 8. 
8 Kilbum, Victoria-rd., 8.30. 
Greenhill, 8. Fulham, 


Gravesend, Clock } 
Stc ke Newington, 
Vale Rd., King’s Rd., 8. 








Branch business 1st and 3rd Mons., public dis- 
cussion other Mons. 8.15 at 10a, Farleigh-rd. 

TOOTING —All communications to Secretary., 127 
Upper Tooting Rd., where Branch meets on 
Wednesdays at 8.30. 

“OTTENHAM.—W. T. Tickner, Sec., 2 Spilsby, 14 
Colsterworth Rd. Branch meets Mons. at 8 
at 224, High-rd., Tottenham. Rooms open 
only Mon. evening. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—D.G. Lloyd, Sec., 48, Badlis-rd 
Walthamstow. Branch-meets alt’e Mondays 
at 8.30 at the Workman’s Hall 84, Highest. 

WATFORD.— A. Lawson, Sec., 74 Kensingtcn-ave, 
Branch meets Wednesdays 7-30 p.m. at John- ! 
son’s, 112 High-st. Public discussion at 8.45. 





Boleyn Dining Rooms, 459, Green St., Upton 
Park, where Branch meets alternate Mondays 


at 7.30. 

WOOD GREEN.—C. Revelle, Secy., 53 Maidstone 
Rd. New Southgate. From Jan. 5 Branch meet 
alternate Meatays at 8.30, at School Hall, 
Brook-rd., Wood 





SECOND EDITION. 


SOCIALISM & RELIGION 


The Varty’s prencuncement on this 
interesting subject. 


Green. | 
| 


This new edition of this useful work is | 
enlarged to 48 pages, and con- 
tains a preface. 


Post Free 
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By Kart Kavraky, 
13d. 


| SOCIALISM, UTOPIAN & SCIENTIFIC, 
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©OBJECT. 


The establishment of 


a system“or 
society based upon the co 


mmon own. 


| ership and democratic control of the 
|; means and instrument 


s for producing 
th by and in the 
community. 


and distributing weal 
interest of the whole 


‘Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


Britain 


of Great 
HOLDS— 

Fuat society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(te.. land, factories, railways, ete.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore. is 


there an 


| antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 


a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who duce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class. by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic contro] by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 


| the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 


politically 
powers of government, 


class must organise consciously and 
for the conquest of the 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of ail sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctarist Party of Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 


| parties, whether alleged labour or avowed] 


capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
ht to the system which deprives 
fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


————$—$ 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 


them of the 


I'bose agreeing with the above principles anc 
desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
for membership, form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 


——_—— $$ 
MANIFESTO 


OF THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Fifth Edition with preface. 


Explains the Party’s position toward the 
S.D.P., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc 


Post free 14d. per copy from the S.P.G.B 
193, Grays Inn-road, London, W.C 
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THE WAR, 


AND THE SOCIALIST POSITION. 


Whereas The capitalists of Europe have quarrelled over the questions of the control of trade routes 
and the world’s markets, and are endeavouring to exploit the political ignorance and blind passions of the working 
class of their respective countries in order to induce the said workers to take up aris in what is solely their masters’ 
quarrel, and 


Whereas further, the pseudo-Socialists and labour “leaders” of this country, In common with their fellows 
on the Continent, have again betrayed the working-class position, either through their igaorance of it, their 
cowardice, or worse, and are assisting the master class in utilisine this thieves’ quarrel to confuse the minds of the 
workers and turn their attention from the Class Struggle, 

THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain selzes the opportunity of re-affirming the Socialist position, 
which is as follows - 


That Society as at present constituted is based upon the ownership of the means of living by the capitalist or 
master class, and the consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in Society, therefore, there is an antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as a CLASS WAR, 
between those who possess but do not produce and those who produce but do rot possess. 

That the machinery of soverninent, including the armed forces of the nation, exist only to conserve the 

monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken from the workers, 

These armed forces, therefore, v-il] only be set in motion to further the interests of the class who control 
them—the master class—and as the workers’ interests are not bound up in the struggle for markets wherein their 
masters may dispose of the Wealth they have stolen from them (the workers), but in the struggle to end the system 
under which they are robbed, they are not concerned with the present Kuropean struggle, which is already known 
as the “ BUSINESS” war, for it is their masters’ interests which are involved, and not their own. 

THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain, pledges itself to keep the issue clear by expounding the 
CLASS STRUGGLE, and whilst placing on record its wbhorrence of this latest manifestation of the callous, sor- 
did and mercenary nature of the international capitalist class, and declaring that no interests are at stake justifying 
the shedding of a single drop of working-class blood, enters. its emphatic protest against the brutal and bloody 
butchery of our brothers of this and other lands, who are being used as food for cannon abroad while suffering and 
starvation are the lot of their fellows at home. 

Having no quarrel with the Working class of any country, we extend to our fellow workers of all lands the 
expression of our goodwill and Socialist fraternity, and pledge ourselves-to work for the overthrow of capitalism 
and the triumph of Socialism. 


THE WORLD™ FOR THE WORKERS ! 
August 25th 1914. Tue Executive Comirrer. 





WAGE WORKERS OF THE WORLD UNITE! You have nothing to lose 
but your chains, you have a world to win !— Marx. 
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WHY SOCIAL REFORM IS USELESS. 
————06- 


Tue Socialist Party of pent Britain has all along 
claimed that the onl solution for the social 
diseases rampant in capitalist society is Socia- 
lism. The professional “Socialists” of the 
B.S.P. and I.L.P. type, whilst claiming the same 
in a somewhat misty and hazy manner, seek 
always to put some pet scheme of social reform 
before the working class. They are not alone, 
however, in their sctiemea of reform, for the 
capitalist class are well in the front as far as 
reform is concerned. The consequence of this 
being that some reformers who are able to hold 
their situations cliag more tightly to the govern- 
ing class, whilst others not so fortunate have 
jumped to the other end and have become anar- 
chists, or what is the same, syndicalists. 

Reform, to-day, chiefly through the activities 
of the politicians of the master class, has become 
very popular with the mass, many regarding it 
as eventually being capable of removing the 
anomalies of existing society. 

Let us, therefore, see what reform has already 
accomplished for the workers; we shall then 
have an idea what to expect from the effects of 
reform in the future. 

Before examiniag these reforms, however, let 
us, very briefly, look upon those people who are 
especially interested in social reform. 

First of all there is the sentimentalist, who, 
without any reason at all, is always wailing 
about the afflicted and poverty-stricken, 80 much 
so that he is absolutely blinded by his own tears 
from sesing the true state of affairs. Then there 
is the petty bourgeois reformer, the small capi. 
talist, who at times may describe himself as a 
“Socialist,” but is always showing his fear of 
Socialism, fur in his ignorance he believes that 
Socialists will confiscate what little property he 
may have ~it may be his wedding ring or in 
some cases his house. Then again, we have the 
professional politician whose business it is to 
pander to the “mob.” In his cunning way he 
will invent all sorts of nostrums for the people, 
who, through their ignorance, are led to believe 
now one set of politicians, now another set, never 
realising that they are being hoodwinked by 
them all. 

How these humbugs have been using the 
Home Rale for Ireland red herring to befool the 
mass is at once a comedy and a tragedy. And 
yet people will go on believing, in their simpli- 
city, that the so-called leaders of the opposition 
and the Government are serious in their mancea- 
vres. They cannot see that it is merely a means 
to keep the workers divided and ignorant of 
their true social status. 

The many reforms one might mention, instead 
of benefiting, injure the workers. QOae of the 
pet reforms of the sentimentalists is the “feed- 
ing of the school children.” Now, every sane 
man and woman wishes to see children fed ; but 
we cannot afford to allow sentiment to get the 
better of our reason. We know that those who 
possess children wish to feed their children by 
their own effort. State grants merely make, in 
most cases, subservient wage-slaves of those 
who receive them. thus making the work of the 
Socialist more difficult. 

But what of the economic effect of such a 
measure? Why, 8 woman who has children to 
look after, by paying a small sum of money to 
“farm” out her youngest child whilst her elder 
children are being fed at school, is enabled to 
go to the factory or mill and be exploited at a 
low wage as married women are known to be. 

The Old Age Pension scheme is another Act 
that has benefited the capitalists immensely. 
For whereas it costs to maintain a pauper some- 
thing like fourteen shillings a week, they manage 

to get the aged State pauper to exist on five 
shillings. The Compensation Act seems on the 
face of it to be of much value to the worker. By 
being crippled or maimed they are sometimes 
able to get a certain sum of money as compen- 
sation. 
the Act has had some advantage for the worker. 


But it is hardly necessary to day to repeat the | 
| the landlords are sucking the blood of the farm 


facta of “too old at forty,” or a man with a 
slight injury not engaged, or if engaged, then 
at a lower rate of pay. 
is a very good Act—for the capitalists. 

We shall not talk of the Labour Exchanges 


, 


The Compensation Act | 


THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


for even the over liberal-labour M.P.'s who at 
the inception of the bill claimed it to be Moasiah 
itself, are now calling them “ blackleg institu. 
tions.” 


The Insurance Act again, compols the workers 
to submit to be mulcted of a certain sum of 
money 80 that they may ksep going a lot of 
well-paid offisials who are to ticket and number 
them and keep them in their respective grades. 

The “ Health” Insurance Act is # direct affront 
to the workers. It says it can prevent sickness: 
it can do no such thing. Disease is bred by the 
conditions under which the workers must toil 
and live; only Socialism can ensare healthy 
working and living conditions. Those who sup- 
ported the ‘ Hsalth” Insurance Act avow by 
their action that they are the direct enemies of 
the working class. 

Then there is the class of reformers who ad- 
vocate the nationalising and municipalising of 
private enterprises, such as the railways, trams, 
etc. Here, again, we find that where national 
undertakings are in existence the lot of the 
workers engaged in those concerns is very little, 
if any, better than the wage-slaves in private 
firms. We know how the postal employees fare 
in the hands of a capitalistic government ; how 
the municipal workers of Leeds, Blackburn, and 
Dublin have been treated by unscrupulous and 
tyranical corporations. 

It is the very nature of capital. whether it be 
organised on national, local, or private basis, to 
oppress and exploit the workers. Only when it 
suits the capitalist class—who now have the 
mastery in these matters—will sangre ig or 
national enterprises be undertaken, and then 
only for their benefit. 

“Bat,” say some iguorant persons, ‘‘it cannot 
be denied that these undertakings are able to 
cut down rates and taxes.” By such talk are 
they able persuade the workers that public en- 
terprise is a benefit —because it saves rates and 
taxes. Before taxes are levied a person must 
receive an income of no less than £160 a year; 
and in so far as the worker comes within the 
Health Insurance Act., i.e., receives leas than 
£160 per year, he is not liable to pay taxes. 
“But he pays rates?” shrieks our reformer. 
“For he certainly lives in a house —poor one 
though it be.” Here again our reformer is 
wrong: the workmen pays merely a rental for 
his house, the rent going up or down according 
to the demand for and supply of houses within 
@ given area. ‘I'he rents of the workers are not 
affected by the rising and lowering of the rates, 
which proves that it does not concern the work- 
ing class, but only the property owners. 

“But,” the reformer will say, “if he does not 
pay taxes directly, he certainly pays indirectly,” 
on his tea, tobacco, etc.” Again our social re- 
former errs ; for the worker is not robbed in the 
sphere of exchange. It is in the domain of pro 
duction where the robbery of the workers is 
carried on. The latter, although producing all 
the wealth of society, are only allowed to buy a 
small portion of the wealth which they produce. 
Receiving a wage, the price of his labour power, 
he is not able to buy up all that he has pro. 
duced. Therefore the concern of the working 


class is not that tobacco, or tea, or any commo- | 


dity is dear, but that the major portion of what 
they produce is filched from them. It would 
make precious little difference to the working 
class as a whole, if all articles were cheapened 
in price if in like proportion their money wages 


dropped, or vice versa, their money wages rose | 
while prices rose in the same proportion. The | 
working class have never had the power, nor | 
caf they have such power under capitalism, of 
| dictating their terms to the master class. Which | 
proves that it is not the price of an article that | 
matters, but the control by the workers of their 
own working conditions which Socialism alone | 


can give, which matters. 
Lloyd George at their bead, trying to revive an 
against the people Lloyd George represents — 


for is he not the heaven anointed ‘“‘ Messiah,” 
himself! Yes, Mr. Caancellor of the Exchequer, 





| labourers and workers in general, but it is a 
mere flea-bite to the outrageous plunder and 
| spoilation of your masters, the capitaliste. 


| This nostrum, if put into practice, will cer- 





Of late we have had the land taxers, with 


old nostrum. What villains these landed gentry | 
L | are! Certainly no one can say a wrong word | 
It may be true that in individual cases | 


September, 1914. 
But will 


tainly relieve capitalists of a barden. 





‘it help the workers? [hese professional diddlers 


claim it will by opening up new land and in- 
dustries. By such moans, it ig asserted, will the 
unemployed be absorbed and wages, as a con- 
sequence, raised. 

Ves, but the land taxer has never looked into 
the nature of capital. The capitalist reformer 
looks to this scheme as being a means to in- 
crease profits. Sseking the support of the 
workers, he leade them to believe that 
will also rise. + History shows that although 

rofits have risen enormously, real wages have 
fallen. And this has come about through capital 
becoming greater by inventions of machinery 
and the speeding up of the workers. 

This has been going on all along and taxation 
of land values will in no way disturb that pro- 
cess. Thus while land taxation will benefit the 
members of the commercial class, (who own 
little land), by easing their burden of taxation, 
it in no way guarantees to the workers better 
living conditions. 

Having then examined the most popular and 


‘so-called beneficial reforms, we find their ill 


effects far outweigh what can be said in their 
favour. And natarally so. For the fact is that 
reforms which are enacted by a capitalist govern- 
ment are used generally for the benefit of the 
master class. They toi:h only the externals, 
and never the internal or foundation of society. 
So long as the basis of capitalist society remains, 
80 long will the social diseases, that are a result 
of that basis, remain. 

The whole foundation of capitalism must be 
removed for Socialism to take ita place, for not 
till then will society be relieved of the social 
cancer that affects it to-day. Mere talk that 
reform may benefit under certain imagi 
conditions that may arise in the fature is futile. 
We as Socialists know that we cannot afford to 
deal with fantastical side issues; for we are 
convinced that Socialism is the only means for 
the emancipation of the working class. There- 
fore, we must ever be advocating Socialism be- 
fore the working class so that they may be pre- 
pared for the change in society. 

“But,” say some reformers notably of the 
LLP. and B.S.P. type, “we cannot afford to wait 
80 long, and besides. we are legislating Socialism 
step by step until we shall have secured the 
lot.” Our misguided reformer cannot see that 
it is not Socialism that is evolving, but capital 
ism. Day by day, as capitalism becomes more 
and more powerful, the workers’ position in 
society becomes increasingly deplorable. The 
capitalists (who legislate —not the workers) will 
not legislate themselves out of power gradually 
despite the talk of some crazy people about 
‘revolutionary reform,” rather will they seek to 
increase their power. 

Only by the working class themselves taking 
conscious revolutionary political action will the 
fight be finished and their victory assured. By 
the workers taking such action, the capitalists, 
in their attempt to save their power, will dole 
out reforms in plenty, but the working class 
politically and intellectually organised will not 
be hood-winked as they are to-day. They will, 
through their political supremacy, abolish pri- 
vate ownership of the means of life, and institute 
social ownership for social use. Then and only 
then will society be freed from the glaring 
anomalies that exist to-day, viz., luxury and 
idleness on the one hand ; poverty and slavery 
on the other. L. Marxs, 
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BUILDING TRADE’S DECLINE. 
10: 
A leading article with the above heading was | 
published in the “Daily Chronicle” of Saturday, , 
July 11th, 1914. This article is remarkable for | 
the damaging information against the private 
ownership of the means of life, and for the | 
“‘ tender-heartedness” shown by this capitalist 
politician. Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., the author 
of the article, has, as usual, condemned the | 
economic and political state of the country, and 
switches the attention of working-class readers | 
to Parliament—the saviour of the people—the 
place from which can issue the commands, the 
admonitions, the laws to make it so that all shall 
be well for the working class in the “better 
times”’ that are coming under capitaliem. 

Mr. Money says: “ Between 1901 and 191lan | 
army of men passed out of the building trade 
in England and Wales, and that in spite of an 
increase in population of three and a balf mil- | 
lions. Whereas in 1901, the population being 
32,500,000, the Census showed 1,042,864 men 
employed in building and works of construction, 
in 1911, the population having advanced to 
36,100,000, the number of persons employed in | 





building and worksof construction fell to946,127, | 
Three more years have elapsed, and in the inte- 
rim, there is reason to fear, the number of 
persons employed in the industry has been 
stagnant or even subject tofurtherdeclire.. _ | 
The decline in employment is therefore a very 
serious thing for the nation, merely regarding 
the matter from the point of view of engaging 
our people in worthy occupations. When, how. 
ever, we remember the nature of the industry 
concerned, we have to deplore in the figures 
referred to, not merely a decline in a noble em 
pty ents but a decline in the consumption of | 
uildings, and especially of buildings in their 

aspect as the homes of our people.” Noble 
employment! Ye gods! So noble that the State | 
bas taken pity on those employed in the building 
trade to the extent of seven shillings unemployed 
benefit and ten shillings on sick ; so noble that 
they swarm like bees about a big job, and try to 
get the “glad eye” of the foreman ; 80 noble that | 
when in work they have to speed up and com- | 
pete one against the other—“ Brothers” in the | 
branch, and Brutes on the job. 

We of the Socialist Party can tell where a 
great many of the builders’ “hands” have gone. 
Many have been forced to seek the shelter of the 
“Homes” provided for those broken on the | 
wheel of industry—the workhouses ; many have | 
“downed tools” for good, and walk the streets 
of “Old England” with “ dull-eyed melan- 
cholly.” Hundreds have packed up and gone 
to distant lands with the hope of getting “the | 
staff of life” easier, and of securing a better 
prospect for their children. They have left this 
“tight little island,” bleseed with hundreds of | 
Acts of Parliament passed in the interest of the 
working class—so we have been told—left the 
land “blessed” with the history of “great men” 
who have looked after those who worked in 
“noble occupations.” “The Salvation Army” 
can account for some who have “got out and got 
under”; in the workshops of the “Blood and 
Fire” brigade they have tasted the sweets of 
capitalism. 

. Chiozza Money has criticised the work- 





| politiciana. 
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term ‘slum’ to include not merely the moet 
squalid streets, but to cover about one-fifth of all 


_ the town dwellings of the country.” 


What is the “remedy ” of this capitalist M P. ? 
It is to make it the duty of local authorities to 
“house their people well,” and to assist them 
with “supplies of cheap capital.” We can under. 


| stand Mr. Money very well in his nsidious way 


of keeping working-class attention sti] longer 
fixed on the lips and promises of the capitalist 
We understand from his wail that 
this social mess in the shape of “houses” is 
because of naughty capitalists ; much “good ” 
will result when the “good” capitalists predo- 
minate. We, of the working class are according 
to this capitalist prize-fighter— the children of 
those who house us, of those who feed and clothe 


| us, who pay us wages, and kill our brothers and 


sisters in Factory, Mill, and Mine, and fine them- 
selves, through a manager, £24 for murdering 
over 400 miners in a pit in “gallant little 
Wales.” 
Mr. Money wants our capitalist fathers to be 
more thoughtful for their children; but Mr. 
oney is in that secticn of capitalist politicians 


| who raised the load line to suit the ship-owners; 
| who ticketed and numbered the proletariat to 
| uit the masters, and who have mucked about a 


“Home Rule Bill” for over 30 years while the 
workers have been stifled in slums - and polish 


| their tools in case something turns up. 


“ Cheap Capital " to house the workers. Very 
well. The only way to attain this desired end 
of capitalist “goody goodies” is to exploit the 
working class more and more— and improved 


| methods of hastening the wealth production 


under capitalism will swell the unemployed 
army, will crowd the workers in the slums, and 


| make them fit instruments to produce wealth for 


“Cheap Capital.” 

We, of the Socialist Party think that it matters 
everything to preach to the workers *that they 
are wage-slaves: that their so-called decent 
homes hang together by but 2 slender thread ; 
the evolution of a rotten system of wealth pro 
duction will scatter many home nests of those 


| who think they are sa‘e. 


So, then, we are framed in by slums, by un- 


employed men, by starving children, by factory 
hells, by want of the necessaries of life in the 
; midst of plenty. We want bread and it is diffi 
| cult to get— but the steam plough is work ing. 
| We want decent houses— but the workmen are 
not allowed to build. We want life, freedcm, 
the obstacles hewn out of our path to get food, 
clothing, and shelter after the working of our 
brain and muscle—and some of greatest obsta 
cles in the path of the toilers of the world are 
those who preach that we are “but little chil. 
dren weak” and they—the “great intellects” 
who will some day do us come good. 


Look to Parliament and see there the agents 


of the capitalist clase, who spin silky words 
about and around our social sores. 
delegates of the class- conscious workers sit in 
Parliaments of the World, the days of the “kind 
perishers” will be numbered. S. W. 


When the 
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THE POTTERIES. 
All sympathisers with the Party living in 





or about Stoke, Fenton, Hanley, Crewe, and 
Newcastle-under - Lyme should communicate 


ings of capitalism, and we must try and “better | ¥! 


the instruction.” Let us quote again. “It is 

fundamentally important that Britain should be 
rebuilt. It is by far the most important social | 
question. The inside of a house matters much, 
and the outside of a house matters vo less. Be- 
tween their interior and their exterior aspects, | }; 
buildings for an industrial nation become the 
framework of the lives of the majority of its 
ple. They either let in or keep out the sun 
ey either form beautiful and healthy cities or 
environ town populations in ugliness and misery. | R 
They either make or mar our lives. Let no man 
imagine that by securing himself in a decent 
home he has rid his own person or his own 
family of the curse of bad housing. A house 
can never be an individual thing or a private | 
thing . . . The private investor has failed 
and is failing to give the nation the houses 
which it needs. With the money which has been 
invested abroad in the last four years by British 
investors every slum in this country could have 
been wiped out, and when I say thia I use the | 

e 








G. BANHAM, 
8 NORTH STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


| for particulars as to joining, ete. 
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The ‘Socialist Standard” and all other Party 
terature may also be had from the above. 
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THE YELLOW REVOLT. 


“CHINA AND THE SOCIAL REVOLT PION,” 
by Kiang Kang Hu. 


:0: 
This little pamphlet is an all too brief sketch o 
the revolutionary movement in China during 
the recent upheaval. It is exceedingly interest- 
ing reading, and would bea startling eye-opener 
to the brand of anti. Socialist whose only excuse 
for opposing Socialism is that England must 
wart for Socialism until the “uncivilised” and 
the heathen are converted to our cause. 

Here we have the “heathen Chinee” applyin 
Marxian remedies to working class evils, | 
showing a knowledge of capitalist conditions 
that would put to shame many a “civilised” 
Christian “labour leader.” 

© great revolution in China in which the 
working class, as is customary in all such revo- 
lutions, was used to free the land from Manchu 
rule, leaves the Chinese worker groaning under 
still worse conditions, conditions common to the 
early development of capitalist production. 

And. asa result, to use the aut! or's words ; 

_ “The faith of the people is gone in Repub- 
licanism. The belief that it was the Manchu’s» 
only who were oppreskive is shattered. There 
remains but one thing, THE SOCIAL REVO- 
LUTION. That and that only can bring relief 
to the toiling millions of China. Their only 
hope lies in this: the taking over of the entire 
mechanism of production and operation of it 
by the workers, for the workers—the Socialist 
or Industrial Republic.” 

The growth of The Socialist Party of China 
was evidently too swift for the powers that were, 
for in 1913 martial law was declared in Peking, 
the headquarters raided, the Secretary, Chen 
Ye Long, was beheaded and the S. P. of China 
dissolved. It is however but for atime. “China 
cannot remain long in the grip of the re action. 
Yuan Shi Kai can overun the country with his 
troops. He can zealously stamp out every spark 
of revolt. And yet, even as he dces that, the 
tremendous forces are gathering, forces to which 
his army is but a toy, which will hurl aside 
Yuan Shi Kai and the reaction as though they 
were nothing. The name of those forces is in- 
Custrialiem. Steadily ‘n ever increasing speed, 
the great economic change to machine preduc- 
tion continues in China. This means that China 
must be, will be modernieed. 

“And the Socialist Movement in China will 
reatsemble its forces, fall in step with the great 
Red International and march with it to victory.” 

The author puta things very straight, and a 
passage dealing with the missionary, the capita- 
list, and the invasion of China by the Allied 
Powers is thus neatly and forcibly summarised : 
“China can now come into contact with the 
holy trinity of capitaliem, the Cross, the Dollar 
Mark, ard the Bayonet.”’ 

Much other useful information is given in 
this brccure, which is well worth perusal. 
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THE WAR AND YOU. 
As we went to Press with our last issue, but 
too late for u3 to deal with the events in our 


es, the great capitalist States of Europe were | i 
fli | just sufficient toenable them t» reproduce their 


flinging declarations of war at each other and 


rushing in frenzied haste to the long-expected | 
| stationary. But as the means and methods by 


and carefully prepared for Armageddon. 


When we say that this mad conflict has been | 
long expected and well-prepared for we make a | 


statement that is almost trite. However much 
the masters of Europe may have tried to hide 


the underlying causes and objects of their mili- | 


tary preparations, they have never taken any 
pains to conceal the fact that they were arming 
against “the day,” and that “the day” was 
inevitable. Miles of paper and tons of printing 
ink have been used in the various countries in 
order to disseminate among the “common” 
people—t.e., the working class-—explanations 
calculated to fix the blame on other shoulders. 
In each country voluminous ‘‘exposures” have 


been made of the villainous machinations of the | 
“foreigner,” always in such deep contrast tothe | 
Christian innocence of the exposers. But so far | 


have any of the chief parties ever been from 


disguising the inevitability of the event they | 
have been arming for, that they have used these | 
very “exposures” to obtain the assent of public | 
opinion to the race for armaments and the pre- | 
| in foreign markets. 


parations for wholesale slaughter. 
On the Continent they speak of British hy po- 


crisy. The truth is that there is among the rulers | 
all the cant and slobber about honour and the 


of every capitalist country, hypocrisy enoughand 
to spare, and the attitude of British Statesmen 
toward neutrals abroad and the working class at 
home reeks with characteristic hypocrisy. In 


spite of the fact that nowadays very few even of | 


their working-class dupes really believe in the 
“altruistic” humbug regarding the maintenance 


of the “independence of small nations,” or attach | 
any importance to Asquith, Grey & Co's. drivel | 
about the ‘honour of Britain,” it is on those | 


canting grounds that our masters seek to justify 
their plunge into the red vortex of war. 


However hard our masters may try to cover | 


their actions with the tattered and slimy cloak 
of ‘national honour” like slobbering and 
sentimental frauds, and however a politically 
and economically ignorant working-class may 
applaud and echo these sentiments as if in an 
effort to hide from themselves brutal facts of 
which they are conscious and ashamed, there 
remains the obstinate truth, obvious to anyone 
who will go out into the streets and listen to 
what is there said, that even the working class 
realise that the motive for the war is in the last 
resort an economic one. Behind the covering 
screen of cant about British honour and German 
perfidy is the consciousness, frequently voiced, 
that it is a question, not of German perfidy but 


The Socialist | 
that we may see the facts naked and understand 











| wider markets for the disposal of British sur- 


plus products. 
Let us, then, clear away from our minds the 
befogging folds of cant and humbug in order 


them, and face the situation as it really is. 
We must understand, first of: all, that it is 
essentially the character of the modern system 


| of wealth production to bring into existence a 


This 


tremendous amount of surplus wealth. 


| surplus wealth is that portion which the workers 
| produce but do not receive ; the portion which 
| goes to the employers and other sections of the 


ruling class in the shape of Rent, Lnoterest and 


| Profit. 


There are these two things peculiar about 
this surplus: (1) Production cannot continue 


| unless it is produced, because the landlord only 
| lets his premises in order to get his rent, the 
_ investor only lends his money to get interest, 
' and the employer only employs to get profit. 
| (2) Production can only continue whilst this 


product can be sold, because the employer de- 
pends upon the proceeds of the sale to pay the 
landlord his rent, the investor his interest, and 
to realise for himself that profit which is his 
sole incentive to engage in industrial. enter- 
prise. 

The result of these two features of modern 
production is very simple. They have brought 
the master class of every capitalist country face 
to face with the problem of finding a market 
for the disposal of their surplus products. And 
this problem becomes every day more pressing 
for the following reason. 

The wealth produced by the workers is di- 
vided into two portions the portion which they 
receive (wages) and the portion which is retaiaed 
by the masters. The portion they receive is 


streagth aad elfficieacy, and is therefore nearly 


which they produce are improved, the total of 
their product iacreases. Hence, since their 


share remain; practically constant, what remains | ha 
| the guiseof neutralty perhaps, the British naval 


—the sarplas or master’s share—increases in 
proportion as the machiaery of production 
improves. Theref>re, since this machinery im- 
proves at a prodigious rate, the surplus which 
the masters have to find a market for becomes 
larger every day. 

As the rate of surplus wealth produced in- 
creases, it becomes more impossible for the 
inhabitants of the country in which it is pro 


| duced —inhabitaats of both classes —to usa it 


up. The consumption of the working class is 
limited to that which their wages will buy, and 
therefore cannot encroach upon the surplus, 
which is just that portion of their product their 
wages will not buy back. Ths consumption of 
the master class is limited on the one hand by 
their physical capicity, and on the other hand 
by their necessity for ever increasing their 
capital. Hence an outlet for it must be found 


Every reader will go with us so far, of course. 
Every British working man feels that behind 


rest of it, is the solid, practical consideration 
that the successful issue of the war will cripple 
a@ great trade rival and provide increased oppor- 
tunity of work for British workers —and so far 
our theory does not conflict with this. That the 
conception is false, however, we shall see when 
we return to it, as we shall later. 

Military history of the past fifty years has been 
based upon this fact. Britain has gained con- 
trol of sea trade routes, and has seized most of 


| the best markeis of the world. At thesame time 


it has been the policy of her statesmen to take 
up & repressive attitude toward the aspirations 
of all possible rivals. Hence the Crimea was 


herself on the trade routes to the East. Since 
then every endeavour has been made to prevent 
Russia getting an outlet to the sea through a 
port free from the ice grip in winter, and from 
the oppression of commanding forts of rival 
nations. This antagonism continued until the 
| Japanese put a stopper on Russian hopes in the 
East, and other jealous eyes were watching her 
nearer home. 

| Now took place a change of policy —or rather, 





| a change in the direction of the old policy. A 
new rival had come to ripeness. And here we 


fought in order to prevent Russia establishing | 





First, a treaty with Japan releases the larger 


' part of the British Naval forcesin the Far East. 


Then an arrangement with France transfers the 
French Fleet to the Mediterranean, and clears 
the way for the concentration of the British 
Fleet in Home waters. 

Now these facts are matters of history, ahd 
allow of no dispute. Therefore it is quite plain 
that so far was it from being any question of 
honour which impelled the British Government 
to range themselves on the side of France, that 
they had deliberately planned thépresent situ- 
ation years ago. 

Therefore when Sir Ed. Grey came before the 
British House of Commons and declared that 
it was simply a point of honour for the British 
Fleet to defend the Northern coast of France 
he spoke with his tongue in his cheek. It was 
not honour but justcut and dried policy. 
A man so completely versed in these matters 
as is Sir Edward Grey must have known that 
there could have been no such qualified neutra- 
lity as this. In the face of such an attitude as 
this not only was the Northern coast of France 
protected from German attack, but her .South- 
ern shore and her Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
also ; for the German Fleet dared not put to sea 
for fearof being cut off by the British ships 
and caught in a trap. Meanwhile 
shipping was to be at the mercy of the French 
and the latter left to transport troops from their 
African colonies without a care in the world. 

As far as effecting the course of the war goes 
England could do very little more. If Germany 
was to be strangled at sea by a “neutral” na- 
tion who could not strike very hard on land, 
then Germany had but little more to fear from 
flouting that nation's “love” for Belgium. And 
this is so very obvious that it must have been 
plain to those who entered into the arrangement 
with France by which the defence of the French 
coasts was shouldered by the British Navy. 

That arrangement was no secret to Germany, 
and its purpose and object must have been 
perfectly clear to them It meant that, under 


force was to be thrown into the scale against 
Germany. How would this affect the situation 
of Belgium ? The very foundation of the treaty 
to respect the independence of Belgium was the 


* supposition that when either France or Germany 


should attempt to use Belgium as a jumping-off 
ground against the other, it would be at the 
cost of arraigning Britain on the opposing side. 

But years before the war broke out the Brit- 
ish Fleat was placed at the disposal of France, 
under a cunning arrangement that could not 
possibly deceive those against whom it was di- 
rected, and on whom theresponsibility of meeting 
it fell. All they had to consider, then, in mak- 
ing their plans, was whether, with the British 
Naval force against them, and rapidity of action 
more than ever necessary by reason of their 
strangulation at sea, tbe employment of the 
British Expeditionary force against them was 
too dear a price too pay for the advantages of a 
passage through Belgium. Whether the Ger- 
man military authorities blundered or not, they 
decided to take the risk. 

There is no escaping, then, from the conclu- 
sion that British statesmen deliberately planned 
some years ago to placs the country in such a 
position that the outbreak of the war must ine- 
vitably have involved both the participation of 


| Britain and the invasion of Belgium. So much, 


then, for the canting reference to honour and 
the preservation of the independence of small 
nations —such as the Boers, for instance ! 

It is not for us to say that there is anything 
to be ashamed of in admitting that the war has 
an economic basis. It is certainly more honest 
than throwing it back upon such humbug as 
the ‘‘honour of the British nation.” But it has 
this disadvantage in the eyes of the ruling class 
—it leaves this clear issue facing the working 
class (who are to do the fighting) : what econo- 
mic advantage are they going to gather as the 
reward of the blood they spill, the lives they 
sacrifice, and the miseries they endure through 
this most ghastly of all ghastly wars ? 

To this question their masters have but one 
reply, and that is based on an economic fallacy. 
They say that as the result of humbling Ger- 
many British trade will expand and there will 
be plenty of work for everybody. Only so long 
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as the ruling class can maintain the belief in 
this fallacy among the working class can they 
hope to get working-class support for their wars. 
The old “bull dog breed” brand of “ patriot- 
ism’’ is nearly dead —agwthe War Office recog- 
nised when, ip their great recruiting campaign 
of a few month ago, they abandoned their time. 
worn policy of trying to convince the worker 
that he has a ‘’glorious heritage” to fight for, 


and appealed to him on the ground that civil | 


life iad such poor prospects to offer him that he 
would he better off in the Army. 

The contention that the crushing of Germany 
would lead to an extension of British trade and 
plenty of work for the British worker is plans- 
ible and perhaps partly true. British trade may 
certainly expand, but then the curious thing is 
that expansion is its normal condition, yet un- 
employment accompanies the unceasing growth 
of “ Britain’s prosperity.” 

Extracts from two Government publications 
will knock the bottom clean out of the argument 
that the expansion of British trade necessarily 
means less unemployment for British workers. 

The 55th No. of the “Statistical Abstract” 

(Cd. 4258) published in 1908, gives the follow- 
ing information (p. 69) : 
1897 

Total exports of the £ & 
United Kingdom 234,219,708 426,035,083 

Proportion per head 
of population £5 170. 2d. £9 13s. 3d. 
{The figures refer to the produce of the United 

Kingdom only.) 

In ten years, it will be seen, the total exports 
of home produce almost doubled, aud even as 
regards proportion to population, jumped up 
from £29 53 10d. to £48 6s. 3d. per family of 
five people. Now w' at was the result upon un- 
employment ? Has this gigantic increase in the 
national exports prov..sd “plenty of work”? 

The Local Government Board’s “Statistical 
Memoranda” Cd. 4671 tells us that the average 
unemployment among T'rade Unions making 
returns was, in 1897, 3°65; in 1907, 4:3. 

So we arrive at the result, fatal to the argu- 
ment that the seizure of Germany’s trade must 
mean “plenty of work for the British worker,” 
that this vast increase of exporta which took 
place in a single decade, was actually accom- 
panied by an increase of unemployment. The 
reason of this is very simple. [t is due to that 
unceasing improvement in machinery which is 
constantly miking human productive energy 
more fertile and eaabling each worker to pro- 
duce more wealth in a given time. ° 

Now what would be the effect of Great Britain 


1907 


capturing a large portion of (iermanysa export | 


trade? I'he capivalist economists say that it 
would result in the absorption of the uuem- 
ployed. Suppose we accep! that, even thon 
what is the position ? 

One of the first effects of a decrease in unem- 
ploymant is the rise of wages, as is indicated 
by the following figures from the Local Govern- 
ment Board's Cu. 4671 (p. 44) : 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 460 
1903 5°30 
1904 ; 68 
1905 ‘ 5°6 ; 
» 1906 ‘5 4°] ‘i 
It will be noticed that there is a fall, a rise, 
and a second fall of unemployment recorded in 
the above table, and in agreement therewith, a 
rise, a fall, and a second rise of wages. 
Wages are the price of labour power. Labour 
power, like other commodities, cannot be sold 


Unemploy’t 3°65 
3:15 
2°40 
2°85 
3 80 


Year 


1704 
1787 
1770 
1747 
1737 
1728 
1735 


1757 


in the face of cheaper and effi sient competitors. | 


It has one such competitor machinery. 
Think what the general nature of the pres 
sure of machinery upon labour power is. It is 
not that this pressure is only asserted when and 
where some new invention has appeared. No, 
on the contrary there are many labour saving 
devices which are anything but new which atill 
have not altogether displaced the means which 
were in use before them, though they are con- 
quering fresh ground every day. The steam 
plough is an example in farming, the morticing 


Wages 162°3 | 
5 166°5 | 


| 


| EVERY SUNDAY as under: 


machine in joinery, and the Linotype Compos- | 


—SS— 


| 








} our midst. 
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ing Machine in printing. in _ 
In almost every field of industry the workers 
know that what they are doing by hand can be 


done quicker with machinery, and what they are | 


doing with machinery can be done atill quicker 
with more efficient machinéry. Take the cylinder 
machine in printing. First a worker is neces. 
sary to “lay on” the she¢ts of paper and another 


to “take off.” Then the invention of “flyers” | 


knocked out the latter, and the perfection of a 
pneumatic appliance made the “layer-on"’ re- 


¢ dundant. Yet to-day there are probably far 


more machines in operation without flyers than 
there are with the “laying on”’ apparatus. 

So it is in every branch of industry. At every 
point operations are being performed by the 
means that are cheapest to day, but at every 
point also other and more highly developed 
means are trying tooust the old. They can only 


advance by cheapening the productive process, | 


that is, by economising the labour cost. 

It is clear from this that a rise in wages, de. 
sirable as this is, is after all a handicap on 
labour power. At a given price it offers a given 
resistence to the advance of its competitor, ma- 
chinery ; but a rise in that price (a rise in wages) 
at once encourages the introduction of machin- 
ery which will enable the work to be done by 
fewer men. ° 

For instance, suppose ten men with horse 
ploughs can plough a field at the same cost as 
three men with a steam plough outfit. If all 
their wages go up 5a. the steam plough at once 
becomes the cheaper means, because the advance 
of wages is only 153. on three men, while in the 
other case the rise affects ten men, and amvuunts 
to 50s. 

So it is sen that the inevitable result of the 
capturing of German trade must be aftera little 
that machinery would advance and, by displac- 
ing workers, provide a new unemployed army. 
This indeed always happens with the expansion 
of trade. Tue exports of British products in- | 
creased by over £50,000,000 in the Single year 
1906-7, yet 30 easily did machinery absorb the 
“shock” that, instead of there being “ plenty 
of work,” unemployment rose from 4'1 to 4:3! 

S> much, then, for the ecoaomic fallacy with 
which the masters, with their tales of their pre 
parations for capturing German trade, try to 
make the worksra think they are interested in | 
the issue of the war. The workers are wage- | 





slaves, and as such they are and always must 
be sabjsct t> econonic laws which govern the | 
wages system. An unemployed army snitable 
to the capitalist requirements of the time iz one | 
of the constant provisions of the vosration of 
those laws —working through tha devalopment 
of machinery. No matter how trade may ex- | 
pand, or whether the Germain masters rule the 
country or the Eaglish masters coatinus to do 
80, this unemployed army will coatiaue ty be | 
produced, and will datermine the main coali- | 
tions of working-class existence. | 
To ad lition, to take a job from a German in 
order to give it toa B-iton still leaves unem- | 
ploymsat ia the working clisa and the unem 
ployed German simply follows the job to this | 
country, and thus uoemployinsnt is again in | 


lhe quastion for ths workiag elass, then, is not 
that of British or G+rmin victory, siaca either | 
event will leave them waga-siaves living upon | 
wages. Under Garman rule th)39 wages cannot 
be r2ducad lower than under British, for every | 
British workingman knows that the masters who | 
are shouting 89 loudly to day for us to go and | 
die in defence of our shackels and tieir shekels, 
have left no stone unturnad to force wages to | 
the lowest possible limits. The question, then, | 
before the workers, is the abolition of the whole 
social system of which war an‘ unemployment 
are integral parts, and the establishment of go- | 
ciety upon the basis of common ownership of the 
means of production — the establishment, that 


is, of SOCIALISM. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


/PROPAGANDA MEETINGS | 


ARE HELD 


MARINE PARADE AT 11.15 a.m, 
and 7.30 p.m. 
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| modern militarism, and 
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THE PURPOSE AND METHOD 
OF COLONISATION. 


:0: 


Continued from last issue. 
= 


| Atrextion has already been drawn to a good 


deal of conclusive evidence exposing the hum- 
bug and hypocrisy of the assertion that the 
“civijsed”’ white man’s effort in the Colonies is 


| iM any way disinterested, an4 prompted by a 


desire for the amelioration and uplifting of the 
status of the natives. The Socialist’'s suspicion 
is, of course, immediately aroused by the simple 
facts that (1) the missionary is ever closely 


| followed by keen business men and concession 


hunters, and that (2) the boasted “inherent 
superiority ’’ of the “imperially thinking,” white 
saviours frankly and emphatically discount any 


| relationship other than domineering distinction 
| from the teeming millions of coloured, and 


especially black subject races For our prein- 
diced opponents, however, it will be necessary 
to enquire more into the ways in which the in- 
terests and affairs of the natives are safeguarded 
and handled by the white intruders, to perceive 


| the real objective of colonieation. Before enter- 


ing into more details as to the methods em- 
ployed, we will, however, take the opportunity 
to show that the aforementioned “fine qualities” 
of our masters and their apologetic agents are 
coupled with a colossal amount of impudence 
and effrontery. A few examples will suffice. 

_Among the pretexts which our “disinterested ” 
pioneers of civilisation use in justification of 
their missions and interference in the natives’ 
affairs, we find the former “deploring,” and 
and asserting that they are out to‘ eradicate,” 
such evils as the precariousness and insecurity 
of primitive man’s conditions of existence, their 
inter-tribal warfare, their ignorance, supersti- 
tions. etc. 

Now, it would no doubt bea highly laudable 


| action for anyone to endeavour to bring light 


and leading to such tribal societies as are actu- 
ally afflicted with a similar state of Ye But, 
how should we describe, if not as a piece of 


| colossal impudence, such pretence of remedying 
| and uplifting coming, as it does, froma quarter 


where men have long béen at their wits’ end to 


| kaow how to grapple with the “ gigantic pro- 


blems” of ever increasing poverty aud misery, 
perplex 
Europe to-day ? How should we name otherwise 
than as gross insults, such pretensions coming 
from qusrters where even “ever grin ling labour 
does noi always guarantee sustenance or secu- 
rity; where you still have oppression of the 
weak by the strong, and where you have a con- 
ditioa of things which, at any rate, was foreign 
to the barbarities evan of darker ages”? (Vide 
Llovd George's statement at Cardiff. 3: LAZ 11) 

Trival warfare! There, no dou!t, the savage 
and the birbarian have so oething to learn from 
their saperior brethren, proviled, ot c Jurae, they 


| have now yet had a sample of “white superi- 


ority’ by haviag tueir villages burned to the 
grouad by the most up-to-date methods of 
finding themselves 
forced into increasing toil on the plantations of 
Christian exploiters. 

Were a party of African or other aborigines 
to arrive in these days on ths “highly civilised ” 


| continent of Europe, their own achievements on 
| the battlefield would certainly and rightly ap- 
| pear to them mere childsplay as compared with 


the orgies of blood, fire, aad rapine that “our” 


| chiefs are capable of engineering, not only on 


laud, but on the sea and in the air. As far back 
as 1838) William Howitt wrote in his “ Popular 
History of the Treatment of the Natives by the 
Europsans in all their Colonies” : : 


“The barbarities and desperate outrages of 
the so-called Christian race, throughout every 
region of the world, and upon every people 
they have been able to subdue, are not to be 
paralleled by those of any other race. however 
fierce, however untaught, and however reckless 
of mercy and of shame, in any age of the 
earth.” 


Apart from the unceasing class-war that is 
raging inside every civilised Christian nation 


| between the confiscators of the means of lifeand 


the disinherited masses who can only exist by 


| selling themselves, body and soul, to the former 
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appropriators, the agents of our “ ee. 
masters and ‘great intellectuals” have to admit 
that, asa rule, peace (i.e., the peaceable division 
of the pieces) between the different nations can 
only be preserved on condition of being armed 
to the teeth, and applying every new technical 
discovery, as fast as it is made, to the instru- 
ments of destruction. Nay, so brilliant and 
beneficient are the results of “our education” 
and of the gospel of the Prince of Peace, that— 
as the experience in Ireland, for example, has 


shown—even the fclk of one and the samecom- | 
munity can be persuaded to drill and arm | 


against one another ! 

And from such quarters comes the pretence 
of concern about the evile of tribal warfare 
existing in continents thousands of miles away, 
amongst peoples who are despised and held in 
utter contempt by the Christian nations! The 


unblushing effrontery of it! Just imagine those | 


who do not care a rap about the welfare of their 
fellows at home; imagine those who could stand 
by in perfect composure, during the recent 
Balkan atrocities, hearing week in and week out 
the poignant tales of the wholesale devastation 


of innocent peasants’ villages; imagine those 


who are to day responsible for: 


“Battlefields Covered With Dead” 
“Brilliant Bayonet Fighting” 
“Great Slaughter of Germans” ; 


imagine, if you can, those intellectually bankrupt 


and morally decrepit apologists for the powers | 


that be, to be capable and anxious of decently 


educating or bettering the lot of anybody, let | 


alone obscure savages ! 


Also the ignorance and superstitions of primi- | 
tive peoples have long worried our masters. | 


Hence, with their almost proverbial disinteres- 


tedness, missions were organised and are now | 


tumbling over one another in an endeavour— 
well backed by guns and bayonets—to en- 
lighten the ignorant on these points and to 
teach them reverence for, and awe and worship 
of the “unknown” and the “unseen” which, 
rightly interpreted, mean—the Christian Capi- 


tt: fat. 

Probably the interpretation which we place 
on this claim of “enlightenment” will not be 
seriously disputed by its authors or our oppo- 
nents, and therefore we say no more sbout it. 
Who, indeed, could take seriously or see any- 
thing but humbug in such a claim, coming from 
a quarter where the mass of the people are 
steeped in profound ignorance and obsequious 


superstitions? What detrimental superstition | 
is there amongst savages that does not find its | 


corollary amongst the so-called civilised white 


ples of to-day? Think only of the present | 


uropean war with its mantfold tragic phases 
and consequences to the age-long dispossessed 


“labouring poor”— horrors which would be in- — 
conceivable in any sane system of society where | 
actual science could be diffused among the 

people, instead of that abominable apology that | 


goes to-day by the name of education. _ 

Of course, the neceasity for the deliberate 
inculcation of the conventional lies will be suffi- 
ciently clear when we realize that the wealth and 


wer of the bourgeoisie are bound up with and | 
he ignorance and superstition | 


ependent upon t ; 
of the mass of wealth-producing people. _ 
But the bluff which veils the real intentions 


of the colonisers is not the worst of the evil. | 
Just as this civilisation, based, as it is, on the | 


capitalist mode of production, bas the inexorable 
tendency to more and more impoverish and 
degrade the white peoples, in the same way 
many, and certainly not the mere imaginary 
evils afflicting the coloured races to-day in tro- 
pical and sub-tropical countries, are directly due 
to the contact with the civilised European who 
‘‘means business.” Whether we refer to the 


abominations of the caravan and carrying sys | 


tem, which condemns thousands of blacks, in- 
cluding women and children, to carry heavy 
burdens of colonial produce over tracks of hun- 


dreds of miles; or to the revolting labour- | 
recruiting methods, by which the unsuspecting | 


natives are practically forced to work on plan 
tations or in mines, often in deadly climes 
thousands of miles from their homelands (under 
conditions of which they bad not the slightest 
notion); or whether we refer to the flourishing 
slave traffic, pure and simple, it is cbvious that 
those horrors were unknown in the Colonies 
before the advent of the rubber speculators, 
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cocoa and tea-planters, soap-boilers and influ- 


' ential Christian bootblack dealers. 
With regard to the last mentioned evils, we | 


have it on the authority of, amongst many 


others, the British Anti-Slavery and Aborigines | 


Protection Society, that the exercise ot force to 
secure labour for the colonies is increasing. In an 


official letter to the ‘Daily Chronicle” (23.7.14) | 
| the eaid Society stated : 


“AN OFFICIAL DEFINITION OF 
SLAVERY. 


“To Tae Epitor Daily Chronicle. 


“In view of the increase in the exercise of 
force to secure labour for tropical regions, seri- 
ous developments in the South Seas, and pro- 
posals now being made in British East Africa, 
the committee of this society appealed to Mr. 
Harcourt to declare publicly that in the opin- 
ion of his Majesty’s Colonial advisers forced 
labour for private profit is a form of slavery 
and will not be tolerated within the British 
Dominions. 

“Upon this important issue Mr. Harcourt 
has given us permission to say that, in his 
opinion, the proposition contained in the 
society's letter ‘that forced labour for private 
profit amounts to slavery appears to him to be 
self-evident.’ ; 

“This eminently satisfactory reply brings 
the Colonial Office into harmony upon this 
cardinal issue with the Foreign Office, for to 
Sir Edward Grey is due this definition of 
modern slavery. 

“At the same time we beg to point out that 
not only in foreign territories, for which we 
have treaty obligations, but even in certain 
British territories forced labour for private 

ofit a rs to be increasing. : 
ey ee TRAVERS BUXTON, Secretary. 

“JOHN H. HARRIS, 
“Organising Secretary. 
‘Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society, July 21, 1914.” 


It may be left to a future occasion to record 
some of the ugly and harrowing revelations that 
have recently been made concerning the slave 


traffic in various dominions, amongst others’ | 
| Angola, British New Guinea, the New Hebrides, | 
| and East Africa. We will only say that adver- 

| tisemen 
' appear as freely in the Colonial Press asforany | 
| other merchanise. Mr. Cadbury, according to a 

| statement in the “Daily Chronicle,” actually | 
received an offer of a cocoa plantation, the | 
“assets” of which included “200 black labourers | 


“seeking to buy and sell labourers” 


£3,555,” and at the annual meeting of the Anti- 


Slavery Society, Sir Geo. King-Hall said that | 
“the state of affairs in the New Hebrides was | 
Acts had | 


occurred in the Islands which were a blot and | 


scandalous and disgreceful. 


a slur on a chivalrous nation.” 


So far, then, is the white man’s mission from | 
improving the conditions of the backward races, | 
| that the latter’s real misery and degradation - | 
only begins at the contamination with the civi- 


lised. Indeed, the springing up of ‘protection 


societies” points to the fact, alarming to the | 


exploiters of the Colonies, that in many districts, 


especially in Australia, the havcc caused through | 
| such contamination is so great that “‘ preserva- 


tive” measures form to-day a good deal of con- 
troversy. 


Direct slavery , properly so-called, is, of course, © 


not the desired ultimate aim and end of our 
Colonisers ; imbued. as they are, with a keen 
eense of responsibility in carrying out their 


| “cultural trust,” our masters have always had 
_ an ‘‘angellic” antipathy against the exercise of 


force in connection with the “labour question.” 
The “ civilising mission ” wil] not be terminated, 
and the “native problem” will not be consi 
dered to be satisfactorily solved, so long as the 
ideal wagee-system, under which the Christian 


nations so harmoniously and gloriouely thrive | 


and prosper, is incomplete in the Colonies. 
However, we will next confine ourselves to 
deal with some of the methods employed for the 
purpose of bringing about the desired result, 
or—as Dr. Dernberg, the late German Imperial 


| Secretary for the Colonies, on 22nd June last, 


at a visit to the London Chamber of Commerce, 
said: “The great question of how to deal with 
all mankind of darker colour; how the white 
man was to retain his hold and domination over 
them whilst at the same time fulfilling the cul- 


a 
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| tural trust imposed upon the more advanced 


peoples to improve the condition of the back- 
ward races.’ And to set at ease those who might 
shrug their shoulders at what has been and 
what will still be said about the methods of the 
foreigner (as if the same did not apply to the 


| British Dominions) Dr. H. E. Dernburg’s assur- 


ance that “ whenever he was in a difficulty as to- 
how a certain Colonial problem ought to be 
handled, he had found a solujicn in the study 


| of British methods” will suffice. 


F Rank. 
(To be Continued.) 


LLOYD GEORGE AS OLD MOORE. 
:0: 

Mr. David Lloyd George is one of the mainstays 
and props of the Liberal Government. It is 
claimed for him by his paymasters, not only that 
he is a very Solomon of stateemanly wisdom, 
but also that he is the type, if not the spirit in- 
carnste, of democracy. According to these, the 
masters whom he serves, the far-seeing acumen 
of this ‘‘little Weleh Jawyer” is equalled only 
by his demccratic candour, hie persistent and 
irrepressible veracity in all his dealings with 
“the people.” 

Of course, it is not for the opponent of the 
master class and their bireliogs to quarrel with 
the statement that the intellectual cazacity of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
veracity are on a par. It is more to the point to 
present the reader with material which might 
enable him to form an opinion fcr himself 
regarding tbe relative capacity of the Lloyd 
Georgian mental powers and his capacity for 
controlling one of them— bis imagination. 

The following extracts are taken from “ Par- 
liamentary Debates’ (Vol. 65, No. 105), and 
occur in the prccess of the official report of the 
debates which took place in the House of Com- 
mons on July 23, 1914. 


[Mr. Lloyd George.} “My hon. Friend bas 
referred also to the question of armaments. 
The right hon. Gentleman the member for 
West Birmingham ‘aid, in future what are you 
going to tax when you want more money? He 
also not merely assumed but stated that you 
could not depend upon any economy in arma- 
mente. [ think Baits not so. I think he wilb 
find that next year there will be a substantial 
economy without interfering in the slightest 
degree with the efficiency of the Navy. The 
expenditure of the last few years bas been 
very largely for the purpose of meeting what 
is recognised to be a temporary emergency. 
, I think there are symptoms, not 
merely here but in other lande, not merely that. 
the industrial clasees, but that the financial 
interests of the world are getting alarmed. | 
have always thought )ou could not arrest them 
by mere political moves against them and by 
mere political criticism. I have always thought. 
you could not arrest them by motives of hu- 
manity, and I regret that that is eo. I am firmly 
of opinion that they will only be arrested when 
the great financial interests of the world begin 
to realise what a menace they are to capital, to 
property, to industry, to the prosperity of the 
world, and I think they are beginning to. 
realise it. . . . ; 

“Tt is very difficult for one nation to ar- 
rest this very terrible development. You can- 
not do it. You cannot when other nations are 
spending buge sums of morey which are not 
merely weapons of defence, but are equally 
wespons of attack. I realise that, but the en- 
couraging symptom which I observe is that 
the movement against it is a cosmopolitan one 
and an international one. Whether it will 
bear fruit this year or next year, that I am not 
sure of, but I am certain that it will come. I 
can see signs, distinct signs, of reaction 
throughout the world. Take a veighbour of 
ours. Our relations are very much better than 
they were a few years ago. There is none of 
that snarling which we used to see, more 
especially in the Press of those two great, I 
will not say rival nations, but two great Em- 
pires. The feeling is better between them. 
They begin to realise they can co-operate for 
common ends, and that the points of co oper- 
ation are greater and more numerous and more 

important than the points of possible contro- 
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versy. All thie is to the good.” 

Now, then. Mr. Lloyd George, the particularly 
brilliant star of the Liberal constellation, as late 
as July 23rd saw “signs, distinct signs” of a re- 
action against armaments that led him to pro- 
phesy “substantial economy” in armaments 
next year. This, mark, was three weeks after 
the assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand and his wife—the historic event which 

rovided for Austria the opportunity to present 
i ultitnatum to Servia—it was, in fact, the 
very day on which the ultimatum was launched. 

Mr. Lloyd George, as a member of the Bri- 
tish Cabinet, can be held to have very early and 
complete information concerning international 
political events. On the 23rd of July, and for 
some days before, the signs and portent were, 


to the man in the street, indicative of anything | 


but that “reaction throughout the world” 
against armaments which the Liberal lawyer 
professed to be impressed with. Was the Chan- 
cellor’s intellect, then, despite the advantage of 
his inside knowledge of things from Marconies 
downward, not equal to the task of reading 
correctly the omens so obvious to other people, 
or was his florid imagination playing him 
tricks? In other words, was he, when he de- 
‘clared that he could see ‘distinct signs” of a 
reaction throughout the world against arma- 
ments, and that he thought that in respect of 
these “next year there will be substantial eco- 
‘nomy " —was he when he expressed himself thus, 
merely a fool or simply a liar ? 

Whichever the answer may be, the diary of 
the next few days following Mr. Lloyd George's 
windy speech in the House of Commons, is 
hardly such as to bring to the prophet “honour 
in his own country.” For instance: _ 


Jaly 23.—“I think there are symptoms, not 
merely here but in other lands . .-—Mr. 
Lloyd George in the Commons. 

-Jaly 23.—Austrian ultimatum to Servia. 

» 28.—Austria declares war. 

Aug. 1.—Germany declares war on Russia. 

»  4.—Gt. Britain declares war on Germany. 
» 6.—Austria declares war on Russia. 

», 12.—Britain declares war on Austria. 

» 16.—Japs present ultimatum to Germany. 


One other point may be usefully noticed here. 
The hired spokesman of the ruling class—the 
class Who establish and control the armaments 
of the world—says that in his opinion arma- 
ments cannot be arrested by “motives of hu- 


manity,” but only by the fear that they are a | 


“menace to capital, to property, to industry, to 


the prosperity of the world” (meaning, of course, | 


by “‘the world,” the capitalists, for whom alone 
he speaks). 


That motives of humanity will never lead the | 
master class to disarm is quite true. It is the | 
blood of the workers which, in the main, pays | Using 8 we 
| with a hobby is likely to become a waster in | 


| and wholesome food. (‘‘ Leader,” 11.9.13). And 


the red levy of war. As long as working-class 
life and suffering are the coin in which war is 
paid for, our masters will be ready enough for 
butchery on the grand scale It is significant 
how light-heartedly they launch a hundred thou. 


sand working men into the field of death, and | 
Such | 
material costs them nothing. How different, | 


call for further hundreds of thousands. 


however, was their tone when they were called 
upon to ‘build against Germany”! Then our 
masters went crawling and whining to their 


German rivals, like whipped cura, begging and | 


praying for cessation of “the mad race for ar. 


maments.” It is the cost of war they do not like | 
—the “blood” they do not mind (it is not 
theirs), but the treasure—ah! that is a very | 


different matter. 
Motives of humanity ! 
counted for much in any ruling class—and 


never will. Plimsoll proved that true of a pre- | 
| Hear! hear! Mr. General, but, of course, not | 
| about wiping away the barriers between the 


vious generation--Lloyd George with his new 


load line for ships proved it true of this gene- | 
ration. The safety and continuous growth of | 


their property are ail that our masters are con- 
cerned with, and that is th real meaning of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s words. NEn. 


~ ———— 


BIRMINGHAM. 
All sympathisers with the Party in the Bir. 
mingham district who require information as to 
joining, etc., should communicate with 


E JESPER, 74 MURDOCK ROAD, 
HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. 
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No, they have never | 
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THE MOTIVE BEHIND THE 
SCOUT”’ MOVEMENT. 

:0: 
For over a century and a half Lancashire has 


STANDARD. 


been the centre of the greatest sweating system | 


the world has ever known, and a glance through 
the pages of working-class history reveals facts 
that makes the blood boil to think of ; how for 
years the little children of the working men 
were driven into factories at the age of six and 
eight, when mere babies, to work their poor 
little bodies away from early morn till evé, week 
in week out, year in year out, till they eventu- 
ally went down to early graves, providing luxury 
and enjoyment for the heartless scoundrels who 
opposed tooth and nail all legislation attempting 
to improve the lot of factory workers. 

It is, therefore, with curious feelings that we 
read in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian” of the lst 
July last, the report of a meeting held in Man- 
chester at which Gen. Sir R. Baden-Powell 
delivered a speech in support of an appeal for 
£250,000 for the Boy Scout Movement. 

The meeting was composed of business men, 
and the slimy unctuousness of the address was 
worthy of its listeners, the offsprings of the 
worst hypocrites known to history. 

Our poor little kiddies who, in the majority 
of cases, get their schooling while earning their 
dearly bought bread, are to be roped in and 
taught “to co-operate with ea-h other for the 
good of the country.” Why? A little further 
on the noble general explains. He said, when 
asking his audience to contribute liberally, “I 
do not want you to do that merely out of a spirit 
of charity, but rather from a busiaess point of 
view.” Thus he exposes the hypocrisy of the 
whole thing. He says in so many words that 
the movement is not advocated for what good it 
may do the boys but in the interest of the master 
class. When we hear of capitalists, who have 
gained their wealth through the sweating and 
murdering of their white slaves, stepping for 
ward and contributing hundreds of pounds toa 
movement of this sort, it behoves us at once to 
look beneath the surface and see what prompts 
their sudden and alarming generosity. Men who 
are willing to stop at nothing, not even murder, 
for the sake of a few hundreds per cent., don’t 
throw away good money for nothing, and a 
careful examination of Baden-Powell’s address 


will show the particular way in which the | 


masters will benefit. 
We will make a few extracts from his speech 
for purposes of illustration. He says “ We try 


| to teach them (the Boy Scouts) one or more 
handicrafts. Call them hobbies if you like, but | 


hobbies lead to energy and inventiveness and to 
using fingers as well as brains, so that no man 


later life.” Of what use are wasters to the mas- 


ters? money invested in them would not yield | 
| an adequate profit. “Then we try to give the | 
| boys health by teaching them to look after | 


themseives. Millions of hours’ werk are lust 
now-a-days through ill-health,” not to speak of 
the annoyance and loss of profit caused by sick 
employees interrupting and putting out of time 


| the steady and mechanical flow of daily opera 


tions. ‘ We try to teach them to be helpful to 
others . 


service for men generally, and for his (!) country, 
and into self-sacrifice. 
to a great extent artificial, (!) and the more 
classes mix with each other the greater friends 
will they become, the better will they recognise 


each other’s merits, and the better will they be | 


able to co-operate for the good of the country.” 


that common corduroy clad country that lives in 
hack alleys and feeds (sometimes) on boiled 


beef (!) and carrots. And now for the climax. | 
| “At any rate let me come still neirer to you 
| gentlemen in Manchester, 


We will find from 
experience that the boys who cultivate the ideas 
and habits of the Boy Seouts prove more useful 
to employers of labour, they do their duty not 
from fear of punishment, but because it is their 
business to play the game to the best of their 
ability Their discipline is fouaded on that 
playing for their side, and not for themselves. 
They come into business for what they can contri 
bute to tt, not for what they can get out of ut.” 
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The above extracts give the key to the whole 
| business. The value of the movement is that it 
| will turn out boys with all those virtues suitable 
| for steady, obedient, self-sacrificing workers, 

who will die rather than do anything to injure 

their employers, and it will make human labour- 

power more efficient and cheaper. ‘The boys are 
| taught how to husband their energies and live 
cheaply. What effect will this have on the lot 
of the working class? Wealth will be turned 
out by fewer workers; there will be more com- 
petition for fewer jobs; wages will fall. Thus 
by reducing waste to a minimum, lowering the 
necessary wages, and increasing the unemployed 
army, the Boy Scout movement is shewn to be 
anti-working class and in the integests of the 
masters. 

If further proof is required let us glance at 
those who contributed so lavishly to the fund. 








in that way be has learnt service | 
to his fellowman, and the idea enlarges into | 
| the masters adopt towards it. Religious move- 





The barriers are | 
| ete., are backed liberally by the masters, then 





| ing” the workers’ lot, without attae 


| ceived its recompense. 


| The Fine Cotton Spinners & Doublers Associa. 


tion, who or several occasions lately have locked 
out their workers, contributed £250. Pilkington 
Bros., the famous glass manufacturers, one of 
the largest firms in St. Helens, contributed 
£100. One of the brothers is a Liberal and the 
other is a Tory. Who said Liberal capitalist 
and Tory capitalist interests are not identical ? 
Lord Ashton, the carpet manufacturer of Lan- 
caster, whose workmen were recently out on 
strike, contributed £25. And to clinch the ar- 
gument a big engineering firm named Mather 
& Platt, Ltd., sent the following letter to Baden- 
Powell, which appeared in the ‘Manchester 
Guardian” of the same day (1.7.14). “As we find 
that the boys in these works who are Scouts 
make the best workmen, every encouragement 
will be given to extend the movement amongst 
them, and we are therefore glad to support your 
appeal by giving a promise of £500 to the En- 
dowment Fund. There seems to be little doubt 
that the Boy Scout training tends to produce a 
better class of workman all round, and we hope 
that many other large employers of labour will 
answer your appeal in a generous spirit.” We 
think no more damning evidence could have 
been produced than that contained in this letter. 

The whole speech by Baden- Powell, following 
the old time-dishonoured game, is invested with 
that slobbering religious humbug we know ec 
well, that pretends to be interested in the spiri- 
tual welfare of the children. Fancy putting on 
the pretence of the children’s welfare before 
those who are responsible for the state of affairs 
obtaiaing in Lancashire at present. Father 
Vaughan, speaking at Liverpool on Sept. 10th, 


| 1913, said that passing through Lancashire he 
| could not help being struck by the smal! stature 
| of the lads. Round Liverpool and Manchester 


towns, small, badly-grown, bow-legged, and 
narrow-chested lads. Many boys and young men 


| looked bleached, not to say aneinic, a8 though 


they suffered from want of oxygen, nitrogen, 


those who are the cause of these conditions re- 
sponded nobly to B.-P.’s appeal ! |! 

Another of your heroes, O working men is, 
therefore, at the bottom, but another of the tools 
of the master class. All the go called great men 
of today, whether soldiers, sailors. clerics, or 
politicians, are only the holders of briefs for the 
capitalists. “All are but ministers to wealth, 
and feed its mortal flame.” 

The measure of a movement's value to the 
working class is to be gauged by the attitude 


ments, land movements, Boy Scout movements, 


obviously these movements are in the interest 
of the masters and against the workers’ interests. 
The Socialist movement has the undying anta- 
gonism of the masters, then obviously workers 
should back it. In spite of Powell's soft pbrase 


classes, the class war existe and mnust continue 
to exist until the exploiting class is wiped out 


| of exstence. 


he whole vast edifice of modern civilisation 
i8 built upon the basis of exploitation, and all 
meansare employed to provide the most efficient 
exploitable material When workers firmly 
grasp this elementary factthe cries of those who 


“boost” the various movements for “improv- 
) 


me y Killy the 
exploiting system itself, will fall upon deaf ears 
Py , 
and the good work we are doing will have ra- 
Gr. MeCLatcuir. 
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8.P.GC.B. LECTURE LIST FOR SEPTEMBER. 
(LONDON DISTRICT.) | 


SUNDAYS 6th. 


Battersea, Prince's Head 11.30 C. Baggett 
, ; 7-30 J. Fitzgerald 
Claptor, N., hensinghal! Rd. 7-30 A. L. Cox 
Edm onton Green 7.30 G. Seech 
Finsbury Park 3 30 A. Kohn 
forest Gate, (Station) 7-30 J. Ward 
Hampstead, Jack Straw’s (Castle 11.30 C. Elliott 
Hyde Park (Marble Arch) 7 30 F. Vickers 
tiford (staticn) 7.30 A. Leslie 
Kensington, Portobello Rd. Laner Rd. 7.30 A. Barker 
Manor @ark, Earl of Essex 11.8C A. Jacobs 
7.30 J. Brown 
11.30 B. Young 
7-30 S. Blake 
11.30 D.B. Campbell 
7.30 H. Jo 
11.30 A. Wallis 
7.30 A. Anderson 
4.0 A. Jacobs 


Paddington, Prince of Wales 
Peckham Triangle 
Tooting Broadway 


Tottenham, West Green Cnr. 
Victoria Park 
Walham Green Church 7.30 E.Fairbrother 
Walthamstow, Hoe-st 7.30 T. W. Lobb 
Wood Grn., Jolly Butchers Hill 11.30 R. Reynolds 

: 7.80 A.W. Pearson 


13th. 
C. Elliott 


R. Reynolds 
A. L. Cox 

A. Kohn 

J. Wtay 

A. W. Pearson 
B. Young 

C. Parker 

J. Fitzgerald 
T. W. Lobb 
C. Baggett 
A. Anderson 
A. W. Pearson 
E. Fairbrother 
G. h 

H. all 

B. Young 

A. Jacobs 

T. W. Lobb 


20th. 
A. Barker 
F. Vickers 
T. W. Lobb 
A. Kohn 
A. Anderson 
A. Cox 
E> Lake 
J. Fitzgerald 


C. Baggett 

R. Reynolds 
E. Fairbrother 
J. Ward 

C. Elliott 

H. Joy 

A. W.Pearson 
G. Seech 

B. Young 

A. Bays 


27th. 
FE. Lake 
H. Joy 
A. Bavs 


A. W. Pc arson 
E. Fairbrother 


j. Wray 
A. Jacobs 
J. Le Carte 
J. Ward 
H. Cooper 
R. Reynolds 
J. Fitzgerald 
T. Wilks 
A. Wallis 
A. Barker 
. Elliott 
. W. Lobb 
.L Cox 
. Baggett 
. Vickers 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system“or 
society based upon the common own.- 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in'the 
interest of the whole community. | 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 
Britain 


Great 


HOLDS— 

THAT society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(z.e., land, factories, railways, ete.) by the 
capitalist or master class. and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 


a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who duce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 


MONDAYS.— Islington, Highbury Cnr. 8.30. N. Kensington, Lancaster Rd., Portobello Rd., 8. 

WEDNESDAYS.—East Ham, The Cock, 8.30, Peckham Triangle 8.30. Wood Green, Westbury Av., 8. 
Kilburn, Victoria Rd., 8. Waltamstow, Hoe St. Station, 8.30. 

THURS DAYS.—Tottenham,St. Ann’s Rd., 8.80. Elthorne-rd., Highgate, N. Queen'’s-rd., Dalston, 8.30. 
Ilford, Station, 8. Battersea, Mossbury-rd., Lavender-hill, 8. Chelsea, World’s End, 8. 

FRIDAYS.—Tooting Broadway, 8.30. Harold Road, Upton Park, 8.80. Marylebone, Lord High Ad- 
miral, Church-st., 8. 

SATURDAYS.— Wimbledon Broadway, 8 pm. Amburst Pk., Stamford Hill, 8. Gravesend, Clock 
Tower, 8. Edmonton, Silver-st. Pk. Gates, 8 Kilburn, Victoria-rd., 8.30. Stcke Newington, 
Palantine-rd., 8. Harrow, St. Ann’s Rd., Greenhill, 8. Fulham, Vale Rd., King’s Rd., 8. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
193, Grays Inn Roap, Lonpon, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—A. Jones, Sec., 3 Mathew Street, 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea. Branch meets 
every Monday at 830 p.m. at Laburnam 
House, 134, High-street, Battersea, S.W. 

BEDFORD.—All communications to R. T. Freeman 
88 Britania-rd. 

CENTRAL.— Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 

@AST HAM— Communications to Sec., at Hartley- 
Ave. School, Wakefield-st., where Branch 
meets alternate Tuesdays at 8.30pm. _ 

EAST LONDON. A. Jacobs, Sec. ,78 Eric-st., Mile 
End, where branch meets 1st and 3rd Mons. 

EDMC NTON.—F. Hawes, Secy., 30, Ascot Road, 
Edmonton. Branch meets every Saturday at 

.30 at the Orphanage Schools, Church-street, 
wer Edmonton. ‘0 —_ ” 
AM & CHELSEA.—AIIl communications to W. 

al Long, 13 Lambrook Terra-e, Fulham, S.W. 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m. at 295 
Wandsworth Bridge-rd. 

GRAVESEND.—Secry. Geo. Richmzn, 3 Cooper's 
Row, Northfleet. 

{(LFORD.—“bdecretary,” 119 Second Avenue, Manor 
Pak. Branch meets alternate Sundays 
at 330. p.m. at Empire Cafe, 13 Ilford Lane. 

{SLINGTON.--Communications to Secretary, 144, 
Seven Sisters-road, Holloway, N., where 
Branch meets every Wednesday at 8.30 _ 

KILBURN.—J. Korinck, Sec., 94 Carlton-rd, Kentish 
Town, N.W. Branch meets Thursday hrc 
at 8.30 at Edward’s Coffee Rooms, 69 High- 
rd. Kilburn (side door). 

MANCHESTER.—J. Brough, Sec., 127 Beresford-st., 
Moss Side, M’chester. Branch meets Lockhart’s 
Cafe, opposite the “ Palace,” Oxford Street, 
and and 4th naeeye at 8. Public invited. 

MARYLEBONF. S. W. Todd, Sec., 16 Clarendon 
Ter., Maida Vale, W. Branch meets Sats., 
at 7.30, at Bennett's Restarrant, 82 Lisson- 

rove, N.W. S- Te 

N. KENSINGTON. T. Hewson, Sec., 119 Tavistock 
Crescent. Branch meets Tues. at 8, at Poul- 
son’s Cc ffee Tavern, 235 Portobello-rd., Not- 
ting Hill. ; 

NOTTINGHAM.—L. Shearstone, Sec., 4 Balfour-rd., 
Nottingham. Branch meets ist & 3rd Suns. 
at 11.30, at 20 Radclifie St., page wy 

NGTON.—Communications to Secy., J. W. 

ial Cheeseman, 189, Portnall-rd., Maida Hill, W. 
Branch meets Thurs., 8.30 p.m. at 185 Portnall 
Road, Maida Hill. 

PECKHAM.—Branch premises, 41 Albert-rd., Queen's 
rd., Peckham, where Branch meets every Mon. 
at 8.30. Open every evening for meetings and 
discussions a ; 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— Communications to Secy., 
Asblea House School, 156 York-rd., where 
Branch meets altn. Sundays at 10.30 a.m. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—A. Clarke, 

82, Mildmay-road, Newington 


Secretary, 
Green. 


Branch business 1st and 3rd Mons., public dis- 
cussion other Mons. 8.15 at roa, Farleigh-rd. 
NG.—AIl communications to Secretary., 127 
Upper Tooting Rd., where Branch meets on 
Wednesdays at 8.80. 

TOTTENHAM.—W. T. Tickner, Sec., 2 Spilsby, 14 
Colsterworth Rd. Branch meets Mons. at 8 
at 224, High-rd., Tottenham. Rooms open 
only Mon. evening. 

WAI THAMSTOW —_D. G. Lleyd, Sec., 48, Badlis-rd 
Walthamstow. Branch'meets alt'e Mondays 
at 8.30 at the Workman's Hall 84, High-st. 

WATFORD.— A. Lawson, Sec., 74 Kensingt« n-: ve, 
Branch meets Wednesdays 7.30 p.m. at John- 
son’s, 112 High-st- Public discussion at 8.45. 

WEST HAM.—All communications to Secretary at 
Boleyn Dining Rooms, 459, Green St., Upton 
Park, where Branch meets alternate Mondays 
at 7.30. 

WCOD GREEN.—C. Revelle, Secy., 53 Maidstone 
Rd. New Southgate. From Jan. 5 Branch meet 
alternate Moodays at 8.30, at School Hall, 
Brook-rd., Wood Green. 


SECOND EDITION. 


SOCIALISM & RELIGION. 


The Party’s prcnouncement on thie 
interesting subject. 


This new edition of this useful work is 
enlarged to 48 pages, and con- 
tains a preface. 


Post Free = * ~ ‘ 13d. 


from Handicraft 
{o Capitalism, 


By Kagt Kaovtsry. 


POST FREE ~ 13d 


THE WORKING CLASS, 
By Kart Kavtsxy, 
Post Free - . ; - 14d. 


The CAPITALIST CLASS, 


By Kart Kavrexy, 
Post Free - - ; 2 : 11d. 


SOCIALISM, UTOPIAN & SCIENTIFIC, 
By F. Excess. 


Price 6d. . - - Post Free 7d. 


ART LABOUR, AND SOCIALISM 


By Wriuiam Morris. 
Post Free - - - 
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That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve ita 


freedom, the emancipation of the working clase 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 


That this emancipation must be the work of 


the working class itself. 


That as the machinery of government, includ- 


ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from tlie workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 


That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociatist Pariy of Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


7:02 -—— 


hose agreeing with the above pnnciples and 
desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 


MANIFESTO 


OF THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Fifth Edition with preface. 


Explains the Party’s position toward the 
S.D.P., 1.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade * 
Unions, S.L.P., etc* 


Post free 14d. per copy from the S.P.G.B. 
193, Grays Inn-road, London, W.C 


Printed and Published by THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain, 193 Grays Inn Road, Londoa, W.C. 
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THE GREATER WAR. 


OUR APPEAL FOR RECRUITS. 


. 


To the members of the working class :— 


For the moment the anti-Socialists have triumphed, and Europe is plunged in anarchy and bloodshed, 
while over the seas pillage and death have spread their wings. The much vaunted “ intellectual development of 
society,” the great “ progress of capitalist civilisation,” the ‘directive ability” and the ‘‘ administrative powers ” 
that the master class are Supposed to monopolise, have resulted in a vile and. vicious struggle between them as to 
which can murder most of OUR class—the WORKING CLASS. 


This is your reward for trusting your enemy; for when either or both sides become exhausted in this 
conflict, the master class will patch up their little difference, but will continue the GREATER war--the subjection 
and robbery of the working class. 


‘« Peace, perfect Peace,” sing the churches: but “ pieces, golden pieces,” chi»p the masters, and in their 
fight for markets in which to realise the wealth stolen from the workers, the Christian crcakers and peace praters 
find their answer as the bullets find their billets in the sons of God, and leading chuich divines draw cividends frcm 
the sale of powder. 


This is the reward of those who have foolishly placed reliance on religion. 


But meantime the workers have suddenly become important, and particularly the strong, young men. ‘To 
them appeals are being made: threats even, and hints of probable unemployment are given; while the “ superior 
persons ” vie with each other in flattering the possible recruit to their murdering machine. ‘ Your country is in 
danger, fight for it and maintain your liberties!’ Such is now the cry of the masters to the young men of the 
working-class. Strange, is it not, that the masters should now be su concerned with our country and our liberties ? 
The perjured, lying hypocrites! It is their own country and their own interests that are threatened. 


The working class have no country (they must go where they can get a job), nor have they any liberties 
it would hurt them much to lose. 


The lot of the working class in this and other countries is just to be allowed to exist for the convenience 
of the master class. The workers’ portion, in England as elsewhere, is to be ground down in the struggle to gain 
the pittance to eke out a miserable existence. 


Under the Union Jack or other national flag the workers are the slaves of those who own and control the 
means of life. Here, in times of peace, THE GREATER WAR still rages: the relentless, bitter struggle against 
poverty and starvation. Here we have sweating, low wages and brutalising toil, child-labour avd cheap female- 
labour, unemployment, shoddy clothing, slum dwellings, and adulterated food. 


Here we have strikes and lock-outs, and the military machine used in the interests of the masters when 
the workers, fighting for a living, are batoned, shot, and starved into subjection, Poverty and prostitution ever 
increasing— degradation ever deepening : such are the liberties, such is the system you are asked to risk your lives 
in defence of. But a far better thing to dois what we ask of you—that is to stay at home and think. 

Realise that the only party of the workers in this country Is the Socialist Party of Great Britain— all other 
parties have misled and betrayed you—all other parties are at present betraying you, Get to understand the 
economic enslavement of your class. Enlist in the army of the Social Revolution. Your OWN class needs you, 
let the master class see to itself. 


Rouse ye! Tue Execurive Comirrer. 











‘The great appear great to us because we are on our knees! Let us Ris 


e!’ Desmoulings 
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THE IDLE PARSONS BLESS’ THE 
BUSY SOLDIERS. 
== —o:0 —— 
Think not that lam come to send peace ou carth: I come 
not to send peace but a sword.---Matt. X. 3}. 

“Peace and goodwill towards all men” is 
thought by some t» be the watchword of the 
Christian Church. The Caurch which is the 
organisation, above all else, claiming to be the 
Party of peace and the promoter of better rela- 
tions between man and man. Nineteen hundred 
years have passed since their creeds were estab- 
lished and yet almost the whole of ‘‘Christian”’ 
Civilisation is embroiled in deadly war. Verily, 
it is seid the Church is paid by the ruling class 
to do ti:e work of the rich, for we find the para- 
sitic pare .ns to-day praising and defending what 
is undoultedly the most mercenary massacre 
which ever stained the pages of history. Every 
section of th: Christian faith adds its blessing 
to this savagery. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, leader of the 
Anglican Churc., who gets £15,000 per year to 
preach the “Gospel of love,” said (“‘Standard, 
August 25th) : 

“So far as I can see, our conscience as a 
Christian State and people, is as regards this 
war, wholly and uncallangeably clear. We 
might, I suppose, for a t:me have stayed outside 
the arena, but to have s‘ayed outside at this 
time would, as I understan 1 it, have been at the 
cost of England's honour, at the cost of Eng- 
land’s chivalry to weakened peoples, at the cost 
of England’s faithfulness to har plighted word. 
Could any of us for the sake of avoiding war 
have asked God's blessing upon our reticence? 
. . . It was not in quiet and pxaceful times 
that Christian heroes like Henry Lawrence 
Havelock or Gordon bore an undying message 
which will live while England stands. ' 


The awful cant and hypocricy about “ Eng- 
Jand’s honour” and “England’s chivalry” is 
well taken if we recall how the tiny Boer Re 
publics were treated. The deeds of valou- 
amongst the Indians and Egyptians and nearer 
home in the ‘‘ Emerald Isle.” 

St. Paul's Cathedral is the Mecca of modern 
Christians and the Canon of the Cathedral, 
therefore, was sought for his attitude. This is 
what Canon Alexander said (‘‘Standard,” Aug. 
25th, 1914): 

“At this, one of the greatest crises of the 
world’s history, we could not pray for success, 
we could not look up in simple trust and confi- 
dence to God, unless our hands were clean, un- 
less we were convinced that our cause is just. 
It is God’s leading that we are following now. 

“ War is the instrument through which God 
is working out His own purpose. It is Him we 
are called upon to serve and if we are faithful 
and loyal and true, He will bring us, in the 


language of the scripture, “through fire and | 


water,” “out into a wealthy place.” 


“Trust in God and keep your powder dry”’ 
was the famous charge of Oliver Cromwell to 


his Ironsides, and to-day Lord Kitchener has | 
struck the same note in advising each member | 
of the force he has sent out thet “the first duty | 


of a soldier is to fear God God holds 
in his hands the issue. Fortuvately the strikes 
and troubles that existed here are settled now. 
Classes are united. 
shoulder to shoulder in a righteous cause and 
in this we see God working out our salvation.” 


The Roman Catholic Church is, of course, in 
the same position as their Anglican confreres in 
crime. Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of West- 
minster, states his views thus (‘‘Standard,” 
August 22nd, 1914): 

“ War cannot itself be a sin, since God Him- 
self has actually commanded war on many 
occasions and even aided His own people to 
obtain the victory by miraculous means. It is 
quite certain that God cannot at any time have 
done or commanded anything sinful. Moreover, 
in the New Testament the profession of arms is 
treated as a perfectly legitimate one; special 
favour was shown to the officers of the Roman 
army (Luke VII, 2, 10). St. John the Baptist, 
far from advising soldiers to abandon their 
calling, urged them to be careful to observe 
military discipline (Luke III, 14), and our Lord 
not only foretold the coming of war in the 


Rich and poor alike are | 
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| future (Matt XII, 36), but declared that he 
| came “‘not to bring peace but a aword,” and we 

are told in the Apocalypse (XII, 7) that there 
| was war even in heaven.” 

Such an authority for war has rarely been 
surpassed by the followers of the meek and 
lowly Nazarene. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford also 
agrees as to the divine origin of the war for he 
says (same paper) : 

- ‘The war is the result of the sins and passions 
of men; it is the great scourge used by the 
Almighty to chastise the sins of the world.” 

The Nonconformist Conscience has also been 
appealed to and the Pastor of Westminster 
Chapel, the Rev. G. Campbell-Morgan, blesses 
the wholesale butchery in these words (same 
paper) : 

‘‘T preach peace at all seasons, but with regard 
to the course of Great Britain in the present 
great conflict, I have changed my views because 
I believe that my fellow-countrymen are pur 
suing the only honourable course open to them 
by upholding the cause of a small nation, upon 
which all the horrors of a ruthless invasion have 
been forced. . Iam certain that Great 
Britain has been drawn into the present strife 
by the highest and noblest of emotions. . . . 
Weare thankful to God for the readiness of the 
sons of the nation to go forth upon their stern 
duty.” 

Even the Quaker testifies for the “Fatherland 
and the Flag.” E. B. Sprigg, of the Society of 
Friends, asked by the “Standard” (19.8.14), 
says: 

“The action of Great Britain on embarking 
on her present adventure in Europe is probably 
a righteous one.” 

Westminster Abbey is the home of kings and 
from this shrine the voice of Canon Westlake 
speaks a good word for the war. His views 
appear in the “Standard” for August 18th : 


“T cannot think there is any negation of 








of Christian principles in a Christian people | 
In the present instance | 


going towar . . . , 
w> find Great Britain, Belgium, France and 
Russia resisting warlike agression on the part 


of other nations, and their cause is therefore a | 


righteous one. Great Britain could not have 
kept out of the conflict and retained her honour.” 


After quoting from the Bible he goes on to say: | 
“This sanction of the sword by the Christian , 


Religion is borne out by the fact that the old 
Bishops of the Church were warriors, and often 
rode into the fight with the armies. Then 
again. there is the blessing of flags and arms, 
which is a religious ceremonial, and the appoint- 
ment of Chaplains of fighting regiments. This 
indicates that the Church gives its sanction to 


” 


war. 

Cottonopolis must, of course, get its religious 
| representative's blessing and hence Bishop 
Weldon, Dean of Manchester, writes thus ‘‘Stan- 
dard, August 27th, 1914): 


“The soldiers of the King stand in need of 
prayer so that by their conduct, as by their 
courage, they may show themselves worthy of 
their Christian native land.”’ 


The Dean of Ripon informs the “Standard” 
readers that ‘‘the Lord is on our side,” having 
undoubtedly received a private wire, uncen- 
| gored. 
| Numerous others of the “ Black Squad ”” 





‘| could be quoted in the same strain for the | 


| Church is doing ite work well. 


| It is, of course, quite incidental that many of | 
the dignitaries of the Christian faith have shares | 
in the armament firms who liveon war and war | 


scares. ‘The Bishop of Kensington, for instance, 
is listed as a shareholder in the International 
armour plate ring known as the Harvey United 
Steel Co. The Bishop of Chester is a shareholder 
in Vickers, the International firm whose works 
at Fiume supplied Austria with torpedoes to be 


used against the marines the dear bishop | 


blesses. The Bishop of Hexham is a share- 
holder in Armstrong Whitworths, which be- 
longed to the world combine of armament 
manufacturers in company with Krapps. The 
Bishop of Newcastle is another shareholder in 
| Vickers, whilst that bitter and outspoken enemy 
| of Socialiam, Dean Inge of St. Paul’s, isa share- 
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| holder both in Armstrong's and Vickers. the 
| Bishop of Newport is a shareholder in John 
| Brown & Co, and the President of the Free 
| Church Councils, Sir J. Compton Rickett, owns 
| 3,200 shares in John Browa & Co., and 2,100 
| shares in Cammell Laird. the two famous firma 
| in the death trade. 

| | Rumour has it that these eminent Christian 
firms do not spend all their time ‘beating 
swords into ploughshares” but that report is, of 
course, untrue. 

Space does not allow of any more names, but 
those given are sufficient to show the material 
interest of these ‘“‘ Ambassadors of Christ.” 

Well does ths Nonconformist “British 
Weekly” declare “United, we stand,” for the 
parsons and plutocrats hang together lest other 
things happen. When the war heat had passed 
away for a time, we can imagine a banquet in 
honour of the Church and the spokesman of 
Capitalism blessing it, with the words: ‘“ Well 
| done! thou good and faithful cere “ 








HOW VOLUNTEERS ARE MADE. 


“Any unmarried man who is big enough and 
strong enough to serve in the Army is asked to 
offer himself as a recruit in His Majesty’s forces. 
In the event of his being accepted his place in 
Lord Derby’s stable will be kept open for him. 
. . Any man who has refused to try and serve 
his country in this way has been discharged. I 
am glad to say that nearly all have shown their 
patriotism by enlisting.” —Hon. Geo. Lambton, 
in the “Daily Citizen,” 4.8.14. : 

THE POTTERIES. 

All sympathisers with the Party living in 
or about Stoke, Fenton, Hanley, Crewe, and 
Newcastle-under- Lyme! should communicate 
with 

G. BANHAM, 

8 NORTH STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 
| for particulars as to joining, ete. 


_ __ The “Socialist Standard” and all other Party 
| literature may also be had from the above. 


STOCKPORT. 
Will those sympathising with our principles 
| living in or around Stock port communicate with 
TOM SALA, 48 MAYFIELD GROVE, 
REDDISH LANE, HORTON, 


from whom all particulars as to joining ete. can 
be obtained. 


CHISWICK. 
Sympathisers in or around Chiswick who 
require information as to joining, etc., should 
| apply to 
G. BONE, 85, SOUTHFIELDS RD., 
CHISWICK, W., 
from whom all Party literature may be had. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
All sympathisers with the Party in the Bir- 
mingham district who require information as to 
joining, etc., should communicate with 


E. JESPER, 74 MURDOCK ROAD, 
HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. 


| BOUND VOLUMES OF 
‘THE SOCIALIST STANDARD.” 


| THE “SOCIALIST STANDARD” CAN BE 

| HAD BOUND AS FOLLOWS. 

Ys. 6d. 4 years 7s. Od. 

. Od. 5 years 88. (Ud. 

j 5s. 6d. 6 years 9s. 6d. 
|Prices do not include Postage. 


N.B.—The issues from Sept. 1904 to August 
1907 are out of print. 


Single copies from September 1907 can be had, 
price ld. each. 
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A FEW COMPARISONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE CONCLUSIONS 
WE DRAW FROM THEM. 
~ :0: & 


It has been said that mere comparisons do not 
appeal to the workers in general. So accus- 
tomed are they to their poverty and the posees- 
sion and display of wealth by the class that 
exploits them, that to merely point to such a 
fact, or even to draw comparisons of the extremes 


of society should possess fabulous an: ever in- 


creasing wealth, while they who produce all | 


the wealth of society should remain always in 
abject poverty. 
This is not because the worker lacks the 


power of observation or comparison ; but rather | 


because he has seen it all his life, has become 


follow the day or the day to follow the night, 
and accepts both as unalterable; in the came 
way he looks upon society as being of necessity 
made up of two classes, rich and poor. Natural 
and social phenomena are in the same category 


always will be. 

This is scarcely to be wondered at, for almost 
from the cradle influences have been at work 
shaping in his mind this idea as to the fixed 


comes in contact with show hy their actions 
daily and hourly that they do not question the 


elementary rules upon which society is based, | 


however much they way squabble over the de- 
tails. The average worker, therefore, regards 


his class as helpless and inert, though he is | Wearin 2 hag! 
P e | glittering ball-room with ita rose wreathed 


himself a unit and a fair sample of all the rest. 


Even if he understands Socialism, or claims to, | . uBIC 
| tables heared with dainties, are exchanged 


he overlooks the power that can be attained by 


an organised movement, and the paramount | 
importance of maintaining such a movement 


by individual effort, consequently he does 
nothing. 


of apathy among the working class. 


to the working class as a whole, but to the 
individual. Those who are quiescent not only 
strengthen capitalist domination, but are con- 
tinually throwing away what opportunities re- 
main to them of becoming men and women in 


an effort to throw them off; while persistence 
in manly actions makes men. 
Socialists, like others of the work:ng class, are 


compelled to sell their energy in order to live. | 
They cannot escape from wage slavery, but they | 
have already eecaped the effects of one of capi- | 


talism’s worst weapons, the deliberate propa- 
ganda of ignorance and confusion. 
Socialist principles that make his class position 
clear, the worker cannot discriminate, his brain 


through the Press, platform, and pulpit. 
Correctly speaking, ignorance is lack of know- 
ledge. but it does not follow that ignorance is 
purely negative. Ignorant persons can babble, 
fraudulent labour leaders can make social re- 
forms appear plausible to those who do not 


trained eloquence keep alive superstitions that 


no longer exist in the minds of intelligent men | 


and women, becau:e science has long ago ex- 


plained their origin and growth and shown | 


their absurdity. 
Where ignorance speaks the loudest, how- 


ever, is in the dissemination of falsehoods with | 
regard to the function of capital. Those who | 
own the most capital are everywhere extolled as | 
Yet when one of | 
these desirable citizens dies, the function of the | desire to eradicate them. 
capital he leaves behind goes on without inter- | 
ruption, though it may be left to a child or a | 


the most desirable citizens. 


lunatic. Whatever that function may be it is 


obvious that it does not need any special ability | 


in its owner in order to function: ap extract 
from ‘‘Harmsworth’s Popular Science” 
trates this. 

“But many a modern shareholder of means 
resembles a French nobleman of the old regime. 


bind wis 1d | possible to obtain.” 
character of social institutions. All those he | 





That, together with the incessant | 


struggle for a bare existence, is the explanation | * : | s 
88 . | Minating burst of gaiety that comes with the 


The result of apathy is disastrous, not only | flowers of May.” 


Without | 


illus- | 
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He knows personally nothing about the work- 
men who help to earn the dividends on which 
he lives. All that he knows is that when they 
strike for higher wages they are striking for a 
reduction in his income. Ie often knows no 
more about the manner in which the income on 
his capital is obtained than he does about the 
manner in which the animal from which his 


' meat is sliced was bred and slaughtered.’ 


The great mass of the wealth of all capitalist 


countries is owned in this way by shareholders, 
of wealth and poverty, conveys nothing to them. | e 
It “oes not appear at all extraordinary to them | 
that a class performing none of the useful work | 


who may know a little or a great deal about 
their concerns, bit who certainly take no part 
in any of the necesaary operations of production. 
This fact is borne out by a superficial examina- 
tion. When “the heads” do come down to see 
us at work they are blissfully ignorant of the 
meaning of it all, and have to be shown round 
and have things explained to them. They really 
have no time for the understanding of things 


3 ) | industrial or economic; the pursuit of pleasure 
accustomed toit. Just as he expects the night to | 


abeorbs the whole of their useless liver, as Lady 
Troubridge says in an article in the Royal 
Magazine.” “The prreuit of pleasure by society 
has been brought to a five art, and almost 


_ every week has its own special gaiety and dis- 
0 d | traction 
for him—things that have always been and | 


- The real fact is that the 
London season is but the culminating®point of 
% year’s ceaseless round-of gaiety and sport, 


| every month of which is mapped out 80 as to 


seize the greatest amount of pleasure that it. is 
When is their hoasted 
directive ability exercised if they chase pleasure 
all the year round? 


“What do these men and women know” 
says the same writer “of the monotony of long, 
grey days, broken only by tedious work and the 
weariness of accustomed -ights. To them the 


pillars, its haunting music, its flower.cecked 


before they have time to pall, for the white 
deck of a yacht, or the moors or uplands of 
breezy Scotland, and later on for the hunting 
field and the luxurious country home; and all 
the time society is preparing for the great cul- 


On the one side is all luxury, gaiety and 
sport, on the other want and miserv. The 
World’s workers are robbed of the wealth they 
produce and then insulted with the hoary tale 


f | that if there were no demand for luxuries 
the real sense; for nothing can be more con- | 


temptible than to wear chains without making | 


poverty would be still more widespread - almost 
sufficient in itself to proclaim the rottencss of 


the capitalist system. The very fact that they 
_ have a superabundance proves that there is no 


need for anyone to lack the necessaries of life, 
but to claim indulgence as a virtue and give 
themselves credit for making work, is pure hy- 
pocrisy, and should cause every worker to think. 
In fact, on every band we find contradictiona. 
‘iwconsisteneies, and comparisons that should 


| rouse the workers to thought. Modern society 


. | is full of them. Fashionable women spend in- 
does not function as the organ of thought, but | 


becomes the receptacle of all the ignorant | 
twaddle tbat is purposely served up to him | 


calculable sums on dress and “Swaddle their 
dogs in costly blankets and spray them with 
priceless scents,” while, according to Mr. J. 


J. Mallon, Secretary of the Anti - Sweating 
_ League: “The vast majority of women workers 


in this country earn less than ten shillings per 


| week.’” An American millionaire, Lieu. Com. 
| Spofford, bestows one hundred pounds per week 


| on his baby, and Mr. E. McClean’s child is 
think for themselves. The clergy by their | 


known as the twenty million pound baby, 
while the Rev. J. E. Roberts eays that in Lon- 
don alone 122,000 children are under fed. Mr. 
Lloyd Georgé once told a large audience “that 
he knew twelve men whose income during the 
worst days of depression would suffice to keep 
fifty-thousand working-class families in comfort 
for one month.” 

These are a few comparisons taken at random 
for the thoughtful reader to reflect upon ; they 
should arouse the deepest indignation and the 
Those who believe in 
the permanence of the capitalist system can 
only suggest social reforms of one kind or 
another, that are easily shown to be impossible 
or absurd. The very fact that there are no 
remedies possible of application within the ays 
tem, proves that the system is responsible and 
we have to look to that for the cause. 

The system of society we live under to day 


| differs from feudalism and chattel slavery, 
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though like it, both these were formns of slavery. 
Under feudalism the worker owned the :and he 
tilled and his tools, but was forced to kive upa 
portion of his produce and labour time Under 
chattel slavery the workers were bought and 
sold like cattle. Under capitaliem they are 
stripped of everything in the ratureof pr perty 
and forced to eell theroselves 

Under all these systems the workers produced 
all the wealth of society. yet may only retain, or 
have returned to them the barest necessaries of 
life. Under each of them they are forced to 
labour to add to the luxury of a ruling clase, 
while they remain poor. 

In Oriental countries where the needs of the 
workers were ecanty and easily supphed, they 
were forced to labour to add to the Juxury and 
grandeur of their rulers In capitalist countries 

it is the same; the more thrifty and efficient 
the working class becomes, the greater the afflu- 
ence of the master class. 

The merchandise character of lab ul- power is 
also a condition that breeds and Gevelcps anta- 
gonism ; the germ of the clars struggle. This 
struggle cannot ccntinue indefinitely, though it 
is bound to go cn while labour-power 18 mer- 
chandise ; cbviously, then, the struggle will cease 
only when the conditions that engender it come 
toanend. So-called economic action is useless 
to this end, because in the main it agrees with 
the wages system by atking for more. while 
when it endeavours to be revolutionary it simply 
cballenges armed forces with which it ix unable 
to cope. 

The working class have to learn that man 
frames his sy+tem according to the means and 
methods of producing and distributing wealth, 
and that tuey can and moat. change the system 
to make it harmcnise with the cbapges that 
have taken 1 lace in these means and n-ethods 
That change must be from the present private 
and class ownership to the common ownership 
and democratic ccntrol of all the means of life. 

This is Socialism— the only remedy for poverty 
in the midst of plenty. In its establishmevt the 
working class will receive no assistance from the 
class above; on the contrary, every obstacle 
that can hinder the movement will be flung 
acrcss the path of the revolutionary working 
class. The workers must therefore preserve 
their indignation and hatred of the crimes of 
capitalism. They must be wary of cant and 
hypocrisy, suspicious of social reformers, and 
above all, watchful and critical of those who 
profess to be their friends. Ina word, every 
worker must understand Socialism for himself, 
then no one can deceive him. 

It is part of the policy of the rulers in every 
country to encourage those who deceive and 
confuse the workers as to the meaning of Socia- 
lism. One section is telling us that Christianity 
is Socialism, another that the State must own 
the means of life. another that we must buy out 
tbe capitalists. These are easily seen through ; 
the worst frauds are those who lull the workers 
into apathy by telling them Socialism will come 
by evolution, and that even now we are in the 
transition stages. 

Socialism can only be established by the de 
liberate and conscious action of the working 
class; utterly disregarding the interests of thuee 
who oppose them. Before they can arrange or 
control the details of their own lives they must 
own and control the means of wealth produc- 
tion. To gain possession of these, they must 
first control the physical power that protects 
the capitalist class in their ownership. This is 
only possible by means of a working-class or- 
ganisation that will control the political machi- 
nery. When the armed forces, through the 
machinery of government, are controlled by the 
working class, they can enter into possession of 
the means of wealth production without bar- 
gaining or compensation. 

Of the details of the future system we say 
nothing. content to leave them in the bands of 
those who control—the people. Lady Trou- 
bridge, in the ‘‘ Royal,” says: “Truly this 
world is a pleasant place for the rich and the 
gay. Those happy ones whose hearts 
dance to as merry a tune as the fashionable rag- 
time music of Cassano’s famous band.” With 
modern methods of production and a sane sys- 
tem of society, slavery and poverty would be a 
thing of the past, and all hearts might danc 


‘eto 
whatever tune they pleased. eae 
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THE LONDON AND SUBURBAN PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 

9 &10 St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet St., E.C., 
arenow WHOLESALE AGENTS for the 
‘** SOCIALIST STANDARD,”’ 
from whom the Trade can obtain supplies at 
the usual rates. ‘ 


THE INKSLINGER BRIGADE. 
:0: 

Tue inky patriots, the Labour “leaders” and 
psuedo-Socialists, are rushing to the assistance 
of the capitalist class in their frantic efforts to 
obtain cheap recruits, and, as in the past, it is 
left to the Socialist Party to state the working- 
class position on the matter. 

From our platform and in our Press, in face 
of all opposition, we have always given the only 


advice that is consistent with class-conscious | 


action. 
In “ piping times of peace” we have told the 


workers of this country that their interests are 
irrevocably bound up with the interests of the 
workers the world over, and that their enemy, 
the capitalist class, is oe and indivisible when- 
ever and wherever capitalist interests are in any 
way jeopodised by the organised working-class. 
In time of war, of international crisis and finan- 


cial panic, we have the same story to tell, because 


that story is true and indisputable. 
The gang of ink-slingers hired by the capita- 
list Press to write just what is in the interests 


i ing the workers to | ; sma 
Ste tee | in Hyde Park in language which, in times of 


| peace, we are accustomed to pass over with con- 
| tempt.” That explains why Samuel “ debated "’ 


fight. Their leading articles, their psalms and 
songs are all tu the same effect. The miners 
who in 1912 were described as “scum” by the 
same leader writers; the builders’ labourers 
who were locked out to starve for 27 weeks in an 


attempt to force them to sign away their right to | 


resist the demands of the bosses; the transport 
workers who were so recently batoned into sub- 
mission ; the [rish whose relatives and friends 
were ruthlessly butchered in Dublin because 
they dared to strike; even the South African 


workers, scarcely recovered from the wounds | 


received in reply to a demand for a living wage, 
all are now urged to fight. 


“The King and Country needs them”! What | 


“cc 


a different story is now told! The ‘‘scum”’ are 
heroes. Those who, when fighting for bread 
for wife and child were ‘‘cowardly agitators,” 
are now Brave Britons when appealed to to fight 
in defence of the landlord's property and the 
capitalist’s trade. 

Fellow workers, why is it you are 80 easily 
cajoled by such obvious twaddle as the “ honour 
of Britain” and the still more sacred mumbo- 
jumbo, ‘‘the integrity of small States,” so soon 
after the Johannesburg slaughter and the lesson 
of the Transvaal ? 

You are indeed “ brave boys” when you are 
wanted to defend the right of the ‘ British” 
landlord to levy toll; to risk your lives that 
British capitalists may dispose of the surplus 
values they have robbed from you. And when 
master says “turn,” you all turn. When it 
was to the interest of the boss to curse the 
Boers you cursed them and screeched your de- 
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sire to wring the necks of Kruger and his 
generals. But the scene changed and Master 
wanted the Boers to shppress the white miners, 
and then—well, you obliged and you cheered 
the Boers. When the mad Kaiser came to this 
country to confab with his worthy cousin, you 
lined the streets and shouted yourselves hoarse 
with cheers for the German Emperor, while now 
the Kaiser and all his hest are but the spawn of 
hell. 

While yet the cries of horror resound, cries of 
righteous indignation at the brutal atrocities of 
the Congo, and “red rubber” stained with the 


| blood of the people for the profit of Leopold, 


King of the Belgians; and ere the outcry against 
“Bloody Nick,” the Tzar of all the Russias, is 
forgotten, you cheer the “brave Belgians’’ and 


| point to the “‘civilising”’ influences of the Mus- 


covite hosts, the gentle Cossack, our allies. 
Does the secret lie in the Press? Each and 


| all of the rage that are published for the delec- 


tation of the workers tell the same tale, and 80 
used are the workers to ‘putting their thinking 
out,’ that the story, with sundry trimmings and 
spaches of gore, garnished with sentiment and 
cheap melodrama, has only to be repeated times 
enough in order to be believed, while editors 
and leader writers are to be found galore, ready 
to sell their pens for any dirty work. “It is in 
your interest to kill the German worker,” they 
reiterate, and on the other side of the Channel 
the same tale is being told except that it is the 
English worker who is to be butchered. So the 
German worker turns out with the rifle to meet 
the British worker similarly armed, and Master 
downs the pockets of both. 

Those who turn out to think for themselves 
and find no honour in trade wars or glory in 
slaughter; who see only butchery of men and 
starvation of children, whose interests are not 
served in the “game of kings”; those who en- 
deavour by voice and pen to rouse the working 

lass to a sense of their responsibility ; those 

ho tell the truth as they know it because it is 
the truth and not because it pays; they should 
be suppressed, should be torn to pieces by the 
well-dressed hooligan mob mad with jingo fever 
—if the writers of the jingo Press had their 
way. Ah, yes! such is the freedom of the Press. 

As instance “The Globe.” “The Globe” is 
a patriotic paper and is owned by patriotic 
Britishers. It tells us (Aug. 28th) that it “has 
nothing to say against Socialists as such,” a 


| rather frank admission based, no doubt, upon 


the sad experience of one of its owners, Mr. 
Samuel Samuels, who proved that he knew 
nothing against Socialism in a recent debate 
with a member of this Party. We are further 


| informed that ‘‘some of these detestable crea- 


tures, who have degraded and disgraced the 
Socialist leaders, are still haranging small mobs 


with us. They could hardly have treated us 
with more contumely had they sent the office 
boy. 

Then these inky patriots tell us that they 


“have heard of speakers who tell their audiences | 
_ that they owe no allegiance to either King or 


Country, that they would as soon be governed 


| by the Kaiser as by King George, and that the 


strugg'c in which we are now engaged does not 
concern the working classes in the least.” In 
response to this horrible doctrine we would ex 
pect the editor or the office boy at ‘‘ The Globe” 
to tell us what the workers have to »ain by war 


_ and why they should fight each other, but they 


don’t—-which goes to further prove that “they 
have not a word to say against the Socialist.” 
And having no argument they resort. to the 
. gutter in a vain attempt to silence us. The dirty 
suggestion is that “it mtght perhaps be un- 


desirable in the general interests of public order | 


that the business should be left to the crowd.” 
It might perhaps. There is the direct incite 


ment to rush the platform and do by numbers | 
what they cannot do by argument. The advice | 
has been taken and one local doctor who, judg- | 


ing by his intelligence, is a reader of “The 
Globe,” attempted to rush our platform at Hyde 
Park and who, when faced with a man half his 
size with his coat off, scuttled away like a rat. 
These brave patriots are ready tosling ink by 
the quart, and to advise others to do the fight- 
ing; they will urge an excited crowd to pummel 
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one with whom they disagree, but suggest that 
they fight, and they run like rabbits. 

Where we are holding large and successful 
meetings the local Press and platform are being 
used for the same purpose— to incite a crowd to 
silence us by any dirty method. There is, how- 
ever, but one way to silence us. They may rush 
our meetings with the aid of hired gi, 
but our work among the workers will stil] go 
on. They may suppress our paper, but we shall 
still preach Socialiem. When they show our 
facts to be fiction and our conclusions to be 
false, then and then only will our voice be still. 

In the meantime they may deafen the workers 
‘with the ringing of bells and blind them with 
the wagging of flags, but time is with us, and 
sooner or later the still small voice of Truth will 
be heard amid the babel of tongues, and the ink- 
slingers and their like, who stir up the ignorant 
to assist them in their dirty work, will meet 
their just deserts. 


A TOOTING TOOTLE. 


———= 0 — 


A propaganda week has once more been 
carried to a successful icsue by the Tooting 
Branch. Every night speakers addressed good 
audiences from the van in the Broadway. The 
merits of our literature were proclaimed, with 
gratifying results. Free discussion and open 
platform, as usual, ensured orderly meetings. 
The steady and persistent flow of propaganda. 
carried on for a number of years in Tooting has 
its reflection in the branch membership, and 
the formation of a Wimbledon branch before the 
summer season ends is a probability as a result 
of good Saturday-night meetings held there. 
The fight is also carried into Balham (Ormley 
Rd.) on Thursdays in the presence of large and 
attentive audiences. Altogether five good meet- 
ings are held every week (weather permitting), 
which enables the branch to coach its half-a- 
dozen young speakers and so equip them for 
the lecture list. 

Newsagents in the district have been induced 
to stock the ‘S. S.,” a committee having been 
formed with that object. In short, the Tooting 
Branch is active and is growing as a consequence. 
But there is much to do yet. The Tooting audi- 
ence with its sympathetic attitude must be got 
to realise that there is more satisfaction gained 
by joining up and entering into the fight with 
us; nay, more, that it is their duty to do so. 

Toory. 


THE LUST OF WAR. 


Wags and rumours of wars are round about, 
And hell let loose, and death and dumb despair ; 


, Lhe groans of dying men, the victor’s shout, 


Mingle, befouling what was once so fair. 
I feel again the old contempt arise 
For men and all men’s ways of greed and waste ; 
World-weariness lies heavy on my eyes ; 
| The joy of life is bitter to the taste. 
| Is it not tragic, pitiful as well, 
| That men should dabble in their comrades’ gore 
To slake their masters’ blood- and money-lust ; 
| Should suffer all the pains and pangs of hell, 
| Binding their fetters tighter than before, 
| Grinding their faces in the blood and dust. 
F. J. Wess. 
———————— 
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The standard the workers must keep flying 
during the war is the Socratist Sranparp. Let 
us see to it that it holds its place in the fore- 
front of the “greater war” in this time of crisis 
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THE SOCIALIST VIEW OF 
THE GERMAN ATROCITIES. 


—_ 0:0 
THE present conflict between the Powers of 
Europe is a tragedy of the first magnitude;-but 
like most stupendous tragedies, it has its hu- 
morous aspects for those who are not entirely 
led away by the superficial. One of the most 
laughable spectacles of the day is the universal 
outcry about what our innocent masters and 
their saintly hirelings of the Press and pulpit 
are pleased to call the “atrocities of the Huns.” 
Mark ! it is not here denied that there have been 
appalling outrages committed by the Kaiser’s 
hosts. That is not the question with which we 
are at the moment conc: rned. It is the capital- 
ist hands upheid in horror, and the round-eyed 
astonishment of our good, kind masters, that 
engage our amused attention. 

They are astounded and shocked to a marked 
degree at every manifestation of the rules of 
warfare adopted by the German military autho- 
rities, and run whining like chastised curs about 


the world, complaining in a childish snivel of | 


every method that presses hardly upon them- 
selves, but which, for various reasons, does not, 
for the moment, commend itself to the allies. 


What the reasons for all this sing song of | 


nauseating hypocrisy are is pretty obvious, and 
will be returned to later. But for the moment 
let us deal with the ludicrously clums effort of 
Maurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian author, to ex- 
ploit the bestial fruits of a bestial system for 
the benefit of the master class of Britain, France, 
Russia and Belgium. 

Maeterlinck is often spoken of as the “ Belgian 


Shakspeare,” and it may be noted that the Eng- | 
a Dita Pico t | noble arts of peace. So much for the merits of 


lish bard himself was not above prostituting his 
talents in order to curry favour with the great 
ones of the earth. Henceforth, then, the admir- 


ers of Maeterlinck may claim for him a further | 


point of Shakspearean resem blance, by the evi- 
dence of a very foolish article of his which was 
published by the “Daily Mail” and the “Even- 
ing News” (Sept. 14th). 

Speaking of the atrocities Maeterlinck gays: 


“Tt is not true that in this gigantic crime | 


there are innocent and guilty, or degrees of 
guilt. They stand on one level, all those who 
have taken part in it. It ia, very simply, 
the German, from oneend of his country to the 
other, who stands revealed as a beast of prey 
- . + We have here no wretched slaves 
dragged along by a tyrant King, who alone is 
responsible. Nations have the government 
they deserve, or rather, the government they 
have is truly no more than the magnified and 
public projection of the private morality and 
mentality of the nation. 

“Tf eiglity million innocent people select and 
Support a monstrous King, those eighty mil- 
lion innocent people merely expose the inher- 
rent falseness and superficiality of their 
innocence ; aad it is the monster they maintain 
at their head who atands for all that is true in 
their nature —_ 

“They must be destroyed as we destroy a 
nest of wasps, since we know that these can 
never change into a nest of bees. 

“And even though individually anil singly 
the Germans were all innocent and merely led 
astray, they are none the less guilty in the mass. 

“This is the guilt that counts . . . because 
it lays bare, underneath their superficial inno- 
cence, the subconscious criminality of all. 

‘No influence can prevail on the unconscious 
or the subconscious. It never evolves. Let 
there come a thousand years of civilisation, a 
thousand years of peace, with all possible re- 
finements of art and of education, the subcon- 
scious element of the German spirit, which is 
its unvarying element, will remain absolutely 
the same as it is to-day ; and would declare it- 
self, when the opportunity came, under the 
same aspect, with the same infamy.” 


This is the pronouncement of one of the 
“master-minds” of Europe. It is, presumably, 
the best this burning patriot of Belgium could 
do to reduce the “modern Huns” to their pro- 
per level, immeasureably below the race under 
King Albert. Let us see, however, if this pro- 
nouncement is logically sound, where it must 
inevitably lead us to. 

On the West Coast of Africa is a large tract 
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| Ol country Called the Congo Free State. Untortu- 
nately for the inhabitants of that country it was 
_ found that in the great forests of the region 
there grew abundantly the trees from which 
rubber is obtained. As usually happens when 
white men discover defenceless natives in a 
country whose virgin forests are rich in rubber 
trees, the aborigines were enslaved and com- 
pelled to gather the rubber for their white 
masters. 
The particular case of the Congo Free State 
formed the subject of a British enquiry by Com- 
missioner Casement, whose report disclosed 


| atrocities more villainous, if that were possible, 
than anything which has yet been charged | 


against the Germans in Belgium. 

The sickening details it is not necessary to 
more than touch upon. 
foundation of the Congo system of exploitation. 
How the feet of natives were cut off because the 
amount of rubber they collected did not (as in- 
deed, it never could) satisfy the greed of their 
masters ; how the unfortunate blacks were sus- 
pended over slow fires and roasted to death ; 
how a country was devastated in order to pile 
up wealth for foreign invaders: all this can be 
read elsewhere by those whose memories need 
refreshing. 

To pile up wealth for whom? For Germans ? 
Oh no! for Belgians. If the German “culture” 
found its expression in the stark outrages of the 
smiling plains of Belgium, Belgian “culture”’ 
asserted itself in the blood-reeking shambles of 
the Congo rubber fields. If the German “cul- 


| ture” as exemplified at Louvain and Tirlemont, 


was incidental to the stirring and (as our capi- 


| talist masters will have it) not ignoble romance 
| of war, the Belgian “culture,” as displayed in 


the African forests, was an integral part of the 


the respective instances. 

Now how may the arguments of Maeterlinck 
be applied to the case of the Belgian ‘“‘culture” 
on the Congo? The acts of violence and out- 
rage were admittedly monstrous. The chief re- 
sponsibility for them was brought home to that 
inhuman monster, Leopold, the late King of the 
Belgians, who made millions out of the death- 
agonies of braver, cleaner, better, and far leas 
Savage men and women than himself. Here was 
a ‘‘monstrous King,” if ever there was one, 

Are we to say, then, with the author of “The 


Blue Bird,” that this “ monstrous King” of the | 


Belgians “stands [or did stand] for all that is 
true in their nature”? Are we to declare that 
he, and those who governed with him, were 
“truly no more than the magnified and public 
projection of the private morality and mentality 
of the nation”? Are we to assert that the Bel- 
gian, “from ore end of his country to the other, 
stands revealed as a beast of prey”? Are we 
to conclude that ‘‘a thousand years of civilisa- 


tion, a thousand years of peace, with all possible | 


refinements of art and of education,” would find 


“morality and mentality of the nation,” as ex- 
hibited, according to the arguments of Maurice 


Maeterlinck, on the Congo, “would declare it- | 


self, when the opportunity came, under the 
same aspect, with the same infamy”? If 80, 


ting the Belgian race off the face of the earth. 


Germans in the matter perpetrating outrages 
that “stagger humanity.” In this respect Rus 
sia i8 80 notorious that it is hardly necessary to 
do more than whisper the name. How the Press 
of the world rang. a decade or so ago, with the 
infamies that made the names of the Tzar and 
his Cossacks stink in the nostriig of men ! The 
mention of Father Gapon will suffice to refres! 
even the memory of the sycophant Maeterlinck. 
The latter saya: * Through the whole course of 
history two distinct will-powers have been no 
ticed that would seem to be opposed, elemental 
manifestations of the spirit of our globe : the one 
seeking only evil, injustice, tyranny, aad suffer 
ing, while the other strives for liberty, the right, 
radiance, and joy. ‘These two powers stand once 
again face to face; our Opportunity now is to 
annihilate the one that comes from below.” How 
much less than ‘‘a thousand years of civlisation,”’ 
has sufficed to evolve from “the subconscious 
element” of the Russian spirit which gave us 
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the callous Dutcuery Of tue Unarmed workers 1D 
St. Petersburg on ‘Bloody Sunday,” which has 
asserted itself in a never-ending stream of mis- 
ery rolling ita pitiful flood across the dreary 
waste to the appalling doom of Siberia, that has 
glutted its blood-lust in innumerable pograms 
against helpless and inoffensive Jews how 
much less than ‘‘a thousand years of peace” 
has been sufficient to develop out of this un- 
prorhising material that “willpower” which 
“strives for liberty, the right, radiance, and 
joy”! 

Of course, now that “ gallant Belgium,” “de- 
mocratic France,” and “upright and honest 
Britain’ are linked with Russia in the greatest of 
all atrocities, we are bidden to forget all these 


| things. More even than this, these very bar- 
Terrorism was the | 


barities which Russia bas inflicted upon her 
subject races, and particularly upon |.er_ work- 
ing class, are adduced as evidence of the “ great 
sacrifices ’ Russia has made on behalf of free- 
dom. And as if this did not achieve the very 
height of imaginative extravagance, a writer in 
the * Daily Chronicle” of September 24th coolly 
informs us that “ Russian bureaucracy and au- 
tocracy is (sic) a legacy from Germany and Ger- 
man influences. Ever since the days of Peter 
the Great. Russia has been governed under 
ideas which have been supplied her by the 
Prussian Junkers, and now the time has come 
when the whole Russian people see the chance 
of freeing themselves from these influences for 
ever.” 

That Germany must bear the blame for all 
the innocent blood that has soddened the goil of 
Russia since Peter the Great's day is ludicrous 
enough in all conscience, but the spectacle that 
we are invited to gaze upon, of the Tsar and 
those who rule Russia “under ideas supplied 
by Prussian Junkers,” waging war in order to 
gain the freedom to govern according to the 
beatific traditions of Western Liberalism is too 
much for our sobriety. Albeit, it demonstrates 
with what rubbish these prostitutes of the Press 
are prepared to insult the intelligence of the 
working clase in order to bolster up the case of 
their paymasters. 

France, also— democratic, chivalric France— 
has her gobbeted pages of history. The Mas- 
sacre of S. Bartholomew is a classic example of 
foul treachery and degraded brutality that will 
stand so long as dastardly human deeds find @ 
recorder at all. The history cf Paris, however, 
bristles with shameful atrocities, among which 
it is sufficient to instance—not the suppression, 
don’t think it was that— but the bloody venge- 
ance wreaked upon the workers of Paris for the 
Commune of 1871. After the fighting ceased 
30,000 working men, women, and children of 
Paris were butchered in cold blood, while the 


| conditions under which those were interned 


who were to be transported to New Caledonia 
are too revolting to be printed here. Let those 


| who find themselves impressed with the idea 
the Belgian people so callous, so brutalised, so | 
low in the scale of human development, that the | 


that barbarity is the special attribute of the 
“modern Huns” read the history of the Paris 
Commune, and a new light will break in upon 
them concerning another of Britain’s allies. 
Nor is Britain herself above the perpetration 
of atrocious outrage, both at home and abroad. 


| The Boer War furnished examples enough, in 
then the ‘modern Huns” would be performing | 
a worthy service to humanity at large by blot- | 
| house was a Louvain. and Smuts, with all his 

[t is not only the Belgians, however, who have | 
proved themselves to be quite the equals of the | 


spite of official whitewash. The Boer general, 
Beyer, has just stated that every Boer farmer's 


fervant turn-coat patriotism, could not deny the 
statement —he could only endeavour to draw the 
curtain over it. 

The history of the British rule in India, where 
famine has succeeded famine, and multitudes 
have sunk down in their wretched hovels and 
died of starvation whilst their white masters 
were exporting the grain Indian people had 
grown, puts Britain on a level with any Huns, 
ancient or modern. 

at let us come nearer home, How many 
working-class butcheries have been perpetrated 
in these islands of recent years ? Only three 
years ago the same military support which has 
now been given to capitalist France was pro- 
mised-—and rendered to the railway magnates 
of England in order to enable them wo force 
their men to continue to work for IOs. and 17g, 
a week. That ended in buichery. lony-pandy 
is another instance that will be fresh an the 
memory «7 many, while we have the testimony 
of the Liberal politician who “saved the Goy. 
erument”’ from defeat (Mr. Handel booth . that 
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at Dublin during a recent labour struggle, wo- 
men of the working class were dragged from 
their homes by the bair of their heads and bru- 
tally batoned Ly the police. The same witness 
also affirmed, what was amply borne out by 
others, that one of the victims of the struggle 
was felled by a police truncheon, and then deli- 
berately beaten to death by several policemen 
as he lay helpless on the ground. 

How did the modern Huns of capitalist Bri- 
tain meet the charge of these cowardly atrocities, 
committed at their behest and in their profit- 
mongering interests, and witnessed by one of 
their own politicians? By resorting to that rich 
product of Western Liberaliem—a sham en- 

uiry—and appointing legal bullies to bully 
the awkward witness out of Court. 

The “Hun” in the British master claes is re 
vealed in a thousand places. At the very time 
that the war broke out instances were causing 
unpleasant attenticn to be turned to our mas- 
ters’ methods. There was the callous butchery 
in Dublin, engineered by rival politicians, when 
four people were done to death, among whom 
@ woman was shot dead, and a boy who was 
killed received a bullet wound in the back and 
a bayonet thrust in the thigh. The war came 
opportunely to divert public attention from this 
Irish “Louvain.” Again, when war broke out 
thousands of men in the building trades in Lon- 
don had been for many months deprived of their 
sole means of livelihood— condemned, together 
with their wives and children, to starvation be- 
cauee they refused to sign a degrading and 
economicly undermining contract form. No 
enuffling Harold Begbie thought to aek of the 
starving victims of that “battle for liberty,” 
the ironic question: “What will you lack’ 
Sonny ?” 

British history, ancient and modern, at home 
and abroad, is a veritable frabric of atrocity, 
which can find no parallel in the history of any 
other race on earth. The early invaders of India 
may have perpetrated orgies of bloodshed that 
only the whole European civilisation has been 
able, after nineteen hundred years of Christian 
humbug, to surpass ; the industrial magnates 
of America may have provided, in the piping 
times of peace, examples o1 lawless violence so 
open, so naked and unashamed, as to startle 
even us ; but for long exercised, persistent, cal- 
lous brutality, which is none the less fiendish be- 
cause it has evolved the cunning to mask itself 
with legal shame and social sopbistries, one can 
find nothing approaching the industria] history 
of England. 

Let those who want to whine about the atro- 
cities of the Germans first explain away the me 
thods by which the peasantry of feudal England 
were deprived of their lands and driven from 
the countryside to become factory slaves ; let 
them cleanse, if they can, the fortunes of the 
great cotton families of the blood and agony- 
drops of the thousands of working class child- 
ren who were murdered to make those fortunes ; 
let them blot out from the memory the scores of 
shamble scenes. from Peterloo to Dublin, in 
which unarmed British workers have fallen to 
British bullets; let them tell us what higher 
“culture” than that of the “modern Huns” is 
indicated in the preventable sacrifice of railway 
shunters’ lives, the raising of the load line of 
ships, the contemptuous ignoring of the laws of 
the mining Acts because the fine for launching 
400 miners into eternity is only £24. 

Maeterlinck and other sycophantic “intel. 
lectuals,” playing their prostitute part in the 
upholding of that system which gives them 
their “place in the sun,” may rail and rave as 
only they know how, about the German atroci- 
ties, but their motives are clear enough. They 
desire to do two things to inflame the workers 
of Britain, France, Russia and Belgium against 
Germany, and to hide the truth. 

And the truth is that atrocity is not a na- 
tional attribute anywhere or at any time. On 
the contrary, atrocity belongs, not to nations, 
but to systems. It is of the very nature of all 
systems of plunder, and it was and is the com- 
mon attribute of the Huns of Attila, the Huns 
of the Kaiser, and the Huns of Asquith, Pen- 
rhyn, Claude Hamilton & Co, and the Huns of 
Rockefeller and of Carnegie in America, Werner, 
Beit & Co. in South Africa, Tipoo Tib in Cen- 


tral Africa, and White Wolf in China because | 


al] these ancient and modern Attilas were or are 





| and incentive. 
| fellows 





engaged in the robbery of their fellowe. 

The Maeterlincks and other lickspittles of the 
capitalist class hope, by their outcry against 
the German atrocities, to obscure the fact that 
THE atrocity is not Louvain or Tirlemont or 


Rheims, but the war itself ; not the blood of | 


unarmed victims spilled at the instance of Ger- 
man bullies of the master class, but the whole 
hell of horrors which bas been let loose upon 
the world by the MASTER CLASS of Eu- 
rope— Belgian, French, British, and Russian 
no less than German. Of thie colossal atrocity, 
the bestial and inevitable fruite of the robbery 
of the working class of the world, Louvain 
and the other German outrages are but a part, 
and a comparatively insignificant part. 

Refuse, therefore, to have your mental balance 
upset by the squealing of those who raise the 
cry of ‘‘Germen barbarism.” ‘Jbere can be no- 
thing but barbariem in those who have launched 


fifteen millicns of working men in the field of | 


death in order to decide who shall control the 
markets where the wealth stolen frdm the wor- 


kers may be sold. And thore for whom the , 
Maeterlincks speak would welcome ANY atro- | 


cities that would, by obsessing the public mind 
with the false idea that atrocity is a national 


trait of the German race, prevent the workers | 


from realising that it is the common character- 


istic of the whole capitaliet class, as is revealed — 
in every mil] and mine and shunting yard in | 
Britain, in the Carnegie massacre at Pittsburg | 


and the Rockefeller bolocaust in Ludlow City, in 


shambles of the Congo and the Putumayo, in 
the death-trap compounds of the Rand, in the 
slaughter of Socialicts by the new-rieen and 
triumphant capitalists of China and Japan, and 
in the uncountable acts of barbarity by which 
the capitalists of every country the wide world 
over establish and maintain their position of 


plundering dominance over the working class. 
A. E J. 


THE PURPQSE AND METHOD 

OF COLONISATION. 

a 

(Continued from last issue.) 

Waeraer the “Study of British. Metbode,” in 
which certain European capitalist politicians 
seem to indulge, is also responsible for the 
incident which initiated the ghastly human 
slaughter now in progress, and which incident 
it greatly benefits the master class of this 
country to use for the purpose of hiding their 
own mercenary objects, it is not in our province 
to investigate. Anyhow, in reviewing the his- 
tory of the component parts of the British Em- 
pire, no one will be at a loss to find precedents 
enough and to spare for any viclation or outrage, 
however infamous and however revolting, that 
may have been committed in Belgium. The 
“glory and greatness of the Empire” is in fact 
made up of a long series of piratical conquests 
in which the sole right of Might bas been every- 
where proclaimed from the housetops, and in 
which the freedom and independence of mil- 
lions of people have often been respected less 
than “scraps of paper.” 

How the “indisputable right” over some 
of the millions of square miles in Africa, for 
example, has been secured, is in living memory ; 
although it must not be supposed that the sordid 
history which centres round the gold and dia- 
mond fields exbausts the resources in the art of 
brigandage and massacre that the British ‘‘haute 
finance” is capable of commanding. In such 
books as ‘‘ With Kitchener to Khartoum,” ‘The 
Unveiling of Lhasa,” etc., ete., typical instances 
are abounding of how the British “ protectors” 
impose themselves and their “culture” upon 
smal] and relatively weak nations. Says the 
author of the last mentioned account of a Tibetan 
expedition, speaking of the “strange people we 
fought and conquered’: “We killed several 





thousand of the simple, brave, and ill-armed: | 


men; I was sorry for these Tibetans. Their 
atruggle was so hopeless ; Here was 
all the brutality of war, and none of the glory 
These men were cheerful, jolly 
and I bave seen their crops ruined, 
their homes burnt and shelled, the dead lying 
about the thresholds of what were their homes, 
and all for no fault of their owr- only because 





their leaders were politically impossible.’ But 
what matter the lives of these people, if the 
“freedom of trade,” or trade-route &, In short, 
the freedom of Capital, is at stake? Ae the 
writer adds with regard to theee leaders: “ For- 
tunately, however, this slaughter was beginning 
to put the fear of God into them.” 

In the face of our present daily records of 
what ‘white against white,” Christisns against 
Christians, can do, it will easily be granted that 
the deeds by which resistance to British expan- 
siov by the ‘so much inferior colcured heathen 
racet,”” has been cruthed, not cnly equal ary tale 
of brutality that is to day laid to the charge of 
“the enemy” with regard to Belgium, but cer- 
tainly outdo the latter in cowardice when we 
bear in mind that the unfortunate resisters of 
‘the invincible forces of civilisation” and Chris- 
tianity did not dispose of anything like the 
modern efficient instruments of murder. 

And if those who have laid thieves’ hands on 
60 gieat a part of the world’s surface and bave 
thereby flouted the independence of millicns of 
people in the past; if those who are responsible 
for such barbarities as will ever be connected 
with the establishment of British deminance, 
whetber in Africa, Asia, Australia, or eleew here; 
if those who have never tolerated any inter- 
ference with the “rights of free trade” (t.e., 
free robbery) and have carried out more “puni- 
tive expeditions” and burnt more villages of 
innocent peoples than the rest of the coloniz- 


| ing nations put together; if these who could 


the Italian brutalities in Morocco, in therubber | gtand by, incapable of shame, when recently 


hundreds of unarmed men and vcmen were 
done to death or wounded in the blood-stained 
streeis of Johannesburg; if these who rapge 


| themselves now on the side of thcse human 


fiends and very embodiment of oppression and 
tyranny. whose crimes vary between ‘* Bloody 
Sunday” and exiling of innocent men and 
women to the icy dungeons of Siberia: if those 
now accuse their Continental rivals of savagery 
and violating the independencs of smal] nations, 
while at the same time poring as the “trustees 
of freedom and good conduct,” even we— know- 
ing their achievements in bypocrisy— feel bound 
to admire their insolent audacity in treating the 
public to this masterpiece of nauseating cant. 

Of course, just as the vandalism and beastly 
deeds, committed by order of the German mili- 
tary authorities, figure in the official chronicles 
and school-books of the Teutons as heroic 
achievements, so the merciless uturpations, 
rapes and massacres which have marked the 
acquisition of “our” colonial dependencies are 
gloried in and impressed upon the children of 
the Empire as examples of British manhood, 
pluck, and enterprise. 

Although to some extent outside the precent 
subject, ‘Ke foregoing will nevertheless serve to 
emphasise again the fact that the acquisition of 
the Colonial Empire is distinguished by the ap- 
plication of the most brutal, up-to-date methods 
that the machinery of militarism, and law and 
order is capable of bringing into play. But let 
us now revert to the subsequent economic policy 
of our colonial pioneers of “education and native 
advancement,” and see what the cultural trust 
imposed upon the more advanced peoples” comes 
to. 

Authority having once gained a footing, that 
is to say, the Right of Might having been 
brought home to the “uncultured heathen,” 
every cubsequent activity of the Colonists is 
subservient to the process of converting all 
things capable of satisfying human wants and 
desires into what Providence intended them to 
be, namely, Commodities, eo that they might at 
last take their proper places, as holy values and 
sacred property, in the templeof Mammon. The 
extent of the success of this process is the 
measure of the “prosperity” and “ loyalty” of 
the Dominions. It goes without saying, that 
since all things have to become marketable 
values, this process involves the expropriation 
of the natives from all nature’s gifts— which 
brings the first virtue: Abstinence. And it ig 
equally plain that only when the native’s life is 
hedged with notices such as: 


‘No admittance except on business ” 
“Trespagsers will be prosecuted,” 


will they lend themeelves, or rather be forced, 
in order to live, to sell and apply their energies 


y 


in theservice of Capital— which brings a further 
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virtue: Industry. Lis is 80 self evideut buat 
we could only describe as child-like naivete or 
gross stupidty, Lord Curzon’s remark that “he 
greatly deplored, and had tried his utmost to 
discourage, the settling of Europeans in an in- 
digeuous country with the object of extracting 
from it the essence which should serve to the 
natives as means of subsistence.” But where 
would abstinence come in? And what, one may 
ask. are the Colonists to deal in and export if 
not the produce they haye stolen from the 
natives / 

When, for example, the Chartered Company, 
who hold immense concessions in Africa, lease 


{as they have done last year) 1,000,000 acres of | 


land (selected areas to be chogen throughout 
Rhodesia), at the rental of Is. an acre, to an 
enterprising international firm. it is obvious 
that the latter mean to extract and export the 
resources of the territory ; in other words, these 
resources no longer belong to their former 
owners, the aborigines of Rhodesia, who will 
have tolook to the new proprietors (their expro 
prietors) for their means of subsistence, unless 
they are prepared to quit. Such transactions 
necessitate, consequently, the absolute disregard 
of the natives’ interests and customs, seeing that 
if their most vital custom of all were to be ob- 
served, namely, the communal ownership (as 
distinct from private ownership, as in Europe) 
of all the land, the very object of any capitalist 
enterprise and colonisation would naturally be. 
come illusory. Which is surely more than a 
Colonial enthusiast, like Lord Carzon, could 
wish for. Indeed, this deprival of the native of 
hts primitive means of living and own conditions 
of labour, is the very basis of all colonization : 
it is only hypocrits of the type of Curzon or 
His Excellency Dernburg, who pretend to be 
ignorant of the fact that in first completely dis. 
inheriting the mass of the natives, or, in Dern- 
burg’s own ter:ninology, in first “fulfilling the 
cultural trust” is the key to the “great question 
of how the white man is to retain his hold and 
domination over mankind of darker colour.” 

Unfortunately, the proclamation of “ Protec- 
toraies” here, and the annexition ot large 
territories there, in short, the theoretic mono 
- poly of the land, and the granting of conce-sions 
to trading firms, on the one side, does uot 
always automatically transform the native popu- 
lation in’o full-blown wage-workers ou the other. 
However desirable it inay he to extract the 
maxiroum of surplus-valae from this “economi 
cally most valuable motive-power,” the vastness 
of the territories and relatively thin population 
(the Colonies comprising, as a rule, dispropor- 
tionately larger areas than the respective mother 
countries), also the widely different climatic 
conditions -these two main factors render diffi- 
cult and protract the establishment of an effec. 
tive, all-embracing control over, and exploitation 
of, the natives. Hence, the necessity for the 
professional labour-recruiting agencies ; the ap- 
plication of direct force (slavery); the importa- 
tion of foreign laboar: all of which methods 
have been shown to be practised on a large 
scale at the present time, as a temporary, if un- 
satisfactory, solution for the annoying “labour 
problem.” 

In the meantime, the mills of economic de- 
velopment are grinding ; no sections of natives, 
hitherto secluded, are to be deprived of the 
blessings of civilisation and the comforting 
security it affords. Railways and extensions of 
railways are constantly opening up new dis- 
tricts and announce to previously obscure tribes 
the arrival of the tax-collector; an indispen- 
sable means of bringing the native idlers to 
their senses and to their toil. “If one considers,” 
says deploringly a correspondent in an Fast 
African organ, “that there are about 3} million 
of people living in the district of Ruanda and 
Urundi, who, in consequence of the seclusion of 
their exceedingly rich homelands, still en joy, at 
this time of day, complete freedom from tax- 
paying, the necessity for opening up, through 
a railway, will at once become obvious.” And 
the ‘‘Usambara Post”’ (27.9.13) stated in sup- 
port of a railway from Tabora to the Kagaraknie, 
that “such a railway would open up extraordin- 
arily valuable districts, and that the introduction 
of the poll-tax there would alone make the rail- 
way pay its way.” 

“No doubt it will cost thousands, but it. will 


bring in millions”—such is their assurance. 
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KailWays 1 parlicular ale powertul tevers VE 


“native advancement” — hence the great activity | 


in this direction. They not only open up, and 
enable the easy transport of the produce, but of 
the “human material” as well The Ovambo 
and Amboland railways in South-West Africa, 


for example, were built for the specific purpose | 


of “serving the regular and increased supply 
of workers for the diamond mines.” And dur- 


ing a discussion (4.6.13) of the Government 


Council in East Africa the following was pointed 
out: “ The idea of a continuation of the North 
railway up to the Lake Victoria did not originate 
so much from the endeavour to open up the 


mystic country of the Squatters aud to enter | 


into competition with the Ungaada raliway, but 
rather was the plan involved by the desire to 
confiscate the masses of workers living in the 
districta of the Lake perp al 


“ Every friend of theirs,” he says, “ must advo- 
cate the building of railways, seeing that the 


worker is exposed to many dangers and risks | 


while en route for weeks and months” to the 
elevating occupation in the death pits of the 
diamond mines! In the face of the comparative 
searcity of workers it would, of course, he de 
plorable that thege arms and “hands” should 
meet with accidents before having been drained 
of the ‘‘milliard values slumbering in them.” 
And so, in accordance with the law of de 


_ velopment of capitalist production, every acti- 


vity that the enterprising European traders 
command in the Colonies, tends to separate} the 


means of production more and more from the | 
' native and to concentrate the scattered means 


more and more under a few controlling con- 
cerns, thereby gradually closing to the natives 
all avenues outside of, and disciplining them 
for,—the wage-labour market. The exacting of 
hut-taxes, poll taxes, grazing-dues, etc. : permits 
for hunting and fishing; the enclosure of large 


tracks of land either for cultivation or cattle- | 
breeding; the construction of railways and | 
other me:ns of transport and communication, | 
these are only a | 


water and irrigation works 
few of the things which suppiy the precious 
“indirect pressure’ and restrict more and more 


the liberties of the natives, until eventually they | 


will find no other way to live than by selling 
their labour-power to their foreign masters. 
The “labour problem” will then be solved. 


being regarded by the natives as a normal 
economic development, or from benefiting him, 


conquest —an arbitrary charge wrung from him 


in bitterness, and leaves behind a deep sense of | 


injury. This resentment has undoubtedly been 
the cause of most colonial wars and rebellions 


since the first presence of the white man there, | 
but the fact that the “superior” whites (Superior, | 


undoubtedly, in weapons) ever emerge victorious 
from the fray, again proves that Might is 
Right. FRANK. 
(To be Continued.) 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


AGAIN WE TELL YOU. 


- 10: 





THe average working man does not like the 


Socialist to tell him that he is a slave. But 
nevertheleses he is a slave. The only freedom 
the worker has to-day is the freedom to starve, 
or to change one employer for another. Even 


that, he finds from bitter experience, he cannot | 


always do. 

If the worker cannot find work to do he has 
no means to live on. It then soon dawns upon 
him that if he cannot find an employer to give 
him work, he will be forced into the workhouse, 
or, worse still, be compelled to steal and to 
become an outcast dodging the upkeepers of the 
capitalist laws. 

We are Wage Slaves. It does not matter what 
class of labour we do, whether we work as nav- 
vies, clerks, or mechanics, we all come under 
the category of working men. The master class 
call us by one name: his employees. 

Now we of the working class do not own the 
mines, factories, land, etc. We have no alterna- 
tive, therefore, but to go to those that do own 
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Chis does not, | 
of course, prevent our colonféers from pretending | 
at the same time that the railways are built in | 
the sole interest of the travelling workers. In- | 
deed, what would a Christian employer not do | 
for the welfare and amenity of the native? | 
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them, and ask tuein ww KIVO us poviuinston to 
work. One thing is obvious: we have to work 
in order to live. If someone else owns the means 
by which we live then we are subservient to 
them. Are we not, therefore, slaves, when we 
have to ask othera to let us work for them in 
order that we may live ? 

It is only when we can makea profit for them 
(the masters) that we are allowed to work, 89 the 
thoughtful, man can easily see that we are not 
considered for a moment. When the markets 
are glutted and our employers cannot sell the 
commodities we have produced, we are given 
the sack. 

The Poverty 0” the worker when lie ix work- 
ing, and the nerve wrecking fear of unemploy- 
ment, makes his position as a wage slave worse 
than any previous form of Slavery that was per- 
bertrated upon his ancestora The chattel slave 
had comparative security. We have uot. The 
serf had security, less work, and more leisure, 
than we have. 

The working man has no property. He can 
live in a house —or rooms just so long as he 
can pay rent for it. He can go on paying rent 
for 50 years aud the house is not his. His 
furniture! Ah, yes! That is his 59 long as he 
can pay the rent. If he cannot fulfil his obli- 
gations to the landlord then his furniture is 
taken. 

To put the case in a few words, we own 
nothing but the power to work. As we own no 
property, I repeat, we are the slaves to those 
that do. “He owns my life who owns the means 
by which I live” is as true now as when Shak- 
Speare wrote it. It will be, too, as long as we, 
the working class, like to keep a parasitic class 
upon our backs. 

It is no longer necessary to do this. The 
capitalist class has served its purpose. Itis now 
suffering from disorganisation and decrepit old 
age. The working class is the last class to 
achieve its freedom. We have now to carry out 
OUR mission. That is to take over the means 
of producing and distributing wealth ourselves, 
and use in the interests, not of a few, but of the 
whole community. 

[t should tbe obvious to the worker,gurely, 
that if we control our own means of livia 
will put an end to slum dwellings and unheal hy 
places to work in. The majority of diseases aad 
complaints which the worker suffers from are 
the result of the conditions under which he 
works or the unsanitary, over. crowded dwellings 
wherein he lives. That would be obliterated, 


R it | never to show its ugly form in the future. 
Naturally enough, this transition, far from | 


That is the goal before us. ‘I'he ending of 
poverty which is the result of the private owner- 


| ship of the means of life. 
is mostly looked upon as an act of agzression, of | 


With the common ownership of the world's 
means of production the social evils that we are 
faced with to-day would never occur again. 


| That briefly is what Socialism offers. It is your 


place to take a firm stand one way or the other. 
If you do not believe that what we sa: is right, 
then fight us vigorously. But if you believe in 
the principles and policy which we expound, 
join us and help us to end such a system as can 
only hold out to the workera in their youth, 


_ Starvation and misery as the fruits of unending 
| and arduous toil, and in their old age, a five 


shilling pension or the workhouse. The means 


| of producing wealth are now so fertile that only 
| fools can accept poverty as a necessary condi- 


tion of society to-day. 


J. G. W. Stowe. 
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The establishment of a system or 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in ithe 
interest of the whole community. 
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THAT society as at present constituted ie 
based upon the ownership of thé means of living. 
(t-e., land, factories, railways, ete.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent. 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself aa. 
ac struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who “duce but. 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of. 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the. 
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working class is the last class to achieve ita 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and_ politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery,. 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and” the overthrow of privilege,. 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation. 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociatist Parry of Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 


| mined to wage war against all other political 


parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 


| capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 


working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 


| 
| equality, and slavery to freedom. 
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IN THE HANDS OF THE WORKERS. 


Fr_tow Members of the Working Class,— 

To-day is being waged the greatest military struggle of all history. The flower and manhood of the five greatest 
races of this continent strive with all the resources which science has placed in their hands to slaughter their fellows. 
You are told by our masters’ Press that the German soldiers do not know what they are fighting about, or even who 
their enemies are—but do you know these things either ? 

Many reasons for the war have been given, but only the Socialists have given the true reason. It is this - 

In every advanced country the improvements in machinery and methods enable the workers to produce far more 
wealth than is needed to maintain them in working efficiency. Of this wealth all beyond what fs essential for the up- 
keep of the workers’ efficiency is retained by the masters. 

As machinery improves, this surplus grows greater, and presents to the masters this ever-increasing problem : Where 
can they find a market for it ? 

Here we have the cause of the present struggle. It is commercial rivalry and nothing else. 

Fellow workers, 600 years ago the means for producing wealth were very crude, yet a man could produce enough to 
keep his family and himself for a whole year by twelve weeks labour. What vast strides have been made since then in 
the instruments of labour, and how many times has been doubled the fertility of our toil! Yet the late Campbell-Ban- 
nerman said that “about 30 per cent. of the population is living in the grip of perpetual poverty.” 

What, then, has been the effect of this remarkable increase in the fertility of human labour, if it has not lifted those 
who labour above the pinch of poverty ? 

The effect has been this: The workers have had to become the wage-slaves of those who own the machinery. facto- 
ries and the like. What they produce, then, passes out of their hands. It belongs to their masters. They have lost 
control over the product of their toil, and it becomes their bitterest foe. 

If the workers in the Middle Ages produced more than they required, they could store it for a niggard season, leave 
it to rot in the fields, or take things easy and produce less. It could not hurt them because it belonged to them, and 
they had full control over it. To-day, however, the wealth which the workers produce in excess of what is essential to 
enable them to go on working, belongs to their employers. It accumulates until the markets are glutted and the ware- 
houses full. and then it throws its producers out of work because no buyers can be found for it. And not only this: it 
faces the masters with the problem of finding an outlet for it in the World Market, and so the workers from whom it has 
been stolen are called upon to shoulder rifles and go and shoot their fellow workers in other lands in order that. this 
stolen wealth may be taken to, and realised or sold in, the markets of the world. 

Centuries of progress in ‘‘the arts of peace,” generations of the march of science and the ‘conquest of the forces of 
nature,” while they have enabled our masters to heap up gigantic wealth, have brought only starvation and misery to the 
workers. The good things of life can be produced with ease and abundance, but under the present system they result 
only in murder and chaos. ; 

The remedy is for the WORKING CLASS to take over the whole of the means of production and distribution, in 
order that what they produce may belong to them. They will then have control of the product of their hands and brains, 
and will use it for its logical purpose—-to satisfy the needs of those who produce it. 

When the workers have ceased to be.plundered, there will no plunder for a class of plunderers to make war over, and 
peace will be the portion of humanity at last. 

WORKERS, STUDY SOCIALISM ! 

THe Executive Committee. 

SOCIALISM IS THE ONLY HOPE OF THE WORKERS! 
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WAR AND RELIGION, 
RY “THE TIMES.” 
0:0 

“Tue Times” (4.10.14), lifting itself above the 
mere economic advantages we are supposed to 
gain by the war, endeavoured to prove spiritual 
gains as well. ‘ No feature of the war has been 
more striking than the religious feeling it has 
evoked,” they said. War, which increases the 
uncertainty of life, has 80 unsettled the minds 
of the workers that their doubts and fears of the 
future have intensified. Without a philosophy 
based on science man becomes an easy prey to 
priestly ties. Regarding his own physical ana- 
tomy as something amazingly wonderful, and 
far beyond his poor understanding, he is easily 
persuaded that he has a soul that transcends 
even his physical possessions; and the eternal 
existence of that soul in peace or torment de 
pends upon his conduct while crawling about 
the earth in subjection to those who have taken 
possession of it. . 

Life is the only state that human beings can 
know, because it is only in life we possess con- 
sciousnes3 and can know anything at all. The 
scientific mind accepts nothing without evi- 
dence, and neither science, religion, or philo- 
sophy has yet produced one shred of evidence 
to prove even the likelihood or possibility of 
consciousness, spirit, or any other known or 
unknown force existing apart from the substance 
or matter to which it belongs. 

Scientists—in the laboratory —are practically 
agreed that the Cosmos is Matter in Motion, and 
nebule. constellations, systems, geological and 
biological periods, and even the existence of 
different subst inc2s, are but changing manifes- 
tations of Matter in Motion. “Every living 
creature,” said a recent president of the “Inter- 
national Science Association,” “is, after all, 
merely a chemical mechanism,” and anyone that 
has read an intelligible work on physiology, 
explaining the functions and interdependence. 
of organs, can appreciate that statement. An 
acquaintance with evolution, showing how both 
organs and functions have developed simultane- 
ously, is sufficient evidence of its truth for any- 
one who3e income is not affected. Consciousness 
or thought is the function of the brain, just as 
digestion is ths function of the stomach. Diges- 
tion is imp sible without digestive organs and 
food—though the wage-slave is often forced to 
try the experiment without the latter. Neither 
can consciousness exist without nerve ganglia, 
or brain and so nothing external to be conscious 
of. Science thus establishes the oneness or 
Monism of the Cosmos —but only for the cultured 
ruling class of society: the igaorant supersti- 
tions of the dark ages, slightly modified, are | 
good enough for the workers. 

Ia the supreme anarchy of a capitalist war 
events seem more than ever to be the result of 
chance, and gods, mascots, and oracles are 
brought out, dusted, and worshipped; and 
“The Timaa,” with characteristic hypocrisy and 
satisfaction, remarks that the ‘‘ War has evoked 
religious feeling.” 

“Nothing in man is more real than the in- 
stinct that urges him to sacrifixe himself for an 
idea' which to him is dearer than life itself,” 
says “‘The Times.” We pass over the obvious 
error that there can be any sacrifice where sone- 
thing dearer than what is given is the objective, 
and the equally obvious admission that man 
does not always act according to intelligence — 
even in important matters—but proves himaslf | 
allied t> the reat of the animal world by virtue | 
of the fact that he still acts from instinct —whan | 
intelligence fails him. 

Bat is it not characteristic of capitalist hypo- 
crisy that the actions of their dupes should be 
attributed to instincts and ideals, when it is 
common knowledge that necessity has compelled 
the vast majority to enlist. True, they sing and 
laugh as they march, but that does not prove 





that they have acted with either freejom or in- | 
| suffuses the drab life of the multitude with a 


telligence. It proves only that they have caught 


the war fever and are incapable, for the time 


being, of understanding or realising the actual 
situation —so aptly described and forcibly de- 
nounced by Israel Zangwill: “That they are 
food for powder, so coarse in texture; carcases 
80 gross and sub-human, that their best use is 





to be thrown to the guns—a providential fire 
screen for the finer classes.” 
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The business of the ink-elinger to day is to | 


| manufacture high-sounding pbrases that appear 
| to be loaded with importance, yet when analy sed 


mean little or nothing. ‘War isa supreme test | 
All the nations | 


of reality,” says ‘‘The Times.’ 
bluff, but only the contact of forces determines 


which is really the strongest—just as the oppo | 


nents of Socialism can always destroy it any 


where but in debate. If there is sense in the | 


statement, then the following from the same 
source obviously contradicts it. ‘‘Faith in force 
is @ poor substitute for faith in right. Force is 
8 sorry god”; and the sentences that immedi- 
ately follow are a reversion to the original state- 
ment that it is force that rules: “For, when a 
stronger strength arises to shatter it, nought 
but despair and doubt remain.” 

But twice is not sufficient for “The Times” 


to contradict itself, so it throws over the first 


and third position and once more takes up the 
second: ‘‘ When as we are firmly persuaded, the 
Allied Armies shall have overthrown the Ger- 
man’s divinity, the German people itself may 
learn the futility of trust ‘in reeking tube and 
iron shard,’ and turn again to the higher 
trust which their greatest teachers have incul- 
cated upon them and upon the world.” 

Next ‘The Times” says: “Faith and the 
spirit of sacrifice are the essence of religion, just 
a8 scepticism and selfishness are ita negation.” 
The above definition of religion we might dis- 
pute, were it not that the word “‘easence”’ is not 
so clearly defined in capitalist politics and phi- 
losophy as in chemistry. The essential belief, 
and therefore the essence of religion, is belief 
in the supernatural. A code of morals, even 
including the “spirit of sacrifice,” without such 
a belief cannot be called a religion, no matter 
who imposes it. But this “spirit of sacrifice,” 
is undoubtedly a tenet of the Christian dogma, 
and eminently suits it for the capitalist system. 

First let us see what is its actual meaning. 
To labour for others; to risk life, or even to die, 
for others. Underthia heading comes the whole 


of the working class. They live in poverty | 


while they produce fabulous wealth for an idle 


They risk their lives daily and die | 


in thousands for them on the field of battle. 
What we see then, is that the “essence of re- 
ligion” so-called is really the purpose or object. 


So long as religion induces millions of workers — 
| goand fight battles from which you will receive 
| the usual rewards of empty honour, broken 
_ health, wounded bodies, or the eternal silence of 
| the grave. 


to continue their life long sacrifice, the capitalist 
will generously permit them to thiak of them- 
selves as sheep bled on the altar of civilisation, 
1¢, capitalist idleness and luxary. 

But what of the other side: ‘Scepticism and 
selfishness are its negation.” Every share- 
holders’ meeting, of evary concern, at home or 
abroad, is evidence of capitalist greed. One 
eighth of the population takes two-thirds of the 
national wealth, and leaves one-third for the 
other ssven-eighths. Avarice has been the watch 
word of the commarcial class since the break- 
up of the gailds. How to get more out of their 
wage-slaves while reducing their rations has 


been, and is still, their most engrossing problem. | 


Vultures snarling over raw flesh are leas repul- 


sive than capitalist governments quarelling | 


over markets and using the working class— 
after exploiting them —as “‘a providential fire 
screen.” 

So much for their selfishness. It is unneces- 
sary to marshall evidence to prove their scep- 


ticism, they show their contempt for the promises | 
| take part in it. 


of future happiness and threats of punishment 
every day of their lives. They have no use for 
a religion that instructs them to “sell all they 


have and give unto the poor”; nor do they care 


a tinker’s anathema for a “place on high,” if it 
is to be obtained by sacrificing a “place in the 
sua” here below. Tho capitalist has no “faith” 
in another life, and the “ spirit of sacrifice” is 
not “business.” He is the embodimant of the 
“negation of religion,” “scepticism and sel fish- 
ness.” 

“War,” concludes ‘‘The Times,” “with all 
its horrors and suffering, has at least this bright 
side. It lifts mankind out of its daily self, and 


spiritual glow. Io such an atm>sphere the still 
voice of the divine spirit of the universe may be 
clearly heard, despite the clamour and clash of 
arms.” The colour has changed from drab to 
crimson. Poverty has intensified, and the mur- 
ders committed annually on the industrial field, 
for profits, are being augmented by thousands 


' daily; yet mankind has gained something, “a 








spiritual glow — searchlights. But what does 
the “‘atill voice” say ?— we are not told. Pos 
sibly the black-coated hypocrites are Waiting for 
their orders from the representatives of that 
class in whose interest they teach and write such 
lies and rubbish for the confusion of the workers. 
F. F. 
——— 


THE CALL OF THE “PATRIOT.” 
0:¢ 
Feuiow Workers, — Daring the last three months 


| there has been staring at you from every hoard- 

_ ing, from trams, ’buses, and stations, from vans, 

| warehouse walls, and notice boards on churches, 

| from the pages of the newspapers and every 
other available space, the statement that : 


“YOUR KING AND COUNTRY NEED You.” 
This statement, showing, if you will but think, 
how important and vitally uecessary you are to 
the ruling class, has been re-iterated again and 


| again, with innumerable variations, from count- 


less pulpits and platforms up and down the 
country. Urgent appeals by the hundred thou- 


| sand have been made to all “fit” men to enlist ; 


every device and every weapon that the “‘liberty- 
loving” masters could invent, from the call of 
a sham patriotism to the wholesale sacking of 
employees ; from lying to bribery ; from silent 
coercion to the insults of the white feather bri- 
gade, and from this to the deliberate suppres- 
sion of hostile opinion, have been used either to 
entice or drive you into the ranks. For you, 
fellow workers, are to day, as you always are, 
indispensable to the bosses, both for the pro- 
duction of profits in the “piping times of 

" (!) and for cannon fodder and the 


| slaughter of the “enemy” in times of war. 


Without you the masters are helpless ; with- 
out you the State collapses and the rulers of the 


| One country cannot hope to win in their struggle 


against the rulers of another country ; and 
knewing this, and recognising YOUR supreme 
importance, the bosses have been moving hea- 
ven and earth, spending money like water, lying 
like Christians, combining cajolery with econo- 
mic pressure, and ringing the changes on every 


| form of cant, from “stirring” appeals to your 


manhood to virulent denunciation of your indif- 
ference or backwardness, in order to make YOU 


The reasons advanced why you and the work- 
ing men of Europe should fight each other have 
been many, and we could fill a column with the 
contradictions of the politicians, the black coats, 
and the ‘‘intellectuals” on this matter. Any 


_ excuse has been good enough so Jong as it has 


had the effect of making you and the German 
working men defend your respective masters. 
From the violation of treaties by Germany to de- 
liberate provocation on the part of England ; 
from Russian Court intrigue to the capture of 
international trade; from the rottenness of 
secret diplomacy to the enthronement of Athe- 
ism ; from the policy of “blood and iron” to 


_ the jealousy and hatred of the Allies : each and 
| every excuse in its turn, according to whether 
| the apologist was pro-British or pro-German, * 
| has been offered as justification for the infamy 


now going on, and as a reason why you should 


In England it is declared to be a war for 
“liberty, righteousness, democracy,” and other 
bunkum —although the bosses occasionally give 
the game away by stating, as the “Sunday 
Chronicle” of August 30th, that “the men in 
the trenches are fighting on behalf of the manu- 
facturer, the millowner, and the shopkeeper.” 
In Germany it is declared to be a conflict in 
which the ruling class of England, Russia, and 
Japan have combined to reduce her to the level 
of a fifth-rate power, and to render her politic- 
ally, militarily, and above all economically, impo- 


| tent for ever. And each side, using every 


possible device, has dragged you and your 
fellow-workers abroad into the arena. 

You had neither lot, voice, nor counsel in the 
events leading to the conflict ; YOUR place 
while it lasts is that of automata, conscious only 
to obey blindly and, if need be, to suffer ; and 
your lot after it is over will be the usual lot of 
your class, the lot of the poor, the down-trodden 
and the oppressed every where. 
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Of the forces now engaged not more than five 
i cent. come from the rauks of the well-to do. 
OU furnish the remaining ninety. five per 
cent. YOU have to bear the infinitely greater 
proportion of the deaths, the disease, tle per- 


manent injury and the awful strain, while those | 


who goad sou on with sweet words or threats, 
rest securely and comfortably in their easy 
chairs in club or office, killing the enemy every 
day with their mouthe, but taking particular 
care, in the vast majority of instances, never to 
risk their precious carcases within a bundred 
miles of the actual conflict. 

We Socialists would therefore ask you to put 
on your considering cape and think for your 
selves, instead of allowing the capitalist Prees, 
Tory, Liberal, and sham Labour, to think for 
you. 

When the war is over, and you are tramping 
the country, as you will be in many cases ; when 
you and those near and dear to you hunger and 
thirst ; when you feel the whip of semi-starva- 
tion and the gaunt spectre of want is your daily 
companion, will your “ King and Country ” need 
you then? Does not your daily experience 
teach you that you have nocountry, that you are 
landless and propertyless? Does it not show 
you that here, as in Germany, the land and its 
fatness belong to the masters, your portion be- 
ing @ mean tenement in a mean street, with the 
bare means of existence, and then only if you 
are lucky enough to get work ? 

When the bosses ask you to fight—to offer 
your lives for “democracy and liberty against 
militarism” ; when they pose as the defenders 
of oppressed people, and express themselves 
deeply concerned to uphold justice, humanity, 
and right, ask them why it is that they have so 
long practised in England— practise to this day 
—the tyranny and oppression they now de 
nounce abroad. 

The present British Government, the ‘“‘cham- 

ions of liberty,” through their then Home 
Reciolary: Churchill, prepared, previous to the 
railway workers going on strike, and turned out 
at the request of the railway magnates, no lees 
than 58,000 troops, crushing by militarism the 
attempt of those workers to slightly imprcve 
their admittedly rotten conditions of existence. 

This Government, “the apostle of humanity,” 
during the last London Dock strike— when the 
men merely asked that agreements previously 
entered into by the Government itself should be 
honoured—placed at the disposal of the capi 
talist Devonport and the gang around him, an 
uplimited supply of police and military, and 
deliberately starved the women and children, in 
some cases to death, in order to break the re 
sistance of the men. 

This Government, the ‘defender of freedom, 
the upholder of justice, and right,” endorsed 
martial law, the denial of all liberty and the 
firing on defenceless crowds in S. Africa; it 
batoned 700 men in Dublin, turned out the 
military against YOU at Belfast, Llanelly, Leith, 
the Rhondda valley and eleewhere; it has cal 
lously refused to give underfed children sufficient 
food ; it mocks with pretty words, but cynical, 
brutal inaction, the condition of the ever-grow- 
ing army of unemployed; it has sanctioned 
wholesale imprisonment, exile and butchery, in 
India, Persia, Egypt, and the New Hebrides, 
and allied itself with the infamies perpetrated 
in Russia and Japan: in a word, it reeks with 
lying pretence and self-satisfied Pharisaism, 
for in very truth, it is the ever-willing tool of 
sutocracy, capi‘alism, and class rule and the 
deadly enemy of the working class every where. 

Ask this or any capitalistic Government for 
their credentials, examine their records, and 
you will learn that, beyond all dispute, whether 
it be England or Russia. France or Belgium, 
Germany or Japan, there is, co far as YOU are 
concerned, no difference between them whatever. 
They are all made in the eame mould, filled with 
the same lust-—-the lust of exploiting YOU. 
When it suits them they flatter you; but when 
you ask them for a little of the justice they now 
prate about, then they insult, imprieon and often 
murder you. ‘T'o-day they want you badly, for 
they are at war with each other and want YOU 
to do THEIR dirty work ; but »emember that 
whoever wins or loses, your lot will be the same; 
the politician will still soft-soap you ; the indus- 
trial machine will still grind you, and poverty 
and all that it means will still enchain you. 

If, therefcre, you are wise, if you are men, if 
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you are really anxious for freedom from slavery, 
then look around you here, and you will soon 
learn the truth, that it is your class which is 
denied this freedom, and denied it by the very 
class who now call upon you to act. One law 
for the rich and ore for the poor. Adalation, 
servility and the world’s wealth for the rich; 
grinding toil, insecurity and eternal hardship 
for the poor—these are the commouplaces of 
every day life. Is it not so? 

Your duty, then, is to fight against this, and 
the only way you can fight succersfully is by 
understanding your position in society, realising 
that wars and hate, malice and theft, oppression 
and greed, class rule and the travail of the 
workers the world over, are to-day born of capi- 
talism. This is the root evil; it is this you have 
to war against if you would be free, for all elee 
of eae and when you do this, BUT NOT 
BEFORE, then liberty will be with you as your 
possession ; there will be no oppressed peoples, 
for the might of the working class, organised 
consciously for the overthrow of the modern 
octopus, will have conquered, and the inter- 
national commonwealth will be here. F V. 


THE FORUM. 


———.0; 
DOES ECONOMIC POWER REST UPON 
POLITICAL POWER? 
0:0 ——-—_ 
(To THE Eprror.] 


Boston Rd., Bronx. New York. 
July 27, 1914. 
Sir,—I would like to have your opinion on a 
certain questéon to settle a dispute between a 
friend of mine and myself. 

Volume I of “Capital” by Karl Marx, Chap- 
ter 3, page 152 (Kerr’s edition), 12th line of the 
first paragraph, states as follows: ‘In the 
Middle Ages the contest ended with the ruin of 
the feudal debtors, who lost their political 
power together with the economical power on 
which it was established.” 

I maintain tbat the line giv's the inference 
that the political power is based upon the ecc- 
nomic power. My friend says that the economic 
power is based upon the political power. What 
I would like to know is whether Kar] Marx was 
wrong. Yours, J. Braxpon. 


Our correspondent’s question and quotation 
leaves several previous questions unanswered. 
And firstly, the quotation is incorrect. Marx’s 
statement is : 

“In the middle-ages the contest ended with 
the ruin of the feudal debtors, who lost their 
political power together with the economic basis 
on which it was establi-hed.”’ (Italics ours.) 


It is easy to see that thie alters the entire | 
aspect of the question; while it is extremely | 


significant that Marx carefully distinguishes 


between ‘“‘political power” and the economic | 


basie on which that power rests. In it's correct 
form no such inference as Mr. Brandon gives 


can be drawn from Marx’s words, and that in- | 
| there fighting to be done, positions to be held, 


ference, therefore, falls to the ground. 

But there are still other questions left. Every 
student of Marx knows how frequently he 
warned his readers against attempting to apply 
the conditions of one system as an explanation 
of the facts of another system. Mr. Brandon 
takes a factor from the feudal eystem of society 
and tries to use it as an explanation of a condi. 
tion of capitalism. Hence another failure in his 


attempted argument. Karl Marx was right, but | 


Mr. Brandon is wrong. 
Briefly stated the matter stands as follows: 


Under feudalism the individu:l's right of | 
citizenship was based in towns upon bis being | 


a master of a craft, and, in the country, upon 
his being a member of the manor, with certain 
portiors of the arable land for bis maintenarce, 
along with rights «f common land and wo ds. 


new, uprising, commercial adventurers, drove 


the master crafteman to the money-lender, and 
he was unable to pay the latter, he lost his posi- — 


tion in guild and town and became an outcast. 
He thus lost bis political power along with the 
basis upon which it had rested. 

The peasant in the country had to perform 
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various services for the Lord of the Manor, who, 
later, began tocommute these ae rvices for money- 
payments. But here again, money. payments 
meant debts, If unable to pay these debts, then 
the peasant lat his holdings in the manor, and 
aleq became an cuteast, thereby losing bis poli 
tical power along with his previcus eccnomic 
position. 

Under feudalism the wage working clase did 
not exist. Under capitali-m the position is en- 
tirely different 

When the c«pitalist n.ethod of production: nd 
distribution became the prevailing one, tle 
capitalist clase, a such, had no political position 
they could claim from feudaliy»m Partly they 
made one by “lending ' and “donating” large 
sums to needy monaicha in return for, firet, 
trading privileges, and later, political power ; 
partly by purchasing manors and the political 
rights attached. But the old aristocracy still 
were an important section politically. Hence the 
agitation against “ihe rotten boroughs” by the 
capitalists, who urged the working class— now 
fully fledged wage slaves, without any political 
rights at all—to denand the franchise. At first 
extended to the poseessors of any form of wealth, 
as distinct from tl.e old landed forms, it bas 
gradually been extended to a point where mere 
tenancy for a given time ata smalhrental suffices 
to place a man upon the voter's register. Here 
we see political pqwer existing without any 
economic power at all, with only the tiniest 
economic basis to rest upor,and even that tend- 
ing to disappear- in Adult Suffrage without 
residential qualifications. 

The explanation is to be found—as Marx has 
pointed out—in the economic conditions of 
modern capitalism, a matter beyond the space 
at our present disposal to deal with. 

Other phases of this matter are dealt with in 
the “Socialist Standard” of May, 1909. . 

J. 





PARTY PARAGRAPHS. 
——0:0— 

A Branch of the Party bas now been formed 
in Birmingham. For particulars readers in the 
district are referred to the Branch Directory cn 
the back page. 

i 

Party Members and sympathieers are re- 
minded of their duty to assist us in our propa- 
ganda work by every means in their power. 
This duty is more urgent pow than ever. The 
Eng'ishman’s proverbial “Jove of fair play,” 
and his devotion to the “righta of minorities, 
bave already been manifeated at several of our 


| meeting places. Two of our comrades have been 


arrested and rictimised, and a few meetings 


| have had to be cancelled. 


Nevertheless, our work is telling, and as the 
vast majority of our hearers welcome oar mes- 
sage, they should firmly make up their minds 
not to allow a few mistaken individuals to spoil 
the good work. We are strong enough to hold 
our own if those who are with us will translate 


_ their gocd will and convictions into active 


support. Not only in France and Belgium is 


manhood to be proved, and victory to be finally 
achieved. 
+ 
Our Jiteratureon the War is in great demand 
and every ¢ffort should be made to place it in 
the hsnds of the workers. It will act as an 


| antidote to the “poison of the Press” served up 


by the master clase in their lust for bleed. 
pie 
From the Socialist Party of Canada, the So- 
cialist Party of North America, and the Socialist 
Party of Italy come manifestoes opposing. this 
capitalist war. 
iG 


Economie classes have been opened at Toot 


] , ” | ing and Battersea, and a pubhe discussion is 
When the increasing taxation by King and | 
Government, along with the competit'on of the | 


held every Friday at 8.50 p.m. at the Socialist 
Hall, 41, Albert Road, Peckham. S.E. 
(), 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. Suarman (Enfheld. A reply to you will appear in 
our next 
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THE LONDON AND SUBURBAN PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 
9 & 10 St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet St., E.C., 
are now WOLESALE AGENTS for the 
‘*SOCIALIST STANDARD,” 


from whom the Trade can obtain supplies at 


the usual rates. 
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THE. NEXT GREAT WAR. 


Tae prophets are busy with their prophesying. 
The same folk who for years have been telling 
us that the way to ensure peace was to be pre- 
pared for war, and who for long have iterated 
and reiterated the idle phantasy that the very 
development of the instruments of destruction 
had abolished the danger of a world wide war 
by making war too hideous for advanced peoples 
to tolerate, utterly oblivious to the fact that they 
have backed the wrong horse every time, now 
behold in war new hope of eternal peace. This 
time it is the smashing of Prussian militarism 
which is to draw every savage tooth and cut 
every bloody claw, the wide world over, and 
confer upon this blood-soddened planet surcease 
the agony and waste and weariness of 
war. 
We know that, so far was it from being true 
that to be armed to the teeth was any guarantee 
of peace, that it was only while the nations were 
unprepared for war that peace reigned. We 
know that, so far was it from being true that 
the development of the instruments of destruc- 
tion had rendered war) too awful for advanced 
peoples to contemplate, that among the teeming 
millions of the most advanced races of the earth 
the greatest triumphs of the engines of butchery 
were received with the greatest joy. Three 
torpedoes send fifteen hundred stout and gallant 
seamen to their graves, and a nation laughs ; 
the guns of British warships kill “fifteen hun- 
dred Germans in their trenches in thirty min- 
utes,” and half a continent applaud ; a single 
French shell strikes a regiment dead by sheer 
shock, it is reported, and the moat advanced of 
nations only fear that the report is too good to 
be true. There is not one of the nine belligerant 
races, but would hail with acclamations of joy 


the advent of some new agent of slaughter that | 


would enable their side to mow down men, not 
by regiments, but by armies. 

The claims that peace was to come through 
armaments no sooner prove themselves to be lu- 
dicrously false than we are told that peace is to 
come through war. Prussian militarism is to fall, 
and after that all the swords are to be beaten 
into plough-shares, and all the bullets cast into 


printers’ letter for the advancement of culture, | 


and all the Tommies turned into tinkers and 
tailors and raisers of Ostend rabbits and sprin 
onions. Aad there is to be no more war, ae 
nO more iron crosses, and no more woo len ones. 
So they say who know all about it. 

The Socialist, however, knows better. He 
knows that Pruesian militarism has been and is 


nothing more than the force instrument by | 


means of which German capitalists calculate to 


win and maintain a preferential place in the | 








world’s markets for the products of her factories. 
The bellicose trait in the make-up of the Kaiser 
and his militarists, and the remnants of feudal- 
ism which still attach to German institutions 
(to the confusion of many British pseudo-Social- 
iste, who claim that “the German capitalists 
have yet to win their emancipation”), are simply 


| superficialities which are useful to the Garman 


capitalists. They mean about as much as the 
feudal remnants which remain in this country ; 
and, like these latter, they are permitted to re 
main because, so far are they from indicating 
that the capitalists have not won their emanci- 
pation, that they are oaly instruments in capi- 
talist hands to prevent the working class from 
gaining theirs. 

It is German capitalist money controlled by 
the capitalists themselves which has paid for 
the vast German war machine without which 
the Kaiser and his war chiefs would be impo- 
tent. This money would never have been forth- 
coming save to further capitalist interests, and 
those who think that the smashing of “Prussian 
militarism” is going to set free the Germanic 
races for the development of indastry, and to 
disarm the nations of the world, are woefully 
out of it. 

Nothing can be plainer than that the mad race 
for armaments has grown directly out of the 
development of industry. The expense of mo- 
dern warfare is so great that only high indus- 
trial development can support it. Hence no 
nation has attained a front-rank place in the 
race except its armaments are founded upon 
industrial development. Great Britain, France, 
and Germany are direct cased, while the might 
of industrially backward Russia rests largely 
upon the gold of her allies. 

It is clear, then, that it is indusérial develop- 
ment itself with produces the modern pheno 
menon, militarism, neck and neck companion of 
the modern phenomenon, Imperialism. This is 
because industrial development means a large 
and increasing amount of surplas products for 
which markets have to be found. The power 
and the need for vast armaments, therefore, go 
hand in hand, and they develop, not out of 
Prassian militarism, or Russian militarism, or 
French militarism, or British militarism, or Ja- 
panese militarism, but out of industrial advance. 

Granted, then, the uninterrupted development 
of the present social system, the facts point 
irresistably to further great wars. They indicate 
that no sooner will the present struggle have 
ceased than diplomats will be at work forming 
new alliances, and the Krupps and Armstrongs 
busy evolving fresh “surprises” and mightier 
means of war. 

It was only because Germany happened to be 
the more advanced industrially, and therefore 
the more immediate rival, that Great Britain is 
not on her side now. It may be recalled that, 
in the anxious days before the war, that power- 
ful vehicle of British capitalist opinion, the 
“Daily Chronicle,” made out a very strong case 
for taking sides, not against Germany, but 
against Russia. The fears which prompted 
this point of view are very significant. The 
success of the Allies will almost certainly place 
Russia in a position of unparalled strength. 
With her military prestige at ita summit, with 
her capitalists freed by her last two wars from 
the final restrictions of her feudal nobility, with 
ruthless taxation driving her peasants into the 
hands of the usurers, and the usurers driving 
them from their into the towns and fac- 
tories, with the rapid advance of capitalistic 
industry in Russia which these thi portend, 
the “ Russian menace” commercially will equal 
the “Russian menace”’ territorially. 

Japan, whose industrial development has been 
the wonder of the age, and has brought her from 
obscurity to alliance with “proud Britain,” and 
America, who has already begun to “think [m- 
perially,” are also destined to take a very strong 
line in the stiuggle for markets. 

Hence the road of plottirig and scheming and 
“building up” for the next great war must be- 
gin even before the grass grows over the my- 
riads of corpses of this one. And this road of 
blood and tears must be followed the human 
race until the working class of the world, for 
the opportunity to exploit whom all modern 
wars are fought, determine to find their emaa- 
cipation in Socialism. In tho name of suffering 
}-umanity we call you to our banner! 


CANT AND CULTURE, 
——o:0 ——_—— 
Raeims, Louvain, Statuary and Architecture! 
Art, Science, and Culture! How extremely 
interested our masters are in the defence of art! 
And what interest, too, the workers have evinced 
in these remarkable relics of medieval craft ! 

Lives are being lost—workera’ lives. Blood 
and tears are being shed—the blood of working 
men and the tears of working women. Children 
cry for bread ; deep despair nambs the brain of 
wife and sweetheart; hospitals are filled with 
the maimed and the crippled, but we must steel 
our hearts to such things as these, for such is 
the toll of war. 

But “our” churches and “our” cathedrals 
are being destroyed and desecrated by the unhol 
hand of the hated Hun. The German has da: 
to eat his filthy sausage from the sacred altar, 
and to use the statue of the Holy Virgin as a peg 
upon which to hang the washing. 

This is indeed a matter to call for the imme- 
diate attention of the working class. We can 
stand the loss of life -there are plenty more 
workers. The bereavement of the husband can 
be borne (there are otlfers). The loss of a 
limb—well, there are crutches, and, as in the 
past, our generous masters will come forward to 
our aid with a licence to sell matches. With 
calm and philosophic mind we can tighten our 
belta when we are hungry, but rob usof our art 
treasures, and like enraged tigers we, the work- 
ing men of Britain, will slay the despoilers, or, 
as at Deptford recently, break the windows and 
smash the furniture of peaceful civilians whom 
the authorities have taken the precaution pre- 
viously to disarm. The workers are, above all, 
lovers of art. 

There are works of art in London, and it ig 
surprising how few of these lovers of art visit 
them. Some, it is true, attract attention if well 
advertised —the crown jewels for instance, the 
greatest pleasure from which is derived by eati- 
mates as to how much they are worth. Certain 
palatial buildings, too, are visited mainly because 
they belong to the King, or possibly did belong 
to some other royal gentleman; and such artistic 
delights in architecture as the bank of England 
will hold in awe the twenty-four-bob a-week 
toiler because of the gold in its vaults. But of 
the real art treasures and rare buildings in 
London, how many are known to the average 
worker? Of the proletarian visitors to the 
Abbey, St. Pauls, the Galleries and Museums, 
how many can appreciate their beauties ? 

Why should we, and if honest, how can we, 
generate a feeling of indignation at the destruc- 
tion of those things that, however beautiful they 
may have been, we would never have seen, and 
possibly would not have appreciated if we had 
seen? Why join in the howl of holy horror at 
their destraction, while dumb to the greater 
crime ever being perpetrated upon the toilers by 
the destruction of their powers of appreciation? 
Have the toilers time to develop oultare? 

The German, we are told, lacks culture. Per- 
haps this is true, but have we “anything to 
write home about” in that matter? Is the 
smashing of windows and the looting of shops 
a sign of culture? 

Rolls of toilet paper are being sold in the 
streets of London, upon each slip of which is a 
photo of the Kaiser, and the hawker’s cry of: 
“ What to do with the Kaiser,” raises a grin on 
the faces of passere-by. Is this culture? or is 
the cry of “German Kultur” just cant? 

The Socialist deplores the uncultivated mind 
of the worker, and is conscious of the intelleo- 
tual satisfaction lost thereby; but who are we 
to blame for the loss? 

The monuments of art and skilled craftman- 
ship in this country stand untouched by the 
hands of the destroyer, but they might as well 
be a heap of ruins as far as the average worker 
is concerned. Our board-school education 
stopped at the “three r’s,” with the possible 
extension to some technical training that would 
be of use to our masters. So soon as the child 
of the toiler is old enough to lsarn and under- 
stand he is hauled off to the field and factory to 
sweat for an employer. He is “educated” 
enough to pull a lever so many times a minute, 
to label jam jars or work a machine to stamp 
out blacking tins, until he becomes exhausted ; 
or maybe he views London architecture fourteen 
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hours a day while hanging on toa strap behind 
@ carrier's cart. And the magnificent wage of 
seven shillings per week does not allow him to 
cultivate his mind by trips to the Continent of 
Europe in search of ‘‘old masters.” 

In short, the horrible grind f:om morn till 


night, with occasional intervals of “rest,” seek- | 


as to how to make ends meet on twenty-four | 
_ asm at the “united front” shown to the enemy 


bob a week, banishes for the working man all 
desire for intellectual advancement, and the few 


standing out fro. the rest find little encourage- | 


ment in the surroundings and conditions of a 
toiler’s life. 


To talk to the worker of saving art treasures | 
is as intelligent as to expatiate to the deaf on | 


the beauties of music. ‘he labourer who at a 
meeting held to debate the question of whether 
the earth is spherical or flat, sized up the situa- 
tion when he said: “Let us get hold of the 


know whether it is round or not.”” That labourer 
neither are art treasures for the workers. Their 
is the poster hoarding and the prints in the 4d. 
illustrated or “Pears Annual.” How can we 


get excited about art treasures ? 
And as to culture, how is the following as a 


Consul in the Congo, and relates to the ‘“Do- 


maine de la Couronne,” Belgian Congo, pub- | 


lished 1904. 

“I asked them (the natives) why they had 
left their homes . . . All, when the question 
was put, women as well as men, shouted: ‘On 
account of the rubber tax levied by the[ Belgian] 
Government posts. . . . ‘How much pay 
did you get?’ ‘We got no pay. We got 
nothing. It used to take ten days to get 
twenty baskets of rubber (twenty baskets of 
rubber had to be delivered four times a month). 





——— == —— = 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 
————o:0 ——_——. 
Cnarity, we are told, covers a multitude of sins. 
And War, it seems, covers a multitude of lies. 
One doing duty just now is called ‘The Need 


ing for a master; the constant petty worries | for Unity. 


Tory and Liberal papers are full of enthusi- 


by Unionist, Liberal, Labour and Socialist alike. 
If we were to question the inclusion of the last, 
doubtless we should be referred to members of 
the so-called Independant Labour Party and 
mis-named British Socialist Party, who have 
vie 1 with the most rabid Jingoes in urging the 


SS 





working class to take up arms for their masters, | 


or in spread ng the stupid illusion that it is the 


| German Kaiser who caused the war. 
world first, and then it might be interesting to | 


The poor, deluded wage-slaves are to be urged 


_ to join “ Kitchener’s Army” for the purpose of 
was wise. The world is not the workers’ world, | 


——~domain is the factory and the slum. Their art 


fighting for “their” country and “their” liberty. 

The factory worker, whose “country” is usu- 
ally limited to the amount that would fill a 
flower pot, and whose “liberty” is of the kind 


_ that allows him to go to work (if he is lucky 
| enough to have a job) when the factory hooter 
| howls in the morning, and to leave off when it 
Specimen ; this too, in times of peace? It is | 
from the report of Roger Casement, British 





We were always in the forest, and when we were | 
late we were killed. We had to go further and | 
| Trective Intelligence” of the masters is overtaxed 
_ to the extent that their servants cannot even 


further into the forest to find the rubber vines, 
to go without food, and our women had to give 
up cultivating the fields and gardens. Then we 
starved - When we failed and our 
rubber was short, the soldiers came up to our 
towns and shot us. 


had their ears cut off . . Our chiefs were 
han 


repeats it’s dirge at night, now finds himself 
‘ble a whole load of other liberties launched at 
m. 
In thousands of cases he can stay away from 
work altogether—in fact, they won't let him in 
because they have closed down the factory. He 


| is at liberty to leave his domicile, and ia even 


assisted by the bailiff and broker’s man, who, 
with kindly solicitude for his failing strength, 
save him the trouble of moving his few be- 
longings by taking them in lieu of the rent he 
cannot pay. 

Fired with enthusiasm for these liberties, and 
nvt having the faintest idea where his next 
mal will come from otherwise, he rushes to the 
recruiting office in such numbers that the “Di- 


register the recruits nor give them a number. 
So, to get out of the difficulty, they have raised 


| the physical standard —not daring to tamper 


Many were shot; some 


ged . . . The white men [Brave Bel- | 
gians) told their soldiers ‘You killoniy women: | 


you cannot kill men.’ So when the soldiers 
killed us’ (here he stopped and hesitated and 
then, pointing to the private parts of my bull- 
dog—it was lying asleep at my feet) he said, 
‘ithen they cut off those things and took them 
to the white men, who said’: ‘It is true you 
have killed men.’ ‘You mean to tell me that 
any white man ordered your bodies to be muti- 
lated like that, and those parts of you carried 
to them?’ (All shouting) ‘Yes, many white 
men.’ ‘You say this is true? Were many of 
you so treated after being shot ?’ (All shouting) 


with the mental one. 

The agricultural labourer has a different 
notion of what is meant by “our country.” 

It is a place on portions of which he is per- 
mitted to work on six days a week, from about 
sunrise to sunset, except when he looks after 


| cattle, when the permission is graciously ex- 


tended to seven days a week. More days per 
week would be granted him—if they existed. 
The other portions are places he may admire 
from the roadway, not for-too long, of course, or 
the gamekeeper might think he was “ loitering 


with intent” and Hodge would lose his job. But | 


he may reflect on the enjoyment Lord Shoddy 


| or Sir Arthur Ale-Adulterate derives from the 


‘Ukoto! Ukoto!’ (Very many; very many.)” 


German, British, and Belgian “culture” are 
much the same pattern when profits are at stake. 


the enemy, but the foul and fiendish slaughter 
of the worker in the Congo, and the equally 
bloody murder by British capital in Peru; the 
Russian butchery on the Lena Goldfields in 
1912; the outrages of Paris in 1871; the many 
and various deeds of shame and bratality perpe- 
trated by the Capitalists of all countries when 
profit is to be made or territory to be annexed, 
when property is to be defended or stolen: all 
these things are to be forgotten, and we, the 


ownership of these fine preserves, and vow that 
while he can hold a gun the Germans shall 
never take that country from Lord §. or Sir A. 
A.-A. He may further reflect that his own life 


Atrocities are denounced when committed by | reeks with variety. Night is followed by day, 


| Autumn follows Summer. It does not always 


| rain, nor ie it always dry—though he may be. 
_ The place ine sleeps in will emphasise this by 


letting in both wind and rain. And he will 
wonder how the Germans can stand the mono- 
tonous life he is told they lead. Now a chance 


| to find out presents itself, for by joining the 


of modern mass murder—we are to cheer and | 


wave our sweaty caps, and shake the blood- 


drivers. 

The Socialist cannot do it if he would. He 
remembers that these deeds have been done in 
the interest of the Governments of the various 
countries, Governments representing the inter- 
ests of the master-class, our enemy. He: keeps 
in mind the Class Struggle, and is determined to 
fight it to the bitter end. TweEL. 

SS 





Society is divided into two classes —the master 
class and the working class. Between them is 
the CLASS WAR. 


Army he 1s promised a free passage out to where 
they actually are, at ——— (the next words were 
cu: out by the Press Censor.—Ed. “8.9.”) so he 


workers, upon whom fall all the evils and horrors | @Dlists. 


Before war was declared by Great Britain on 
Germany, the Labour Party, the LL.P., the 


stained fist of the erstwhile allies of our slave- | 3.8.P., the Fabians, etc., held an anti-war de- 


| monstration in Trafalgar Square, that, possibly 
{ much to their own surprise, was by far the 
largest gathering held there in recent years. 


Even after war was declared the British Section 


' of the “International Socialist Bureau” issued 


a manifesto against war, signed by Mr. Keir | 
Hardie and Mr. Arthur Henderson (‘Labour | 
Leader,” 6th Aug., 1914). The LL.P. still op- 


poses the war —in the columns of the “Labour 
Leader.” ie 

But the LL.P. is a portion\of the Labour 
Party. The Labour Party is a small part of the 
Liberal Party, and is entirely dependent upon 
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the latter for the seats—with attendant salaries 

-that they hold. 

At the orders of their masters, the Liberal 
Party, the Labour Party join the Parliamentary 
Recruiting Committee formed to combine ail 
the persuasive powers of the capitalist politicians 
in urging the workers to join the Army, and 
“Mr. Arthar Henderson, Mr. Frank Goldstone, 
and Mr. J. Parker have been appointed as ita 
representative speakers at the united demon- 
strations which are to be held to arouse enthusi- 
asm for the war,” and “the head office of the 


| Party, its entire machinery are to be placed at 


the disposal of the Government in their recruit- 
ing campaign.” (“Labour Leader,” 3rd Sept., 
1914.) 


In the same article we are told : 


“The decision of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party to co-operate with the Government in the 
series of meetings it is organising to encourage 
enlisting, and the endorsement of that decision 
by the National Executive of the Labour Party, 
constituted a grave betrayal of the principles of 
the Party and an outrage upon its traditions 
and hopes.” 


The “Labour Leader” would be hard put to 
it to justify such language. The guiding prin- 
ciple of the Labour Party, so strenuously de- 
fended by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, is to keep 
the Liberals in office at any price; and its tra- 
ditions and hopes are to persuade the Liberals 
to give them a few more seats in Parliament, 
How, then, can their present action be a “ be- 
trayal”’ of these principles or traditions ? 

On another page of same issue we are told 
that: ‘‘The I.L.P. representatives on the Labour 
Executive opposed the decision and reported to 
Head Office”; while the National Council of the 
I.L.P. “recommends branches to take no part 
in the proposed campaign.” 

But if branches are to take no part prominent 
members do. Mr. W. C. Anderson objects to 
the language about the Labour Party quoted 
above, and says: “It must be very plain that 
the I.L.P. cannot remain inside the Labour 
Party and yet brand its actions in these heated 
terms’’ (“‘Labour Leader,” 10.9.14). Why not? 
The only rule rigidly enforced by the Labour 
Party is that its candidates for Parliament must 
not run as Socialists, and there is nothing in the 
“Labour Leader’s” statements against that. 
Again, Mr. R. C. K. Ensor opposes Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s views on Russia, and makes the fol- 
lowing profound pronouncement : ‘ 


“The Russian democratic and constitutional 
movements have welcomed in this war a unique 
opportunity of securing at once two things 
which can only be secured together —the liberal- 
ising of Russia and the creation of a permanent 
Anglo-Russian friendship. It would be difficult 
to name any two objects more important for the 
world’s future.” 


And all this was Mr. Ensor’s secret till the 
war broke out. Alongside of such stupendous 
results the “neutrality of Belgium” and “the 
safeguarding of small States” fade into insig- 
nificance. May we also enquire how long it is 
since Mr. J. Parker ceased to be a member of 
the [.L.P.? 

Still more follows. A recruiting meeting was 
held at Laicester on September 11th and the 
Mayor read a letter from Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
in which, among a series of canting hypocrises, 
the following occurs: 


“I want the serious men of the trade unions, 
the brotherhoods and similar movements, to face 
their duty. To such men it is enough to say 


| ‘England has need of you,’ and to say it in the 


right way. 
“They will gather to her aid; they will pro- 


| tect her; and when the war is over they will 
| see to it that the policies and conditions that 
| made it will go like the mists of a plague and 





| the shadows of a pestilence.” (‘Daily Chron- 


icle,” 12.9.14.) 


Lord Roberts could hardly say more. Yet 
Mr. Macdonald is still a member of the I.L.P. 

We thus have the illuminating spectacle of 
that organisation through its National Council 
and branches opposing the war, its prominent 
members supporting that war by encouraging 
enlistment, and the organisation as a whole 
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orming part of the Labour Party that lends “its 
whole machinery” to the aid of the Government. 
Truly, a “supreme ironic procession,” as Mere- 
dith would say. 

In these acrobafic and contortionist actions 
8 serious rival is found in the B.S.P. 

Like the I.L.P. it joined in a protest against 
England going to war. Then it wobbled for a 
while, and now it presents a pretty spectacle. 
To a paper called “Juetice” (Aug. 25tb), Mr. 
Hyndman says that all they can do at present is 
“to denounce the infamous German iuvasion of 
Belgium, to ay plaud the splendid resistance and 
self-sacrifice of that noble little people, and to 
hope for the speedy and total rout of the Prus- 
sian military caste.” 

One may ask why the latter sentiment is 
restricted to Prussia? Has Russia no military 
caste? Is France free from such a thing? And 
has Mr. Hyndman ever beard of Mr. Blatchford 
and Lord Roberts in England? The British 
Navy League, so strongly suy ported by Mr. 
Hyndman, is, of course, a “caste” to epread 
peace and amity among the nations, not to pre 
pare for and urge on the war. 

When Mr. Norman objects that Belgium's 
treatment of the people of the Congo was hardly 
the best example of brotherly love, Mr. Hynd- 
man replies by saying: ‘‘ We all know that the 
late King Leopold’s rule in the Congo was 
abominable. Was Louvain sacked on that 
account?” Y“Justice,” 17.9.14.) If we may 
venture to answer the latter query we are in- 
clined to say No! But in the interests of fair 
play we should also have to admit that we have 
not yet heard that the Germans gave this as a 
reason for their action. 

He also says in the same issue: “The trea- 
cherous and ruffianly attack upon neutral little 
Belgium settled the matter for me. It would 
have been infamous if we had failed to declare 
war on her behalf, and in order to save France 
from destruction.” 

Several questions at once crop up at this 
answer. How many attacks upon little States 
by big porms have been other than “ treacher- 
ous and roffanly”? And who are the “we” 
that are going to ‘‘save France from destruc- 
tion”? Of the two classes in this country which 
should take on this task ? Obviously the capital- 
ist class, as it is their quarrel. Put they are exactly 
the class that are not doing so, while the workers, 
of whom Mr. Hyndman has said over and over 
again that they are as well—or as bad—off in 
Germany as in England, evidently have no in- 
terest in the matter at all. 

And Belfort Bax, who is supposed to be well- 
acquainted with German affairs, says: “The 
military camarilla which dictates to Germany, 
and which has engineered the present war, is of 
Prussian origin.” (“Justice,” 10.914. Italics 
ours.) a 

Where the “intellectuals” lead the lesser 
lights will follow. Mr. W. Thorne, M .P., assisted 
Major Hogg, Captain Passingham, Colonel 
Palmer, and several other agents of the capitalist 
class in running a recruiting meeting at the 
Public Hall, Canning Town, on Monday, Sept. 
14th, and moved a resolution stating his pro- 
found belief that: “We are fighting in a just 
cause, and to vindicate the right of small States 
and the public law of Europe.” (“Stratford Ex- 
press,” 19.9.1914.) The latter phrase sounds 
important, and having neither sense nor mean- 
ing behind it, it is just the sort of claptrap 
Thorne could give off. 

He also said that when the news of the battles 


at Mons and Cambrai came “he put his Inter. | 


national Socialism in the reference library for 
the time being.” (Ibid). Carping critics may 
object that he never had any “‘Socialiem,” Inter- 
national or other, to bring out, but they may be 


ignored in this crisis. “ When his party met he 
was one of the first to be in favour of the Chair- | 
man and the two Whips being part of the | 


Recruiting Committee, and he did not regret 
it.” (Ibid). Referring to the treatment of the 


soldlers and their dependants, he eaid: “These | 


men, when they come back maimed, should not 
be allowed to go into the workhouse, or walk 


about the streets selling laces and matches.” | 


What they should be allowed to do Mr. Thorne 
did not say. Perbaps he thinks they had better 
sell bananas! 
again it would be a standing disgrace to the 





Anyhow, “If that happened | 
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country.”” (Italics ours. [bid). “Standing” dis. | 
grace because, we suppose, it has such a huge | 
nuiober of disgraces already that there is no 
room for any of them to sit down. | 

Besides, seeing the large amount of distress 
€xisting in Canning Town now among the de- 
pendants of the suldiers, we can give a guess as 
to the conditions that will prevail when these 
men “‘come back maimed.’ Starvation will be 
their share. One diegrace more or less can 
hardly disturb the equanimity of ‘ this country.” 

Oue result of the “unity” shown above is that 
no conteste will take place at the next Municipal 
election in West Ham so fer as Labour, Progres. 
sive, and Alliance Parties are concerned. They 
are all agreeing to leave the Wards represented 
as they are at present. “The Kaiser,” to quote 
the above mentioned issue of the “Stratford 
Express,” “has brought peace to Weet Ham”! 

Finally, the B.8.P. issue a manifesto wherein 
they state: ‘Recognising that the national 
freedom and independence of this country are 
threatened by Prussian militariam, the Party 
naturally desires to eee the prosecution of the 
war to a speedy and successful iseue.” After 
a list of the usual hopeless hopes that it terms 
a practical programme, the Manifesto winds up 
as follows: “The British Socialist Party advises 
its representatives who are invited to take part 
in the general recruiting campaign, to accept 
such invitations provided they are permitted to 
speak from the common platform in support of 
the national programme and policy set forth 
above.” (“ Justice,” 17.9.14.) 

So their wobbling ends by their coming down 
on the side of the Government. Yet not alto- 
gether. In “Justice” for Sept. 24th it is stated 
that Stepney, North West Ham, and Bow and 
Bromley branches of the B.S.P. are opposed to 
this Manifesto. But doubtless such imper- 
tinence will be nipped in the bud by the Execu- 
tive Committee publishing the amount of dues 
these branches owe the Centre. 

The various and varying phases of capitaliet 
development give many opportunities to the 
working class to discover their enemies. The 
gigantic war now in progress, involving the 
maiming and slaughter of hundreds of thousands 
of our class, has shown clearly how those ene 
mies, from Bonar Law to Aequith, from Sir 
Edward Gray to Ramsay Macdonald, from Car- 
son to Redmond, from Keir Hardie to Hyndman, 
and from W. Thorne to R. C. K. Ensor, are 
lined up in one camp—the capitalist camp— 
with the various organisations they represent. 

The Socialist alone remains to point the 
moral, draw the lesson, and show the workers 
that not until they take control of affairs for 
themselves will they have the decision of Peace 
or War in their hands, and to show them how 
the necessity to do this means the carrying of 
the CLASS WAR to its conclusion, whereby 
wars of all kinds will be abolished. J. F. 


THE POTTERIES. 

AJl sympatbisers with the Party living in 
cr about Stoke, Fenton, Harley, Crewe, and 
Nev castle-under - Lyme! should communicate 
with 

QQ. BANHAM, 

8 NORTH STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 
for particulars as to joining, ete. 

The ‘*Socia)ist Standard” and all other Party 
literature may also be bad from the above. 
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STOCKPORT. 
Will those sympathising with our principles 
living in or around Stockport communicate with 


| TOM SALA, 48 MAYFIELD GROVE, 


REDDISH LANE, HORTON, 


from whom all particulars as to joining etc. can | 
be obtained. 


CHISWICK. 

Sympathisers in or around Chiswick who 
require information ag to joining, ete., should 
apply to 


_G. BONE, 85, SOUTHFIELDS RD., 


CHISWICK, W., | 





from whom all Party literature may bejhad. 
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THE PURPOSE AND METHOD 
OF COLONISATION. 
_ 20: — 
(Continued from last issue.) 


“THERE are some 830 millions of the neo-Cauca- 
sian race of the world, who are either uncultured 
or backward or retrograd in their mode of life, 
who stand at present entirely sloof from our 
civilization, who in the eyes of most white men 
are helots, without rights to be maintained or 
feelings to be considered. At the present time 
these 830 millions of black, brown. and yellow 
men are unable to wage war on the white man 
on anything like equal terme. To his aggressive 
advance they can only oppore a passive resist- 
ance ; often they are quite without defence 
against his conscious or unconscious cruelty. 
Out of this total of 830 millions of backward 
peoples at least 365 millions dwell within the 
limits of the Rritish Empire or its sphere of 
political influeace. If we are going to—I will 
not say exterminate, for that is now impossible 
—wake the lives of 365 millions of black, brown 
and yellow human beings mieerable and serf- 
like, so that by degrees they dwindle and die 
out, are we so eure that we can plant in their 
placee an European population which will prove 
as suitable to climate and surroundings? . . . 
It is very doubtful whether the white man can 
exist there in large numbers . . . and whether 
he can suffice for the agriculture and the mass 
of the work of development. . . . We must, 
therefore, protect, educate, uplift and encourage: 
the aboriginal population.” 

Thos spake Sir Harry Jobnetcne at the 
Annual Meeting of the Anti Slavery and Abori- 
gines Protection Society on April 23rd, 1914. 

Although Sir Harry accuses “most white 
men” of looking upon coloured mankind as 
“helots” whose rights and feelings need not be 
considered, it is pretty evident that forall prac- 
tical purposes only “our pioneers of colcrieation” 
can be meant—thore who bave been in. the past 
and are vow actually treating the coloured 
races in this manner ; thore who have been and 


| still are waging war upen them to which they 


cannot reply upon “anything like equal terms” ; 
those who, “consciously or unconsciously,” 
perpetrate cruelties against them. 

The phrase “‘most white men” can only refer 
to shareholders who do not despiee dividends 
made by torturing innocent human beings in a 
manner the world had never known before—to 
a ruling class which bas filched the lands of 
nearly half the coloured peoples, and under 
whose sway slavery is increasing and millions 
have already been forced into reserves and com- 
pounds. But for an Imperialist to accuse his 
fellows of disregarding the natives’ rights and 
feelings is not only an extremely grotesque case 
of ye pot calling ye kettle black, but also betrays 
him for the ignoramus and humbug that he is. 
For none other would suggest that a civilisation 
based on the right of might, and into the range 
of which the “hackward peoples” must be 
brought by fire and sword, is compatible with 
maintaining the rights and considering the 
feelings of the weaker. 

How, indeed, would our Imperialists establish 
their civilieation in the colonies if the natives 
there were to retain their rights to their land ? 
What would become of capitalist enterprise, and 
where should the supply of labour come from, 
if the natives’ rights to the unrestricted use of 
all nature’s gifts as means of subsistence, were 
to remain unchallenged? Is it possible that a 
policy of scrupulously respecting the feelings of 
the natives in the matter of industry, and mere 
theoretic. teaching and encouragement, could 
solve the “labour problem”? Wonld it not be 
a calamity striking at the very roots of ,civilica- 
tion, and making all commerce and progress 


| impossible, if the natives were at liberty to cease 


work when they bad produced enough to “ pro- 


| vide their or: inary and very primitive require- 
| ments of subsistence’? Where would tbeir 


Worships’ profit and dividend come in ? 

In fact, as the recent commission upon native 
labour in East Africa pointed out, the main 
contention of the planters there is that there is 
an ample supply of labour in the Protectorate, 
and that the only difficulty in the way of mak- 
ing them emerge in sufficient numbers to work 
for the white man, is the comparative affluence 
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etill, constantly bing urged, that the natives 
should be forced out of their already small 
reserves (in tha South African Province of the 
Transvaal, for ex ample, 1,000,000 natives have 
assigned to them 500,000 morgen of land which 
they can call their own, while 31090.000 mor- 
gen are in the p»38e3g.0 of 300 000 vhites !) or 


that taxation should be so increased as to force | 


them to spend a larger portion of the year in 
labouring for the white settlers ; it is suggested 


that they should du their share of work for the | 


Government ; that they should ba compelled to 
wear clothes in order that they should be forced 
to buy such things, etc, ete. 


No, the “labour problem” in the Colonies can | 


only be solved by further encroachment upon 
the rights and liberties of the native (ib riginal) 


‘ populations, and tie solution must carry with it 


the character of encroachmant even if effected 


indirectly by the gradual economic development. | 

Howaver much some Negrophile capitalist | 
| Lord’s chosen servants alone —indeed, corporal 
| puaishment has been found a far more efficient 


souls may pretend to regret the vivlation of the 
coloured people's rights and feelings. and how- 


ever much they my claim to b3 anxious to see | 


the same glorious triumph which civilisation 
has resulted in at home, where all “rights’’ are 


perfectly safe and all feelings scrupulously con- | 
_ another from the history of the efforts by which 


sidere, it is evident that the natives’ salvation 
is unavoidably bound up with hardship and 
suffering in the beginning. 


All who resognise the great gulf that separ- | 
ates ths primitive coloured man from the highlr | 
| tion of the mass of the people from the land and 
| and their conversion into wage workers. The 
| much-vaunted “education of the savage races” 


advanced whites must see thit the former, in 
the very ioteresta of his uplifting, cannot be 
trusted to the same extent, and left to enjoy the 
same privileges, ag the “high standing” modern 
working class. Just as their right to their land 


cannot possibly be maintaine, so their well- | 
| ance which the “aggressive advance” (the term 


known and deeply deplored “‘right to be lazy” 
must be infringed ! 


If the civilised worker, as the result and re- | 


ward of centuries of ‘‘education and advance- 
ment,” has acquired the privilege in question, 
and can be relied upon not to abuse it, it is 
inconceivable that the granting of a similar right 


in these Colonies could in any way make civili- | 


sation a reality amongst the uncultured and 


retrograde peoples. Could anyone seriously | 
entertain the idea that without infringing their | 


“right to be lazy,” these simple minded people 
would develop anything approaching the pro 


digions industriousness of the modern working | 


class? Does not the very existence of the “la- 
bour proble:n” in many Colonies show that 
“education” and “uplifting” have not hitherto 
so far advanced things as to bring about this 
highly desirable result ? 

The members of the modern working claas, 
so far from abusing their privileges, jealously 
dispute with each other, not only locally, but 
nationally, for what are vulgarly called ‘the jobs 
on hand,” and from their repeated applications 
for the ‘right to work,” it cannot be doubted 
that they are looking forward to a time of still 
greater activity. Is not the claim of the whole 
working class “more work” ? 

Just at present the prodigious industry, 


coupled with the most rigorous abstinence, of | 
the European working class, has once again | 
literally overwhelmed their masters, and in their | 
| tion.’” Does not the fact stare one constantly in 


all,” a deadly conflict for the right to do the | 


endeavours to find new outlets and ‘‘ work for 


work of the world in future has arisen. It is, 


indeed, at such stagnant periods that the com. | 
plete triumph of civilisation is most glaringly | 


demonstrated, because rather than relax their 
pace of toil, or partake more liberally of the 
fruits of their labour, they submit to a wholesale 


destruction, not only of an enormous mass of | 
stored-up wealth, but even of productive human | : hag 
| ment and poverty of the many? Is it, or is it 


forces. 


Bot while the modern working class, in all | 


these things, as a result of their “culture” and 
age-long “education,” see eye to eye with their 


masters ; while they again and again justify the | 


masters’ implicit trust, and in spite of all temp- 
tations, do not deviate from the path of virtue, 


and from serving the Lord God Capital, it can- | 


not reasonably be suggested that the ideas of 
“uncultured backward” people would coincide 
with the conceptions of a modern master. After 
all, a high civilisation such as “ ours” presup- 
poses an all embracing “‘ system of education,” 
and last but not least, of religion, such as 
Christianity. Whereas the modern workers, in 
obedience to their lords’ and masters’ command, 


which they still enjoy. It was, therefore, and is 





“set themselves at variance against one ano 


ther” rather than relax their ever increasing | 


profactivity or consums more than one eighth 


to one third of the fruits of their labour, thus | 


perio lically teading their masters to the embar 


rasing problem of how to dispose of the surplus; | 


whereas, in short, the major ty of the working 


class fully come up to the expectations of their | 


masters, it would be most unreasonable to trust 
savages with the samo privileges as are enjoyed 
at home. 

These ‘“‘helots,” after having for canturies 


laboured under the wicked conception that the 
sole purpose of all natural resources was to | 
serve as means of subsistence, and who were | 
consequsntly accustomed to consume the whole 
| of the fruits of their labour (think of the horror !) | 
—these sinful people, who never dreamt that | 


mother earth is the Lord’s and the fulnese 
thereof, can hardly be rid of their impossible 
notions, and converted into useful and “profit 
able’ units, by the persuasive efforts of the 


means of curing obstinate reluctance to ack- 
nowledge the supreme authority and laws of 


| God —Capital. 


If one thing emerges more strikingly than 


thecapitalistically back vard countries have been 


| and are being brought into the range of modern 


civiligation, it is the fact that the fundamental 
condition of such enterprises is the expropria 


is really only a high-sounding phrase used by 


| some to hide this awkward fact of expropriation. 


We only need again refer to the obstinate resist 


is in itself significant) of “civilisation” meets 
everywhere on the part of the aboriginal popu- 
lations, and to the difficulty of obtaining a suf- 
ficient supply of workers, to illustrate this fact. 
Deprivation of free access to the means of sub 
sistence is, in fact, the only way to convert free 
men into wage slaves ; and the existence of such 
a “labour problem” merely proves, as has been 
pointed out, that the separation of the natives 
from their own conditions of labour and their 
root, the soil, is not yet successfully effected, in 
other words, that the impoverishment of the 
people is not yet complete. In the eyes of our 
Imperialists, such countries are, of course, in a 


very backward and uncivilised state, and “‘edu- 
_ cation and culture” must be improved therein. | 


No one in his senses would ever associate a 
“high civilisation,” 


contrary, complete (capiralist) civilisation is un. 


thinkable without a permanent reserve army 


clamouring for ‘ the right to work ” 


The iesson is obvious and should not be lost | 
upon the modern working class, who labour | 
under the delusion that they still have “a stake | 


in thee ountry.” It is that “civilisation” pre. 


| supposes the completed expropriation of the 
mass of the people from the land and the means | 


of wealth production. 
But it is by no means necessary to go to the 
Colonies to discover the basis of “ our civilisa- 


the face that the people have been deprived of 
their heritage ? What other explanation is there 
for the “ terrible social difficulties” and stupid 
anomalies surrounding us? What other cause 


is there of this awful and degrading poverty | 


in the midst of plenty? What else could turn 


_ every technical progress into a calamity ? What 


other factor could turn every labour saving de 
vice into a means of increasing the unemploy- 


not, the fact that the few (the capitalist class) 
have confiscated the land and the instruments of 


| wealth production, and that they allow these | 


things to be used only when it suits their inter- 
esta — their pockets ? 
Never was there, consequently, a more bare 


faced, hypocritical cry than the present appeal | 
to the workers to take up arms in defence of | 


“their country.” Why, Lloyd George himself 
told an audience in Bedford last year that “most 
of the land of Britain is in the hands of very 
few persons.” He went on: “I should say it is 
in the hands of something like balf of the popu- 
lation of Bedford’ He pointed out, speaking 


| of the agricultural workmen (and his remarks 
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such as we find at home, | 
with a similar “labour problem”; quite the 
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obviously apply equilly to all other w rk ara) 
that “he no longer had a stake in the country, 

and that ho hid boen converte! from 
a contented, well fed, in Jependent prasint toa 
hopeless, underpaid. landless dru Iga on th» soil, 
whose wags are less to-day than they ware, ia 
Proportion to their purchasing capacity, in the 
reign of Haury V{t! Waoere has the land 
gone?’ the speaker askod. “Stolen! ~[Land- 
lord Parliamants have aniexed Niboth’s vine- 
yard.” 

Thus we ses that the policy of colonisation 
that is being carried out before our eyes and 
has been described in thesa columas —the rob- 
bery of the land from the native and the destruc- 
tion of his own means of liviag —is nothing 
more or less than the policy which has success- 
fully reduced us —“‘the heira of civilisation” — 
to a class of waze-slaves labouring our whole 
lives ia poverty in ordsr that others may enjoy 
lives of riotous luxury. 

Even a Liberal minister, when it suits his 
party purpose, can tell us truths about our 
Present position, but dare not admit the obvious 
universality of this practice wherein the whole 
of labouring mankind is being more and more 
completely reduced to a condition of abject 
economic slavery; bat the workera cannot for 
ever remain dupsd. They will resliz> the fact 
that the fate of their black brothers is their 
own fate, that the causes which hava reduced 
them to slavery are reducing their black brothers 
to slavery. 

The white labourer, like the black, is forced 
to toil for capitalist profit by force or fraud, and 
it is more than ever clearly true that the work- 
ing class of all countries are the wage-slaves of 
a class that makes its country synonimous solely 
with its profit. This all-important fact the 
workers must end by seeing clearly, and then 
they will stand surely together as one man ot 
the freedom of humanity, by the overthrow of 
this world-wide capitalist class. This must be 
80, for economic development fights for us and, 
to use again the well-worn but fundamentally 
true words of Marx, the workers have nothing 
to lose but their chains, while they have a world 
to win. Frank. 
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8.P.G.B. LECTURE LIST FOR NOVEMBER. 


(LONDON 


8th. 


11.30 A. Batker 
7.30 J. Fitzgerald 
7.30 A. W. Pearson 
7.30 R. Reynolds 
3.30 A. Anderson 

11.30 B. Young 

11.3C J. Brown 
7.30 D.B. Campbell 

11.30 E. Lake 

-30 H. Jo 

we A. Wallis 
7.30 A. Kohn 

11.30 C. Elliott 

Walham Green Charch 7.80 C. Baggett 

Walthamstow, Hoe-st 7.30 A. Jacobs 

Wood Grn., Jolly Butchers Hill 11.80 J. Ward 

7.80 J, Wray 


SUNDAYS. 
Battersea, Prince’s Head 


» ” ” 
Clapton, N., Kenninghall Rd. 
Edmonton Green 
Finsbury Park 
Hampstead, Jack Straw's Castle 
Manor Park, Earl of Essex 
Peckham Triangle 
Tooting Broadway 


Tottenham, West Green Car. 


Victoria Park 


” ” 


MONDAYS.— Islington, Highbury Cnr. 8.30. 
THURSDAYS.—OQneen’s-rd., Dalston, 8.30. 
FPRIDAYS.—Tooting Broaiway, 8.30. 


DISTRICT.) 


15th. 


C. Elliott 

H. Joy 

R. Reynolds 
]. Ward 

C. Baggett 
T. W. Lobb 
B. Yeung 

J. Fitzgerald 
A. Barker 

A. Kohn 

A. W. Pearson 
A. Anderson 
A. Jacobs . 
D. B. Campbell 
G. Seech 

A. Wallis 

F. Vickers 


29th. 
D. B. Campbell 
T. W. Lobb 
A. Kohn 


22nd. 


A. Wallis 

F. Vickers 

G. Seech 

A. W.Pearson 

A. Kohn 

C. Elliot 

A. Jacobs 

A. Barker 

D. B. Campbell 

C. Baggett 

B. Youngs 

H. Joy 

|; Fitzgerald 
- Reynolds 

T. W. Lobb 

J. Brown 

J. Ward 


. Elliott 
B. Young 
J. Fitzgerald 
j. Wray 


NOTE—Owing to various circumstances, including the 
peculiarly British sense of fair play of our opponents, the 
Party’s Lecture List is considerably curtailed this month. 
Other Meetings, however, will be arranged from time to 


time. 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
193, Grays Inn Roap, Loxpox, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA—A. Jones, Sec., 3 Mathew Street, 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea. Branch meets 
every Monday at 830 p.m. at Laburnam 
House, 184, High-street, Battersea, S.W. 


BIRMINGHAM. E. Jesper, Secy., 74, Murdock-rd., 
Handsworth, Birmingham. Branch meets at 
Coffee House, Spieeal-st., Bull Ring, 11 a.m. 
ist & 3rd Sundays. 

CENTRAL.— Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Ccmmittee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 


EAST HAM.—Communications to Sec., at Hartley- 
Ave. School, Wakefield-st., where Branch 
meets alternate Tuesdays at 8.30 p.m. 


EAST LONDON. A. Jacobs, Sec. ,78 Eric-st., Mile 
End, where branch meets 1st and 3rd Mons. 


EDMONTON.—F. Hawes, Secy., 30, Ascot Road, 

Edmonton. Branch meets every Saturday at 

.30 at the Orphanage Schools, Church-street, 
Edmonton. 


FULHAM & CHELSEA.—AII communications to W. 
Long, 13 Lambrook Terrace, Fulham, S.W. 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m. at 295 
Wandsworth Bridge-rd. 
GRAVESEND.—Secry. Geo. Richman, 3 Cooper’s 
- Row, Northfleet. 
KLEFORD.—“‘decretary,” 119 Second Avenue, Manor 
Park. Branch meets alternate Sundays 
at 330. p-m. at Empire Cafe, 13 Ilford Lane. 


ISLINGTON.—Communications to Secretary, 144, 
Seven Sisters-road, Holloway, N., where 
Branch meets every Wednesday at 8.30 

KILBURN.— Secretary. c/o H. Keen, 65 Southam-st., 
W. Branch meets Thursday evenings at 8.30 
104 Malvern-rd., W. Kilburn. 

MANCHESTER.—4J. Brough, Sec., 127 Beresford-st., 
Moss Side, M’chester. Branch meets Lockhart’s 
Cafe, opposite the “ Palace,” Oxford Street, 
and and 4th Fridays at 8. Public invited. 

MARYLEBONF. Branch meets ist & 3rd Sats. at 
7.30, at 82 Lisson-grove, W. Communica- 
tions to Sec. at above address. 


N. KENSINGTON. T. Hewson, Sec., 119 Tavi-tock 
Crescent. Branch meets Tues. at 8, at above 
address in basement. 


NOTTINGHAM.—L. Shearstone, Sec., 4 Balfour-rd., 
Nettingham. Branch meets ist & 3rd Suns. 
at 11.30, at 20 Radclitfe St., Meadows. 


PADDINGTON.—Communications to Seey., J. W. 
Cheeseman, 189, Portnall-rd., Maida Hill, W. 
Branch meets Thurs., 8.30 p.m. at 185 Portnall 
Road, Maida Hill. 

PECKHAM.—Branch premises, 41 Albert-rd., Queen's 
rd., Peckham, where Branch meets every Mon. 
at 8.80. Open every evening for meetings and 
discussions 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— Communications to Secy., 
Ashlea House School, 156 York-rd., where 
Beanch meets altn. Sundays at 10.30 a.m. 


. STOKE NEWINGTON.—Sec., 36, Brownlow-road, 
ueens -rd. Branch meets 1st and 3rd Mons. 
-15 at toa, Farleigh-rd. Other Mons. lec- 

tures and discussion. 

TOOTING.— All communications to Secretary., 
Upper Tooting Rd., where Branch meets 
Wednesdays 3t 8.30. 

TOTTENHAM.—W. T. Tickner, Sec., 2 Spilsby, 14 
Colsterworth Rd. Branch meets Mons. at 8 
at 224, High-rd., Tottenham. Rooms open 
only Mor: evening. 

WALTHAMSTOW.— D.G. Lloyd, Sec., 48, Badlis-rd 
Walthamstow. meets Monday 
at 8.30 at the Workman’s Hall 84, High-st. 


WATFORD.— A. Lawson, Sec., 74 Kensingt<c n-sve, 
Branch meets Wednesdays 7.30 p.m. at John- 
son’s, 112 High-st- Public discussion at 8.45. 
WEST HAM.—AIl communications to Secretary at 
Boleyn Dining Rooms, 459, Green St., Upton 
Park, where Branch meets alternate Mondays 


at 7.30. 

WOOD GREEN.—C. Revelle, Secy., 53 Maidstone 
Rd. New Southgate. From Jan. 5 Branch meet 
alternate Mondays at 8.30, at School Hall, 
Berook-rd., Wood Green. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


SOCIALISM & RELIGION. 


The Party’s pronouncement on thie 
interesting subject. 


This new edition of this useful work is 
enlarged to 48 pages, and con- 

tains a preface. 

Post Free - - - : 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system op 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 
Britain 


Great 


HOLDS— 

TwaT society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(t.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 
a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who “oduce but 
do not ‘ 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of soqal evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. ‘ 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctarist Pariy of reat Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 
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THE REAL FOE. 


FELLow Members of the Working Class,— 

Month after month the war goes on ; nation after nation is drawn into the maelstrom’s vortex. To the original 
combatants have now been added Portugal and Turkey, while Italy is arming and Greece, Bulgaria, and Rumania are 
palpitating with the all-pervading blood-lust. Thus the “European War” assumes the character of a world struggle. 

Meanwhile the million men Kitchener asked for at first have become inadequate. The war having developed into 
a ‘fortress war,” in which practically every available man and boy capable of carrying a gun, among a population of 
one hundred and twenty millions, is forced to add his body as a handful of clay to the ramparts about countries which 
belong to his exploiters, a torrent of blood is needed to flood the “enemy” from their trenches. Hence every “ fit” 
man in these islands is required for the butcher's job. What a spectacle International Capitalism is preparing ! 

With such a deluge of blood imminent, with such a colossal avalanche of suffering about to be let loose upon the 
world, it is pertinent to ask again, as we have asked before, what and whose mighty interest is worth such butchery, 
such prodigal wasting of precious life, such maiming of strong, shapely and eminently useful bodies, such wrecking of 
virile minds, such hopeless ruin and black devastation as is being spread over the fairest parts of the earth. 

Those who call you to battle give many reasons why you should go. They talk of patriotism who wring fortunes 
out of the provision of shoddy khaki and rotten boots to the men upon whose boots and clothing the result of the war 
may ultimately depend ; they talk of the rights of small States who applauded the Jameson raid : they talk of the sanc- 
tity of the bond who flouted the provisions of the “ Railwaymen's Charter" ; they talk of honour whose word swindled 
electorates have many times found to be as bad as their bond. But in their most candid moments they, realising that 
none of these vaporous phrases will suffice to cover the reeking, quivering mass of human agony they know they are 
about to spread over the plains of Europe, proclaim that, whatever the cause of the war, the result will be the smash- 
ing of the most serious industrial rival Great Britain knows. To the discerning ear this hoped-for “result” of the war 
proclaims itself the war’s real cause also. 

If there is any sound argument in this for workingmen of this country shooting their fellow-workers of other lands, 
it will be revealed by logical reasoning. The argument will not, however, stand logical handling from the worker's 
point of view. If we are to go out and shoot those who compete with us for work. it is folly to go outside the country 
to do it, for our closest and most direct competitors are not the foreign workmen, but our fellows in the same street. 

But the whole theory that the ultimate competition lies between worker and worker is false. The true competitor 
of the worker is machinery. It is advancing machinery which provides the unemployed, and will continue to do so tho’ 
every German is wiped off the face of the earth. 

That the masters’ argument may be sound enough from the masters’ point of view only proves the antagonism that 
lies between the masters and the workers. If German trade were captured, the profits yielded by that trade to Ger- 
man exploiters might pass into British pockets—but not your pockets. Your masters might wax fatter than ever, but 
at once they would begin to devise ways and means for enabling the extra wealth they had found a market for to be 
produced by fewer workers. As wages rose consequent upon the greater demand for workers. the advantages of the 
use of machinery would be extended ; the use of more and improved machinery would follow, with inevitable displace- 
ment of workers. This is how the unemployed army is produced, and no victories over foreign armies can alter that. 

Since the ultimate competitor is not the German workers, but machinery, it follows that the real foe of the workers 
are those who own and control the machinery : the master class. It is their control of the instruments of production 
that changes those instruments from helpful agents to oppressive competitors, whose every improvement is fraught 
with dread to those who use them. 

The banishment of poverty can never be secured by slaughtering wealth producers. The idiotic stupidity of butch- 
ering other workers can never improve the position of the working class of any nation. Only by oustine the master 
class from the possession of the instruments of labour (every improvement in which, under their control, is disaster for 
the workers) can those instruments be used to bring comfort, security, and happiness to all who labour. 

Tur Executive Commirrer. 


The Real Enemy of the Working Class is the Master Cla 
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Workers, Unite ! 
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OTHER “HUNS” AND 
OTHER LOUVAINS. 


——0:0 
L—THE BELGIANS ON THE CONGO. 


Tue two faces of the capitalist have been ex- 
posed in these pages times out of number, and 
in various forms. Oace again this dual person- 
age has become clearly visible to the merest 
observer under another set of circumstances. 

We have of late heard the squalliag of the 
Belgian capitalists and the officials of the Bol- 
gian State. Soshocked and horrified were these 
tender people at the way in which the “ bratal 
Germans” trod upon their sacred soil and des- 
troyed some of their towns, that a deputation 
was sent to proclaim this sacrilege to the world, 
with a view to persuading the neatral powers to 
come to their assistance. 

Bat the Socialist remembers that these capi- 
talists wailing over their wrecked property and 

retending to be so concerned about the poor 

algian workers who are being driven from their 
homes, are the same capitalists who, through 
their agents, ransacked scores of villages and 
towns, shot aod killed thousands of men, wo- 
men, and children who had never raised even a 
finger against them. 

"Bofors describing these barbarities it would 
perhaps be as well to briefly sketch the events 
that led up to them. If the reader wishes them 
elaborated he should read “Red Rabber,” by 
E. D. Morel, to which book, together with White 
Paper, Africa, No. 1, 1904 1933, 8}<.), the 
writer is indebted for the wing information. 

In the sixties and seventies of last century 
the great commercial countries saw enormous 
possiblities in the creation of new markets, a- 
rising out of notable discoveries by explorers in 
Central Africa, and each wished to acquire as 
large an outlet as possible for their own manu- 
factures. The scramble commenced. 

The discovery of the Congo Basin by Stanley 
was the most significant of all, and in thie di- 
rection the late King Leopold I turned his 
attention. Having previously juggled sucess- 
fully with Suez Canal and other shares, he had 
amassed a considerable fortune. He sent several 
investigating expeditions, consisting mostly of 
Englishmsn and Germans (how strange !) assur- 
ing the world that his intentions were purély 
scientific and severely disinterested. To carry 
on this work Leopold formed a company styled 
“The International African Association.” 

This bloody and astute king capitalist played 
his cards like an expert. He became a member 
of the Aborigines Protection Society, and pro- 
mised to support lavishly the missionary socie- 
ties of England and America. He captured the 
British Chambers of Commerce by comrae 
that if the commercial communities suppo 
his proposals the Congo trade would be open to 
them and would be exempt from all fiscal re- 
strictions, 

After a time the various powers became un- 
easy and jealous a3 to who should control this 
vast and rich land. Certain suggestions were 
considered with a view to placing it under in- 
ternational control. Then on the suggestion of 
the Portuguese it was decided to recognise the 
sovereignty of Portugal on both banks of the 
river up to a certain limit inland, to declare the 
river open to the world, and to place it under an 
Anglo Portuguese Navigation Commission to 
which the accession of the other Great Powers 
would be welcome. After introducing clauses 
protecting traders against exaggerated tariffs, 
and for the protection of the natives (!), etc., 
the treaty was signed. 

But Leopold had not been playing to the gal- 
lery for nothing, and immediately the treaty was 
denounced by the British Chambers of Com- 
merce and the philanthropic societies. The 
British Government was accused of betraying 
national interests, and the Portuguese Govern- 
ment was accused by its bosses of a similar crime, 
France, encouraged by the clamour, became 
resolutely hostile,and Bismarck, on behalf of 
Germany, kicked. Belgium was now in an un- 
ique position, and received the reluctant support 
of the British Government, with a proviso to 
secure freedom of trade, etc. Bismarck’s 
proposal of an International Conference was 
assented to, and was opened “in the name of 
God,” on Nov. 25, 1884. 
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Fourteen powers were represented, and their 
first consideration was for the welfare of the 
natives! Such was the slimy cant and hypo. 
crisy that we are told “the delegates, figuratively 
speaking, fell upon each other's necks and wept 
with emotion.” They placed the Congo Basin in 
the hands of Leopold's company. Articles were 
signed to easure the utmost freedom to all capi- 
taliots, and for the preservation of the natives, 
the suppression of slavery and the slave trade, 
and “the protection of all . . institations 
which aim at instractiog the natives and bring 
ing home to them the blessings of civilisation.” 
We shall see, presently, what these “ blessings 
of civilisation” were. 

Oo August Ist, 1885, Leopold notified the 
‘veces Powers that the International African 
Association would henceforth be known as the 
Congo Free State, with himself as sovereign of 
that “State.” Almost immediately followed a 
decree claiming all vacant lands as the property 
of tte State. Another decree limited the rights 
of the native to the area upon which his hat was 
bailt, whilst another prohibited the hunting of 
the elephant “throughout the whole of the 
State's territory” (three-fourths of which had 
never been trodden bya white man). Then they 
commenced recruiting an army of the most sav- 
age tribes. These natives could either volunteer 
or were taken in raids. For every recruit of the 
latter order the State officer obtained a bonus 
according to the physical fitness of his captive. 
Male shilion were also taken and drafted to 
military instruction camps to be made soldiers 
in due course. Having secured and trained 
sufficient recruits they set out with a mandate 
from Christendom to exterminate the Arabs, 
who had up to then been ing with the 
natives. Their object was to obtain the vast 
stores of ivory and rubber in the Arabs’ 
sion and to capture their markets. This ac- 
complished, everything was clear for Leopold 
and his thieves’ gang to commence business. 


On Sept. 21st for @ secret decree was issued 
to the State officials in Africa; stating that it was 
the paramount duty of the Congo Free State to 
raise revenue, and ‘‘to take urgent and neces- 
sary measures to secure for the State the domi- 
nal fruits, notably ivory and rabber.” Other 


followed, which forbade the natives 
ing rubber or ivory to European merchants, 
and threatened the latter with prosecution if 
they bought these articles from the natives. 
The merchants protested, and a defined 
the position. Everything, he told them, be- 
longed to the State—the land and the produce 
thereof. The natives were tenants upon State 
property. If they interfered with that property 
they were poachers ; and whoever abetted them 
were poachers, receivers of stolen goods, and 
violators of the law. How simple and concise ! 
Other secret documents were dispatched to 
the Governor-General baiting him to do his ut- 
most to obtain the produce from the natives, 
“sparing no means.” A sliding scale was fixed 
by which officials were paid. leas it cost to 
obtain the goods the greater the bonus ; the 
more it cost to get the goods the less for the 
official. In other words, the leas the native got 
for his ivory and rubber tne larger the offiicial’s 
commission and the more for the thieves on top ! 
One can pretty well guess the nature of the 
orders of the Governor to his subordinates, and 
of the subordinates to their subordinates. Here 
is a typical one from Commandant Verstracten 
to the officials in charge of stations in the Rabi 
Welle district : 

“T have the honour to inform you that from 
Jan. lst 1899, you must succeed in furnishing 
4,000 Kilos of rubber every month. To this 
effect I give you carte blanche. You have, 
therefore, two months in which to work your 
people. Employ gentleness at first, and if 
they persist in not accepting the imposition of 
the State, employ force of arms.” 


Here is an extract from another : 


“Decidedly these people of Inoryo are a bad 
lot. They have just cut some rubber vines at 
Huli. We must fight them until their absolute 
submission is obtained, or their complete exter- 
mination.” 

Under this systen £13,715,664 worth of raw 
produce was forced out of the Congo natives 
during the seven years preceding 1906 by the 
hirelings of this royal member of the Aborigi- 
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nes Protection Society and his confederates. 

Let us now see how the rabber was acquired 
under the stimulus of bonuses and force. The 
information is furnished by Belgian and French 
traders (who, no doubt, felt sore at being out- 
done by the State monopoly), and travellers and 
missionaries. The most bratal act of the “Ger- 
man Huns” sinks into insignificance compared 
with some of them. 

The proceedure was by levying a tax on the 
villages and towns payable in kind, and State 
soldiers would be sent to demand payment —so 
mach ivory or rubber as well as food stuffs— 
every week or month as the case might be. But 
let the eye witness describe. The following is 
an extract from a letter written as early as 1892 
by a resident of Likini. 3);, 

“The frequent ware upon the natives under- 
taken without any cause by the State soldiers 
sent out to get rubber and ivory, are depopu- 
lating the country. The soldiers find that the 
quickest and cheapest method is to raid vil- 
lages, seize prisoners, and have them redeemed 
against ivory, etc. . Each agent of the 
State receives 1,000 fr. commission per; ton of 
ivory, and 175 fr. per toa of rubber.” «2 W{ 


This, the reader will notice, was about a year 
after the decree urging the officials to secure 
the “dominal fruits.” The bloody events that 
followed have never been surpassed. The fol- 
lowing is from the diary of E. J. Glave, an “in- 
dependent English traveller” who crossed the 
Congo in 1891-5. It appeared in the “Century 
Magazine” in 1896. 

ute Ikelemba away * — Eau 

t is perpetrating its fiendis icy in 
order to obtain profit. War has been waged 
all through the district of the Equator, and 
thousands of people have been killed. Many 
women and children were taken, and twenty- 
oue heads were brought to Stanley Falls, and 
have been used by Captain Rom as a decora- 
tion round a flower bed in front of his house.” 

The following piece of information was given 
to the British ul, Roger Casement, and is 
quoted in his report (p. 43.) 

“Each time the corporal goes out to get rab- 
ber, cartridges are given to him. He must 
bring back all not used ; and for every one 
used he must bring back a right hand. . . . 
Sometimes they shot a cartridge at an animal 
in hunting ; they then cut off a hand from a 
living man. . . . Insix months, on the 
Momboyo River they had used 6,000 cartridges, 
which means that 6,000 people are killed or 
mutilated. It means more than 6,000, for the 
soldiers kill children with the butt of their 
guns.” SB xe] 

If a soldier returned to his station without a 
sufficient number of hands to make up for the 
rabber he had not brought, he was shot by his 
superiors. A native corporal described how in 
one day he had brought 160 hands home to his 
officer and they were thrown into the river. 
Another individual testifies to a village (Katoro) 
being attacked. Many were killed, including 

women and children. The heads were cut off 
and taken to the officer in charge, who sent men 
back for the hands aleo, and these were pierced 
and strung and dried over the camp fire. On 
another occasion a large town was attacked ; 
hands and heads cat off and taken to the officer. 
The witness said : “I shall never forget the 
sickening sight of deep baskets of human 


According to Roger Casement many had their 
ears cut off ; also the native soldier, after bei 
told ‘‘You kill only women ; you cannot kill 
men,” would mutilate the bodies and carry the 
sexual organs to the officer. In fact, in the 
Mongalla massacre of 1899 the agents confessed 
to ordering sexual mutilation. Consul Casement 
says that “this was not a native practice, but the 
deliberate act of soldiers of an European admin- 
istration . and that in committing these 
acts they were but obeying the positive 8 of 
thetr superiors.” 

In some cases when protests were made to the 
Congo Courts a mock trial ensued. Lacroix, one 
of the agents in the Mongalla region was thus 
held up, and he confessed to having been in- 
structed by his superiors to attack a certain 
vi for shortage of rubber, and to having 
killed in his raid many women and children. 
He gaid : 


. for particulars as to joining, ete. 
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‘ ae oe appear before the judge for 
aving kille men, cut off 60 hands ; for 

having crucified women and children, for hav THE FORUM. 

ing mutilated many men and hung their sexual | eli 

remains on the village fence.” 


Terms of imprisonment were inflicted, but were 
never served. Why? Because “they had acted | 
on instruction.” | 

The Congo Free State is split up into several 
“Companies” or “Trusts,” each occupying a 
specific area. One named “The King” was 
worked in the interest of Leopold's private 
purse. Other portions were handed over for 
stewardship to financiers, “ personal friends and 
officials of his European Court,” etc. In the 
“Companies” the King or the State usually held 
half the shares. One is named the Anglo. Bel- 
gian India Rubber Company. In six years this 
company, with the aid of the State soldiers, | 
made a nett profit of £720,000 out of the | 
rubber slave trade on a paid-up capital of | 
£9,280! Thus each share of a paid up value of | 
4A 68. 6d. has received £335 in the same time. 
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BOGEYS. 
——_—— 0:0 
(To Tae Eprtor.] 
Sir,— Referring to your front page article, “The 
Capitalists’ Directive Ability,” in the “Standard” 
dated July, 1914, I reapectfully beg to ask if 
you will make clear to me a few points on that 


contention is: there is no euch thing as directive 
| ability among the capitalist class. 
that to be true, then it is essential there is no 

such thing as directive ability among the work- | 


existence. 

Now I ask you what is genius? Herbert | 
Kaufmann says: ‘‘Genius is a birthright” | 
(“ Reynolds,” July 5th, 1914). In my dictionary, | 
King Leopold held 1,000 of these shares. | read, “Genius: a man endowed with superior 

However, it seems quite clear that, although | faculties.” Now is it a fact that we mortals 
the Belgian capitalists, backed by the arms of | (both capitalist and slave) are born, each one 
the State, had a big hand in thie dirty business, | different in calibre and disposition to the other? 
there was along with them the international | If you answer in the affirmative then you must 
gang of plunderers. If this were not so, why | admit that one individual can be born with 
was it that, although the evidence of these | 8¥Perior mental faculties to his brother. There 
devilish horrors was before the Governments of | 2%@ men of the capitalist class who are certainly 
Anerica, Italy, France, Portugal, Germany, and | Very clever, possibly through the splendid edu- 





| “ DIRECTIVE {ABILITY” AND OTHER | 


subject. According to the above article your | 


Assuming | 


ing class; in short, there is no such thing in | 
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to deal with our argument. 

Aud now for the few isolated points or mir- 
conceptions of our opponent. 

He sets out in the following confused and 
unscientific manner “according to . . . your 
contention . . . there is no such thing as 
| Directive Ability among the capitalists; ’ then 
| comes an unwarrantable assumption: “ [ben it 
| Js essential, there is no such thing as Directive 
| Ability among the working clase, in short, there 
| 18 no such thing in existence.” Why ? No 
| reason is given. 

What “ Directive Ability” actually is seems 
to be shrouded in mystery. It is the name 
given to something that is supposed to organise 
industry. In reality, however, modern industry 
is like a vast mechanism in which all the parts 
are interdependent and of equal importance. 
The ignorant, superficial and superstitious, un- 
able to clear the cobwebs from their cloudy 
brains, do not see the natural interdependence 
of every cog in the wheel and have to imagine 
& mysterious master mind, like the god of the 
theologians, keeping everything in order. 

Socialista agree that men are born with < if- 
ferent faculties, but we contend that only under 
a system where economic security for all exists 
will it be possible for all to exercise these vary- 
ing faculties to the best advantage. No matter 
what his faculties may be, the child of the 
working class has to find a job. He cannot pick 
and choose his job, but must take one of the 





the rest of them for years, they did not move to | Cation their wealth enables them to procure, but 
stopthem? Why was it that for six years the there are also many men of that class who are 
~British Government was continually having confirmed imbeciles. 
reports of atrocious maladministration on the | _ 02 the other hand, we have men of the work- 
Congo and yet refused to move? Why, indeed, | 28 clase who, through their own exertions, 
did it absolutely suppress these reporta—which | work their way to fame and fortune, while 
it has never yet made public? Sir Henry John- | others, with an indolent disposition— certainly 
ston, who has travelled a good deal in that born in them—live to be led by the individual 
direction, is evidently in the know. He Bays : of sharper mental faculties. The reason I have 
“If there have been bad Belgians on the Congo, | agi both classes is to disprove the theory 
there have been bad Englishmen, ruthless | t48t environment or condition make any differ. 
Frenchmen, pitiless Swedes, cruel Danes, wn- | ©2ce. To make my meaning more clear I will 
scrupulous Italians.” (See preface to Morell’s deal with a few cases of what I consider come 
“Red Rubber.”) | under the heading of directive ability. 
Atany rate, how do these brutalities practised I am very fond of chess, and thouga I am 
‘by Belgian bullies upon a defenceless people considered good, I am perfectly sure I should 
whose country they had invaded compare with | Dever make a “Dr. Lasker” or a “Capablanca.” 
the German atrocities of to-day ? | These eminent players were, I firmly believe, 
Tam not attempting to defend German auto. | orn with a natural aptitude for the game. 
crats, but merely to make it plain that it is no- | _ Phen again, we have that famous Composer, 
thing but sheer hypocrisy for the Allies to point Guiseppe Verdi, who, though a poor man in his 
an accusing finger at Germany, for there is not | Youth, became Italy’s favourite composer. | 
one of them but has been guilty of deeds of Now I venture to say that few men still living | 
brutality every whit as appalling as has been | have a theoretical knowledge of music equal to | 
charyed, not to say proved, against the :derman the well-known Major A. J. Stretton, M.V.O., | 
butchers. With the Belgian workers the sym- | R.M.SM. Yet I think you will agree with me, | 
pathy of all Socialists must lie, but suffering is | With all due respect to Major Stretton, it is im. | 
no new thing to them, any more than it is to | Possible for him to conceive beautiful ideas of | 
the workers of otber countries. And if their | ™elody equal to those of Verdi. 
pains and travail contribute to their political | here are many instances which I could goon 


enlightenment, then they will not have suffered | Quoting. Take, for instance, our public schools. 
a ci J. W. Pris. Are the scholars equally clever at drawing, 


: nes and mechanics? No! one may de 
velop into an eminent artist, the other into a 
THE POTTERIES. | brilliant mathematician, and where is the school 
All sympathisers with the Party living in | withoutits “dunce”? 
or about Stoke, Fenton, Hanley, Crewe, and _ All this seems to show very clearly that genius 
Newcastle-under- Lyme should communicate | oes exist, and though, as you point out in your 
with _ article, Lipton or Rockefeller may now be tyrants | 
G. BANHAM, of the first water—which is evidently true — | 
8 NORTH STREET, _ they must (unless they inberited their wealth) 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, Abies place have poasessed “ Directive 














Ricnarp SHarman. 


The ‘Socialist Standard” and all other Party 


literature may also be had from the above. Oar critic's letter is rather confused and 


misses the whole point at issue. The question, 
in reality, is not whether ‘directive ability” | 
exists but, if it exists, who exercises it. 
If our view is correct (and our friend has not 
denied it) that all the work of society, from the 
_ obtaining of the raw materials of production to 
the distribution of the finished articles to the 
consumers, is performed by wage workers, from 
_ the “unskilled” dock labourer to the highly | 
sk a scientist, from the office boy to the mana- | 
. | ger, then obviously there is no room in produc. 
CHISWICK. | tion for the capitalist, and he is merely a titel: 
Sympathieers in or around Chiswick who | His function is simply to hold shares or titles 
require information as to joining, etc., should | toa certain amount of profit; but he is in no 
apply to | way instrumental in the actual turning out of 
GEN. SECRETARY, S.P.G.B. wealth. And it is with the production and 
193 GRAY'S INN RD. WC | distribution of wealth that we are concerned. 


This is the position laid down in the article 
from whom all Party literature may be had. criticised, and our opponent has not attempted 


STOCKPORT. 

_ Will those sympathising witn our principles 
living in or around Stockport communicate with 
TOM SALA, 48 MAYFIELD GROVE, 

REDDISH LANE, HORTON, 


from whom all particulars as to joining etc. can 
be obtained. 
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first to hand, and from that day to the end of 
his life the continual struggle with poverty 
leaves him scant time to employ his faculties in 
directions that satisfy him, leaving out of sight 
the fact that the degrading and brutalising con- 
ditions that surround his childhood tend to 
strangle his finer feelings at birth. 

Among the millions of workers very few ever 
“work their way to fame and fortune’’; the vast 
majority work their way to early graves instead. 
Here and there, perhaps, one may have the good 
luck to struggle into a position of comparative 
security, but they who do so poseess the parti- 
cular faculties necessary for money making : the 
faculty to lie unblushingly, to work little children 
till they become almost imbeciles, and to take no 
thought at all for the much vaunted sanctity of 
womanhood and the family bearth. Our critic 
instances Rockefeller and Lipton who have made 
their own (!) fortunes. If he digs a little deeper 
and sees how they made their beginnings he 
will obtain ample proof of the truth of our re- 
marks. The facts recorded in the article in 
question are in themselves sufficient to damn 
the characters of both the honorable gentlemen. 
We may also point out that both Rockefeller 
and Lipton started at a time when conditions 
favoured their undertakings. The large indus- 
tries were just coming into being. 

The remark that environment and conditions 
make no difference to individuals is obviously 
absurd. For example, why are the inhabitants 
of Equatorial regions indolent while the inhabi- 
tants of Temperate regions are erergetic? Is 
not the outlook on life of a coast tribe different 


| to that of an inland tribe? But take the refer- 


ences quoted. Where would Capablanca be 
were it not for the development of the science of 
chess, and Verdi but for the development of the 
science of constructing musical instruments and 
in musical technique? Probably in the same 
position as the embryonic landscape painter, 
born in the slums of some great city. never see- 
ing the beauties of nature, but sweating his life 
away in a modern factory. Myriads of potential 
eens die every year unknown and unheard 
ol. 

Regarding the existence of dunces in schools 
that can safely be put to the credit of the capi- 
talist method of educating the young, which 
makes no allowance for the natural curiosity and 
aptitude of children. 

Apparently, judging from our critic’s re- 
marks, he considers genius and ‘directive 
ability” much the same thing. A glance 
through history will show that the fate of the 
genius has been anything but similar to that of 
the alleged possessor of directive ability. We 
will give a few instances in support of our con- 
tention. 

James Thomeon (author of “The City of 


| Dreadful Night”), one of the finest of poets, was 
| in early life a book-seller’s hack, after which he 


spent his nights on the Thames Embankment, 
Continued on p..29. 
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THE LONDON AND SUBURBAN PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 
9 & Io St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet St., E.C., 
are now WOLESALE AGENTS for the 
** SOCIALIST STANDARD,”’ 


from whom the Trade can obtain supplies at 
the usual rates. 


THE WAR AND THE WORKERS; 


Ir is the season when the Christian nations of a 
Christian civilisation gather together to cele- 
brate the birth of the Prince of Peace. Death 
stalks abroad, aud murder is blessed by the 
followers of Carist. The battlefields of France 
and Belgium ar» heaped with the corpses of 
working men sacrificed to the religion of Chris- | 
tian capital, and the god Gold. 

The patriotic capitalist takes advantage of the 
unique opportunity, and while forcing up the 
price of commodities greatly in demand, schemes 
and contrives so that he may find the where- 
withal to pay for the war by driving wages down 
to the lowest possible point. 

In normal times the lot of the worker is not 
an enviable one. His standard of living is on 
the average lower than that of the workhouse 
inmate or the convict. Years ago statisticians 
showed that the bulk of the workers did not 
receive sufficient nutriment to maintain them- 
sel ves in efficiency, evan by depriving themselves 
of the small “conforts”’ of life. 

To quote Ssebshm R>watree (1901): “the 
labouring classes, upon whom the bulk of the 
muscular work falls, aad who form so large a | 
proportion of the iadustrial po ulation, ara seri- 
ously underfed (this rs nark must be taken to 
apply t> families wh »3e income is not over 263. 
weekly and where there are two children or 
more). Tne avarage enargy value of th diet ia 
the case of the families ss!ected for study being 
no less thin 23 per cent. below stindard, while 
the average deficiency in proteids amounts to 
as much a3 29 per cent.” 

Since this statemant was made and prior to 
“the crisis,” things had not improved The 





great boom in trade adding tens of millions to | 


the inco:ns of ths ‘incom >tax-paying class” left 


the worker worse off than it found him. The | 


increase in tha mousy wage has been by no 
means conmensurate with the increased cost of 
living. Mr. Chiozza Money tells us that the wage 
of 1908 is as 10102 compared with 82°86 of 
1900, and writing later in the “ Daily News”’ of 
16.8.11 he says: ‘Since 1900 wages have been 
almost stationary, while prices hare advanced 
about 10 per cent.” 

An editorial in the same paper dated August 
18,1913, commenting on the Board of Trade 
report says: “It is depressing to find that for 
the mass of the people engaged in creating this 
boom the wave of apparent prosperity has not 
meant increased wealth but the reverse.” 

From the above, selected at random from an 
enormous mass of evidence, it can b3 seen that 
the conditions of working-class life have rather 
worsened than improved. 

So the workers faced war conditions, and face 


the New Year, with ‘redaced vitality, and with 


| the knowledge that, however mach the wealth 


of the Empire has increased, their portion has 
declined. The “wave of prosperity” has passed 
completely over them. Aud what prospect has 
the war for them? It means increased cost of 
living ; that the little “comforts” that they, by 
pinching themselves of bare necessaries, could 
procure, must be removed from the workers 
tables. In order that “the burden of the war 
may fall equally upon all,” an increased tax is 
placed upon beer and tea so as to prevent 
the worker spending bis wage upon other than 
euergy producing food. 

Then unemployment has increased enormous 


| ly, notwithstanding Government figures to the 


contrary —which do not take into consideration 
the shorter working day and reduced wages. 

The workers, then, face the festive season with 
the three-headed dragon of modern wagedom 
more mercilessly virile than ever—lower wages, 
higher cost of living, and greater unemployment- 

Do not imagine these are merely war condi- 
tions The tendency all the time is to increase 
the efficiency of labour- power ‘relative to its 
cost, and all food, stimulants, and recreation that 
add nothing to the productivity of the worker 
must be eliminated, and the wage slave taught 
to live on peas and oatmeal in order to become a 
cheap instrument in the struggle to obtain the 
trade of some other nation. : 

As Rowntree himself says in his concluding 
remarks (“Poverty,’’) : “ These facta, always im- 
portant, have now acquired an urgency that is 
not easy to exaggerate, in consequence of the 
stress and keen ness of international competition, 
and, at time when increasing thought is being 
given to the conditions of commercial success, it 
is not inappropriate to direct attention toa most 
serious and depressing fact in the present social 
situation. If adequate nourishment be necessary 
to, efficiency the highest commercial success will 
be impossible so long as large numbers even of 
the most sober and industrious of the labouring 
classes receive but three fourths of the necessary 
amount of food.” : 

And our patriotic masters take this opportu- 
nity of lowering the workers’ stan lard of living 
to one they will find it difficult toimprove upon 
when peace returns. : . 

The parsons, as usual, cloud the issue with 
sloppy sentiment. The Pope is to issue an en- 
cyclical, and the Press informs us that: 

“His Holiness draws inspiration from the hor- 
rible spectacle of war, and treats of the four-fold 
crying evils of present day society in its warfare 
against the Catholic Church. These four griev- 
ious wounds are: Lick of brotherly love among 
men ; discord among nations ; claas hatred ; the 


| satting up of material welfare as the sole ead.” 


The Catholic Church has ever been an expo- 
nent of love. The anniversary of the birth of 
Christ has oft been celsbratei in her torture 


| chambers. Roaligious dispute has producad dis- 
| cord among aati as timss without number. To: 


day, however, the discord is plainly a struggle 
for trade routes. Tv stay this clash of iaterests, 
the struggle for profits and dividends, is to stay 
the rapacious hand of capital, and sach is not 
the objact of the Citholic Church. That ia tho 
mission of the workera through CLASS hatred, 


| the rightful and noble hatred for the horrible 


brutalities of wage-slavery, hitred of the mur- 


| derous conditions arising from the battle for 


markets. 

What are we to strive for if not for “material 
welfare?’ The material welfare of the working 
class is our sole aim and object. When that oh- 
ject is blazoned on the banner of the workers in 
place of the now discarded shibboleths of a dis- 
contented and morally bankrapt Church; when 
the workers of the world put the material wel- 
fare of their class before the personal profit of 
a few, then only may they hope, not morely for 
one happy day in the 365, but for happiness for 
every day of each succeeding year. 





SUBJECT —SOCIALISM, 
—0:0 — 

WEST HAM BRANCH announ-e that they 
are holding TWO MEETINGS on Sundays 
December 6th and 13th respectively at 7.30 
p.m. (doors open at 7) in the WORKMAN’S 
HALL (large hall) Romford Road, Stratford. 

All welcome. Admission free. Questions anil 
discussion invited. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. 
:0: — 


Tue B.S.P., keeping up its reputation of mad- 
ness, has recently issued to its members and 
friends a circular entitled: ‘A Call to Vigorous 
Effort,” and with it a letter—begging subscrip- 
tions for carrying on a National Winter Cam- 
paigo, to stir up public opinion in order to 
obtain from the master class ‘stepping stones 
to Social Damocracy.” 

In the letter, which is dated Nov. 4th, it states 
that; “In a matter of ten weeks, more progress 
has been made in the direction of Socialist legis- 
lation than during the previous ten years.” 
From this it would seem that if the war con- 
tinues as long as some of the half-penny daily 
“military experts” inform us it will, Socialism 
will have become an accomplished fact ! 

Go ahead, then, B.S.P.! Go ahead! 

ste 

But, as usual, the B.S.P. pats the noose round 
its own neck, for when we turn to the ‘‘Call” 
we find that it endeavours to describe what 
actually has taken place, and what the B.S.P. 
calls in its letter, “‘progress towards Socialist 
legislation.” It says: “The Government, which 
pro nised that the real producers and defenders 
of the United Kingdom should receive fair 
treatment, and that their dependents should be 
fally cared for, is breaking every pledge it 
made.” By-the way, who produced the United 
Kingdom? “Cambersome and unworkable 
machinery has been set up in order to evade re- 
sponsibility ; doles have been cut down below 
the slow starvation limit#; the workers in dis- 
tress are being left to the tender mercies of the 
‘charitable rich’ . . . capitalists have taken 
advantage of Government subsidies, Govern- 
ment guarantees and G »vernment protection to 
increase their profits.” Progress! Socialist 
legislation ! 

tH 

Perhaps we are just getting to it. Farther it 
reads: “Public opinion must be stirred to 
follow actively on the lines of National Control 
of Railways, National Fixation of Prices, and 
National Insurance of Shipping already se- 
cured.” 

So far as the control of railways and the in- 
surance of shipping goes, we venture to assert 
that the majority of capitalists in other indus- 
tries would be only too pleased to have their 
profits guaranteed and secured in a similar 
manner. That the B.S.P. jubilates over this 
action only goes to prove what we have always 
maintained, viz., that, like the other pseudo- 
Socialist bodies, it is comp sed either of mis- 
guided mortals or deliberate fraude deluding 
their fellows in the interest of the capitalist class. 

The (4 >veromeat has not fixed prices, nor can 
it do so. All it has done is to state a price 
arranged beforehand with the capitalists beyond 
which certain commodities mast not be sold. 
And here again the Government took particular 
care that profits were not in any way reduced. 
It was officially stated that these prices allowed 
‘a good profit both for the wholesale merchant 
and the reiailer’’; and when the representatives 
of capitalists talk about ‘‘a good profit” they 
nsaally mean what they say. Far from the 
prices being fixed, they have flactuated even 
more thia at ordiniry times. Take sugar, for 
instance; the maximum price has been bobbin 
up and down all the tims, 43d, 3$d.. 444., 33d. 
and so on. And don’t forget it that in most 
c1ses Out of ten the dealers charged the maxi- 

mum. 
te 

The S.L.P. is also in a bad way. S»> bad that 
the editor of their official organ has to warn ita 
readers not to uoderetand aay of the articles 
therein a3 expressing the Party's attitude or 
view regarding the war. This, mark you, after 
tiie war has been in progress for three months! 
Ia fact, he admits that he does not know what 
the official view is! One of its contributors, 
presumably a member of the Party, says * The 
S.L.P. —let us admit it freely —has been taken 
by storm, though not so disastrously as other 
parties. What policy does the S.L.P. 
follow with respect to this war? We don't 
know. We are disunited. We are groping for 
a lead at the present time.” 


| Lead kindly light! J. W. P. 
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‘‘THE LIFE OF PARNELL.” 
A REVIEW. 
:0: 

To those who are interested in politics Mr. 
O’Brien’s work will be found instructive. To 
the Socialist it is doubly interesting, because it 
brings direct evidence in support of many of his 
contentions. The working class must, before 
they can establish Socialigm, control the political 
machine; the history of the I[rish Movement, 
especially during Parnell’s time, has been a 
record of the efforts of a party to achieve this 
for a specific object —Home Rule. These efforts 
took the form of appeals, arguments, demon- 
strations, and obstruction. The same tactics, 
with the exception of the last, as the Labour 
Party adopts. The plain fact that the Irish have 
not even yet succeeded, though more than half a 
century has covered their efforts, proves the ab- 
surdity of the Labour Party’s pretensions. 

The Irish Party was a purely capitalist party, 
and as such, its success could only mean a change 
of rulers for the working class of Ireland. The 
latter had but to examine the condition of the 
working class of England, or indeed, the workers 
of any capitalist country, to see that the human 
parasite makes no distinction in the degree or 
nature of his exploitation, between the slaves of 
his own or any other nation. 

Mr. O'Brien frequently refers to the object of 
the Irish Party under Parnell as being revolu- 
tionary. It was, of course, nothing of the kind. 
There has never been anything else in [rish 
affairs but a quarrel between two sections of the 
ruling class for the right to govern the Irish 
working class. Of what minor importance they 
consider the quarrel is shown in the rapidity 
with which they patched it up on the outbreak 
of the present war. 

When Parnell first entered Parliament he 
found the Party composed of men afraid to men- 
tion Home Rule, so ultra-respectable were they. 
Like the Labour Party they were fearful of giv- 
ing offence. Parliamentary customs, procedure, 
and conventionality were sacred to them. Like 
them they acted on the assumption that modera- 
tion was best, that they should refrain from 
actions that might embarrass the Government. 
And, indeed, the course of moderation and re- 
straint would be best if their object was to keep 
on good terms with society, or (in the case of the 
Labour Party) to ensure the goodwill of the 
Liberals that they might retain their seats —and 
salaries. 

Parnell had been taught to hate the English 
and cared nothing for their regard ; consequently 
it was easy for him to see how ridiculous wa3 
the Irish policy and methods. With the help of 
Mr. Biggar he systematically obstructed basi- 
ness in the House, earning not only the con- 
demnation of the Government but of his own 
party as well. His object was to gain the sup- 
port of the extremists, and, if possible, to 
reconcile the differences between the various sec- 
tions. Isaac Butt unintentionally assisted him 
in the first, when at the instigation of English 
and Irish members, he reprimanded him for his 
conduct in the House. Butt fought strenuously 
for his position, the forces against him, how- 
ever, particularly the Fenians, were too strong. 

Parnell became the leader and idol of the 
Irish ; and although as ignorant and supersti- 
tious as the workers he led, he iuapired confi. 
dence aud received a ready support. Many 
labour leaders resemble him in this respect, 
though they lack his audacity and courage. A 
working class aot understanding their class 
position is the natural prey of these “Born 
Loaders,” whether the latter are conscious of the 
fraud they perpetrate or not. Parnell openly 
boasted that he “led a nation.” Whea differ. 
ences arose over Captain O’Shea's candidature, he 
won over the rank and file by merely provlaim-. 


ing, without evidence of aay kind, that he “held | 


a Parliameat for Ireland in the hollow of his 
hand.” On these and other oczasions he allowed 
his ambitious nature to be seen, aud showed that 
he could stoop, as other capicalist politicians, to 
the usual political confidence tricks. 
that Paruoll was incorruptible and sincere did 


not make hus cause genuine. Thereare politicians | 


in every party equally sincere, yet from a scien 
tific stand point equally in error. The workers 
cannot afford to waste time sorting out the con- 
scious frauds from the mere sentimental bab 
blers. Their wisest course is to ignore the 
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leader and tackle the question on its merits: by 


careful thought it is easy to discriminate be- 
tween the sound and the ursound. 

Ireland, says Mr. O' Brien, more than any other 
nation, is addicted to hero-worship. If that is 
true the reason must lie in their greater ignor- 
ance. But hero-worship is common to every 
country; demagogues with plausibility and elo- 
quence, when they discover the language that 
tickles the ears of the workers, are promptly 
idolised. For every hundred that worshipped 
Parnell a thousand worshipped Gladstone, and 
have transferred their reverence to his successors 
—all of them equally fraudulent and hy po- 
critical, and like the Welsh peace and war god 
of to-day, covering their imposition with false 
sentiment, vehemence, and profeased sympathy 
for the poverty-stricken toilers. 


The ruling class does not rely on one dema- | 


gogue to “lead a nation,” there are many volun 
teers and much competition, with almost as 
many policies and palliatives —most of them 
quite shallow and easily exposed. It is the 
workers themselves, by their adulation, that 
create personalities; that make a man great in 


the way of all flesh, the false and unscientific 
ideas that he foisted on an over-credulous work- 


one way for the worker to escape this verdict : 
to study Socialism, when he can no longer be 
fooled. Once understanding his class position, 


he has only himself to blame if he so far loses | 

his self-respect as to act against his convictions. 
In more than one respect the Industrial Union. 

ist resembles the Fenians of Parnell’s time. | 


Inconsistency is a characteristic of both. As an 
organisation the Fenians denounced political 
action, yet their members were at liberty tosup- 


port Parliamentary candidates; the same applies | 


to every Industrial Union. The Fenians wasted 
their time and energy in boycotts, outrages, and 
attempts to release prisoners, which even when 
successful merely gave a local or individual 
benefit here and there. The most that the out- 
rages did was quite unintentional on their part; 


they strengthened the hands of the Parliament- | 


ary party, as Parnell discovered when the Land 
Bill was introduced. The Industrial Unionist 
copies the lawlessness of the Fenians with sab- 
botage, but has never yet—even in the United 
States—scored any success worth mentioning. 
The constitutional weapon is condemued by 
them because the class that controls it use it in 
their own interest. They blame the weapon, 


when they should rather blame themselves for | 


not organising to control it, instead of leaving 


it in the possession of their enemies. [he | 


machinery aud forces that enable a class to 
govern are obviously instruments of oppression, 
and must be subverted before the Oppressed 
class can be fre. Precedents are only of value 


when the conditions are the same. The political | 


machine has never helped the working class be- 
cause they have never controlled and used its 
they have never been c »ascious of the necessity. 

The Industrial Unionist pretends to think 
that a revolutionary working-class party, politi- 
cally organised, is an impossible conception. 


He purposely declines to see ths wide difference | 
that exists batween the S vcialist Party an{ the | 


pseudo-S cialists and Liberal Labourites. But 
this blindaess is only assumed to cover the 


weakness of his case ia comparison with Sosial- | 
13m. Hos thinks that if he asserts the impossi- | 
bility or non-existence of such a party often | 


enough aad lou | enough, he will hide the fact 
that he has never yet been able to show how, 


the machinery of goverament can be c)itr led 
or rendered ineffective. 


“The life of Parnell is a story of political | 


machination and trickery. Notone of the actors 


escaped altogether the defiling influence of the | 
struggle for power. [t is a permanent example, | 


exposing the trickery and cunning of capitalist 
politicians. Bacause Parnoli's policy was effec 
tive, from the [riah capitalists’ view Polut, every 
possible means were adopted to crush him both 
inside and outside of Parliament Gla Istone 
imprisoned him, sanctioned a mission te Rome 
with the object of using the influen-e of the 
Vatican to turn the [rish priests against him 
and uadermine his influence with the workers, 





and seized with avidity upon the opportunity 
that Parnell’s relations with Mrs. O'Shea gave 
to drive him out of public life. “The Irish 
Royal and Patriotic Union,” with funds supplied 
by men so high placed as to be “above sus- 
picion,” employed Piggott, who they knew to 
be a scoundrel, to find or manufacture the evi- 
dence that would implicate Parnell in the Pho- 
nix Park murders. “The Times” transactions 
with Sheridan showed the eagerness of the 
Press to help in the general movement to crush 
him, and sanctimonious pharisees of the Hugh 
Price Hughes type, while they gave —for an in- 
come —a willing support to the system that pro- 


, duces immorality in abundance, condemned him 


as unfit for public life in England —so pure is 
it. 

There is not the slightest doubt that capital- 
ist politicians will exercise all their cunning 
against the working class party as it advances, 
To-day any old tale goes down with the majority 
of the workers; as their knowledge increases 
and class hatred becomes general, the wiles of 
the professional politician will become more 


| subtle, bat the Socialist philosophy, based upon 
the modern sense. When the “Hero” has gone | 


science and translated into definite principles, 


| is proof against every form of trickery. It calls 
d > | upon the workers to organises for Socialism 
ing class are examined by those who come after | 
with coolness and deliberation, and their verdict | 
must necessarily be that those associated with | 
it were either kaaves or dupes. There is only | 


only; to carry on the work of organisation 
openly; to keep the movement clean and free 
from suspicion, and to work zealously and fear- 
lessly for the overthrow of capitalism, with all 
its needless poverty, and the establishment of 
that system wherein the means of life will be 
owned and controlled by those who use an 


“The Forum,” continued. 
dying in poor circumstances from a disease 
brought on by hardship. Henrich Heine, the 
leading lyrical poet of Germany and an incom- 
parable essayist, had a perpetual struggle for 
existence. Herbert Spencer, the Synthetic Phi- 
losopher, could only carry through his great 
work by the subscriptions of friends. Lavoisier, 
the father of modern chemistry, had to accept a 
position as tax farmer in order to obtain funds 
to carry on his experiments. Linnzus, the father 
of modern botany, had to work his way to the 
Universities of Lund and Upsala, living on £8 
a year, and making his own boots from the 
bark of trees. Fortunately for him he attracted 
the notice of a man with similar tastes who 
made his future life comparatively smooth. 
otherwise the famous classification of the animal 
and vegetable world might never have been 
attached to his name. John Kay, the inventor 
of the ‘‘fly shuttle,” one of the most important 
inventions ever made in the loom, was beggared 
by the costs of litigation owing to the unblush- 
ing infringements of his patents by the capital- 
ists of his day. He starved to death in France, 
in spite of the fact that his brain teemed with 
schemes for the improvement of industrial 
machinery. Joseph Marie Jacquar, the in- 
ventor of the famous silk-weaving loom, had to 
sacrifice everything he possessed to carry on hia 
experiments. He was unsuccessful, b»came a 
labourer, then a soldier. [t was not until he was 
fifty years of age that the fame of his invention 
became public. Inigo Jones, the great archi- 
tect, was bora in poor circumstances, and would 
never have been heard of had he not attracted 
the attention of the third Earl of Pembroke, who 
sent him to [taly to study. And lastly, Karl 
Marx, admitted by his most bitter Opponents to 
have been one of greatest minds that ever applied 
themselves to S sclology, spent nearly the whole 
of his life in the ‘lirest poverty, sometimes being 
withoat a crust of bread in the house. There is 


! _ just one farther instance that the present Euro- 
without political organisatio: of tha workers, | 


pean conflict calls to mind. General Shrapnel, 
the iaventor of the explosive that has done such 
terrible execution, was an Kaglish officer and 
(according to the * News of the World,” 18 10.14) 
died in 1842 a poor and bitter old man. The 
Goveromeat never repaid him the money he 
spent on his experiments. Wellington stated 


| that the most important battles of the Peninsular 


War, and even Waterloo itself, were won by the 
aid of shrapnel. 

In conclusion, when the economic problem is 
solved for all men and we no longer craw! along 
on our bellies, the innumerable splendid minds 
that abound will no longer be stifled, but will 
be given the opportunity to develop to their 
fullest extent. ft. McC, 
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UNSCIENTIFIC EMOTIONALISM. 
0:0 

THE widespread misery of workers in modern 
times has brought forward two main classes of 
peopte claiming to hold the remedy for the 
social evil. On the one side you have those who, 
horrified at the miserable conditions every where, 
preach brotherly love, a return to Feudalism, 
and similar things as a solution for the problem ; 
on the other hand you have the scientific Social 
ists who, stud ing societies from the point of 
view of modern science, regard them as under- 
going a process of growth and decay. _ Thus, 
instead of attacking the superficial relations in 
society, the Socialists concern themselves with 
the centre, the pivot on which the system turns, 
t.e., the method of producing and distributing 
wealth, the relation between the masters and the 
workers, because from this relation springs all 
the other relations that appear so prominently 
and make such a show. 

Socialists recognise that the technical de- 
velopment (development of the tools) in society 
has made it possible for srall groups to operate 
large masses of machinery and turn out vast 
quantities of wealth with a small expenditure of 
energy; and that theee powerful means of pro- 
duction, if commonly owned, could be economi- 
cally used for the turning out of only just that 
amount of wealth required for the needs of all 
the members of society, and to provide the 
necessary new means of productior for the 
future. This would necessitate a comparatively 
insignificant expenditure of energy on the part 
of each, and leave a great deal of leisure for the 
cultivation of Science, Art, and so on. 

The private ownership of wealth is not only 
uneconomical, but, owing to the fact that the 
ruling idea is the enriching of the owners 
regardless of the consequences to the rest, 80 
soon as the wealth of the owners does not con- 
tinue to increase, production slackens down, 
even though this slackening down is the cause 
of untold misery among the workers. When the 
ruling idea will be the comfort of all, production 
will be regulated accordingly. 

This view of the “sociai question” has been 
forced into the minds of Socialists by the every- 
day facts of working-class life which they meet 
when performing their particular functions in 
the various industries of the world. 

When our method of reasoning is applied 
back through history, we find that man’s 
thoughts have always been governed by his in- 
herited notions and the material conditions 
surrounding him; and as these conditions have 
centred around the obtaining of food, clothing, 
and shelter, so at each period of social history 
the more or less clear relations that were built 
up on this basis (the particular relations that 
existed at the particular time, between the vari- 
ous producers and distributors of the social 
wealth) have been reflected in the mind ina 
correspondingly more or less clear manner. 
After the break up of the early tribal communi- 
ties society was split into various classes, and 
history since then has been the record of the 
struggles of each class in its turn to control 
society for its own advantage. When tbe pro- 

of the method of producing wealth had 
reached a certain point the class in society that 
was taking the principal part in production, 
found the old laws (that were suitable to the 
existing governing claes) placed a restriction on 
their further development. The problem of the 
removal of all thete restrictions therefore con 
stantly occupies them, and it is then forced home 
to the r minds tbat the only solution to the , ro- 
blem of the removal of these restrictions is the 
control of society by themselves, and the altera- 
tion of existing laws to suit the new conditions. 
Just as at present the spectacle of the workers 
doing all the work of the world forces home to 
the minds of men the Socialist view that, if the 
workers produce and distribute all the wealth 
of society they therefore should own it, and reap 
the benefit of their work themselves, instead of 
supporting a group of idlers and good-for- 
nothings. The solution of the problem is con- 
tained within the problem itself. ‘Therefore 
mankind always takes up only such problems as 
it can solve” (Marx). — 

This matter of fact view of the question is not 
ptlatable to the “ Red Revolutionists,” who like 
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8 great deal of noise (“Full of sound and fury, 
signifying—nothing”); and the soft-hearted 
and soft- headed, who think the problem can be 
solved by reverting to antiquated, out of date 
societies, and whose views of brotherly love 
cause them to raise their hands in pious horror 
at the misery they see among workers, and — 
thank God for his loving kindness in not plac- 
ing them in a similar position. 

The thinking human mind reasons from par- 
ticular facts to general conclusions. That is to 
gay, we form in our minds abstract pictures 
drawn from practical experienc.. The thinking 
faculty is an instrument for separating the world 
of things into groups and sub groups, accord ing 
to likenesses and differences, in order to gain as 
complete a picture of the world as possible. For 
instance, the general picture we have in our 
minds of a horse (the idea of a horse) is derived 
from practical experiences of different kinds and 
colours of horses. Abstract ideas of all kinds are 
produced in the same way, by everyday experi 
ence. The difference between the scientific and 
the unscientific (who are typified by the emo 
tionalists) is that the former nise this fact 
and act upon their knowledge, while the latter 
(owing to the fact that thie reasoning is done 
partly subconsciously in ordinary affairs) im- 
agine the general conclusions existed first and 
from all time—that the “Idea” is the thing par 
excellence. The Socialists reason from the prac- 
tical affairs of everyday life to general conclu- 
sions, while the emotionalists set out with a 
plan formed in accordance with certain abstract 
ideas true for all time (!) without taking account 
of the historical development of society. They 
try to organise society according to the Idea in- 
stead of recognising that the shape their parti- 
cular ideas take has been formed by society. 

The emotionalists and their followers play 
upon those latent ideas of equality that have 
lain dormant in the minds of buman beings 
since tribal commupism disappeared. Thousands 
of years of life under this form of society fixed 
in the mind of man these views of equality, and 
the development that followed, through Patri- 
archalism, Feudalism, and Capitalism, although 
it has driven these ideas into the background, 
has not eradicated them. During periods of 
revolution these equalitarian views are used as 
a bait to entice the mass of the oppressed to the 
side of the particular class that is strvegling 
for supremacy. During the French Revolution 
these ideas gave the rising commercial class the 
slogan with which to arouse the down-trodden 


serfs to assist them in their battle. Their much- | 


vaunted pleas for equality, however, were after- 
wards shewn to be tne equal right to oppress. 
the freedom of capitalist enterprise from Feudal 
bonds, and the liberty of the wage workers to 
starve. 


The emotional school, who come forth with | 


their battle-cry of freedom and equality, are 
merely reproducing the old ideas of primitive 
tribal equality, instead of examining the consti- 
tution of present society and its historical 
tendencies, and thus arrivin,, at the correct 
ecientific standpoint. The introduction of private 
property broke up tbe old sccieties; with the 
abolition of private property, therefore, and the 
advent of Socialiem, these ideas of equality will 
again have a chance to appear on the stage— 
but in fact, and not merely in imagination, and 
in a much higher form than in the ancient 
societies, owing to the marvellcus development 
in the control of natural forces, or rather, the 


knowledge of nature's laws, that has taken place | 


since those societies broke up. 

The forerunners of scientific Socialism : Fou- 
rier, St. Simon, and Robert Owen—thbe first who 
attempted a scientific explanation of social pro 
blems— failed in their constructive efforts, and 
gave merely Utopian solutions, because (as 
Engels has so clearly sbewn in “Socialism, 
Utopian and Scientific”) scciety bad not yet 


advanced to that stage when it could exhibiti's | 
historical tendency, machinery being in its in- | 


fancy, and steam not having yet shown its 
potencies for revolutionising production. 

Once our way of looking at the matter (reason- 
ing from facts and not fantasies) is recognised 
by the workers, they will no longer be prey for 
the supporters of capitalism with their meta- 
physical notions, but will see that there is only 
one hell about which to worry and that is the 
hell in reality, the hell of capitalist production 
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in which the wealth producers of the world 
already find themselves. 

Those wio adopt the sentimental attitude are 
of all types, and their views generally are of a 
very noisy character. The individuals of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, the Anarchist, 
the Syndicalist, the “ Daily Herald’ ie or 
Leagues!), and similar varieties, believe that the 
Social Revolution will come along to-morrow or 
the day after, if you will only kick up a row and 
run your nose up against police batons, bullets, 
maxim guns, and such “harmless” instruments 
of coercion. Others follow the showy method in 
other directions, as, for instance, the Party that 
at present goes under the name of the British 
Socialist Party. This party, not making a great 
show of numbers, followed the method of chang- 
ing its name, thinking to emulate the acces 
ings of a conjuror. This same party recently 
came to the conclusion (after the failure of its 
policy of “Swell the ranks and never mind who. 
enters! Let ’em all come, Syndicalists, Political 
Actionists, Anarchists, and any old rubbish, 
what matters so long as we get a crowd”) that 
they had better consider the advisability of 
joining the Labour Party (very sound conclu- 
sion !) whom they have been denouncing for so 
many years. 

Thus do the emotionalists gain a following 
and safely pilot them over to the enemy. 

for us who are members of the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain, our ranks may not appear 
to grow so fast, we do not Jay out our stock in 
fantastic and alluring drapery, but we deal with 
the hard facts of working-class life from the 
scientific standpoint banded down to us by pre- 
vious workers in the same field. We know that 
in spite of the apparent slowness of our growth, 
underneath the surface our work is creating 
among the members of our class, the working 
class, a growing knowledge of their position in 
society, and the line along which to act to 
achieve their freedom. Only those who build, 
as we do, on the solid rock, can expect the 
edifice to stand. Those who build on sand will 
eee their work continually obliterated. In any 
case we have every reason to be satisfied with 
our work up to the present, and that knowledge, 
combined with the syectacle of the continual 
downfalls (the re-actionary attitude of all the 
self-styled ‘‘Revolutionaries” on the present 
capitalist war in Europe is the latest manifesta- 
tion) of those who eneer at our attitude, will 
nerve us to still greater exertions in the future 


“For while the tired waves vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent flooding in the main. 


“And not by Eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But Westward, look, the land is bright!” 


G. McC. 
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LYDDITE FOR THE FRAY. 
——=$0:0 
HOW THE MASTERS LOVINGLY TREAT 
THE POLICE IN TIMES OF STRIKE. 
“One of the elective’ auditors of the City of 
Leeds, who has been dealing with the expendi- 
ture of £30,000 on police and volunteer workers 
during the great municipal strike of last winter, 
has made public some details of the accounts. 
The maintenance of some 600 special police 
alone cost £22,000 including payments of 
£10,000 to various watch committees. Forty 
casks of beer, each containing 36 gallons, went 
into the New Wortley Gas Works alone and 
other orders given by the Gas Department were 
for 25,700 bottles of mineral waters. The total 
number of pints of beer ordered for the police 
was 4,954. A vast quantity of tobacco was con- 
sumed, the orders being for 141 Iba of tobacco, 
134} lbs of twist and Rocunda mixture; 151 lbs 
twist, Union Jack and Redbreast, 166 lbs of 
tobacco, 190 lbs Bond of Union. The cigarettes 
consumed ran into hundfeds of thousands and 
over 1,100 cigars were supplied. A large num- 
ber of luncheons were charged at 2s. each, and 
all sandwiches were paid for at 4d. each. Among 
the food orders are 13,475 lbs of roast beef at 
Is. per 1b. The games and recreations provided 
for the men behind barricades and police guards 
included footballs, darta, draughts and draught 
boards, cards, dominoes, and a gramophone. 
One account for towels, blankets, mattresses 
and other items is £444 14s. 6d., while 493 over- 
alls and bed jackets cost £130. New suits of 
clothes were claimed by 141 men at a cost of 
£200.” 
* * * 


VOLUNTARY (!) ENLISTMENT. 


“It would be an admirable thing if all un- 
married men between 18 and 30 without the 
manhood to offer themselves, were forcibly 
pressed into the Army and put into battalions 
where the kicks should be far more than the 
ha'pence.” — “Daily Express,” Aug. 20th, 1914. 


* * x 


THE MEN WHO ARE CALLED TO FIGHT | 


FOR THEIR COUNTRY. 


‘How precarious is the life of the London 
docker may be illustrated by the figures of the 


weekly earnings of a casual docker, which I take | 


from that invaluable study, ‘Weat Ham,’ by 
E. Howarth and Mona Wilson. 9s. 11d , 18s. 8d., 
5s. 10d., 339. 9d., 308. 4d., nil, nil, nil, 58. 9d., 
28s., nil (the net weekly average being 12s. 04d ) 


On an average day at the London docks, you | 
will find a SURPLUS of at least 10,000 labour. 


ers. The scenes which are taking place every 


day of the week are only the symbol of the | 


miseries that afflict these wretched victims of 
the industrial machine, of the degradation of | 
character and of the waste of human life.”— | 
“Daily News,” May 23rd, 1914 


* * * 


THE THREE DIFFERENT FACES UF BEN 
TILLETT. 

Labour * Leader” and Friend of the Poor. | 

lat Face. Writing in “Justice,” June 15th, | 


1912, while the Transport Workers were on 
strike: 
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savages . . é 
neverthetess there is need now to protect the 
United Kingdom against invasion.” 


3rd Face. — Writing in “John Bull,” October 
10th, 1914: 


“We must fight because the British worker 
has more of constitutional and democratic free- 
dom together with social opportunity to guard 
than the enemies enjoy.” 


Comment would spoil the beauty of these 
three extracts. 
* * * 


THE CAUSE OF THE WORKERS’ 
DISEASES. 


“Professor Metchnikoff, the prophet of the 
microbe or germ theory on whom the mantle of 
Pasteur has fallen, recently lectured at the Royal 

| Society of Medicine on ‘Warfare on Tubercle,’ 
| in which he said that no remedy for tubercle 
had been discovered. Doctors know however, that 
the TRUE cause of tubercle is living in slums, 
unhygienic surroundings, sweated wages and 
the accompanying starvation.” —Dr. Boyd Ke- 
| own, M.RC.S., L.R.C.F., in “Daily Herald,” 
January 28th, 1913. 


* * 


THE COWARDLY RICH. 


“Paris is bearing up. Most of the shops and 
very many of the houses are closed and shut- 
tered. The rich man has packed up his traps 
and with his menservants and maideservants, 
his oxen and his asses, the wife of his bosom 
and the children that are his, has slipped away, 
either southward, whither the Government has 
sped, or to the more peaceful watering places in 
| the South Coast of England.” —‘‘ Daily News,” 

Sept. 9th, 1914. 


| 


* * * 
| BREAKING OF TREATIES. 


“ Russia has broken treaties in the past, 80 has 
England . . . There is not an important treaty 
of modern Europe but has been partially de- 
nounced, revoked or altered in times of peace. 
The treaty of Utrech 1713, of Vienna 1814. of 
Paris 1850, of Prague 1866, of Berlin 1878, 

have in part or in whole been denounced. The 
| Black Sea clause of the Treaty of Paris and the 
| Patoum clause of.the Treaty of Berlin were 
openly and frankly denounced and repudiated 
by Russia in her own sole interest. Let us all 
admit that Europe accepted the Russian de- 
nunciation.”—Arnold White in the “Sunday 
Chronicle,” Oct. 14th, 1914. 

* * x 


ATROCITIES. 


‘“‘In the course of his letter of resignation, 
General Beyers made a bitter attack upon the 
British Government. It is said, he wrote, that 
war is being waged against the barbarity of the 
German. [I have forgiven but not forgotten all 








| the barbarities in this our own country during 
| the South African war. With very few excep- 


tions, all farms, not to mention many towns, 
were 80 manv Louvains of which we now hear 
so much.— ‘Daily News,” Sept. 22nd, 1914. 
“Here is an idea for Lord Kitchener. Why 
not arrange to have all German prisoners whom 
we capture during the war sent over to England 
va the North Sea, in barges propelled from be- 








“The governing classes . . . have the habit 
of thinking of the worker as a slave and are 
prepared to kill him with bludgeon and soldiery | 
if he dares to struggle with his chains — 
300,000 children are wanting food and protec- 
tion; 100,000 women are wanting support; 
100,000 men are fighting for dear life and prin- | 
ciple. Our fight is against the capitalists, who | 
not only want to destroy our liberties, making 
slaves of us, but they would destroy our home | 
and home life as they have done and are doing | 
to the vicious best of their malignant hate.” 


2nd Face. —Writing in “Daily Herald,” Sept. | 
5th, 1914: 
“Every able-bodied man must either fight or | 
be ready to defend his country . . The ob- 
jection taken by very many intelligent workers 
is that . . . there are at least 5 to 10 millions 
of working-class folk in slum and _ starvation 
who could not be worse off by a German inva 
ion or the Government of the most brutal | 
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| rived in hundreds of taxi-cabs 


hind by tugs over the mine strewn area.” — 
“John Bull,” Sept. 5th, 1914. 


“The British left wing have again covered 
themselves with glory The forests of 
Chantilly should rank with the plains of Water- 
loo. The sterling work done in the shadow of 
these ancient trees will go down to history. 
Despite sentimental French advices they FIRED 
& part of the wood and slew the Germans con- 
cealed therein like rats as they scuttled forth.” — 
‘Pall Mall Gazette,” Sept. 10th, 1914. 


“The Zouaves and Chasseurs d'Afrique ar- 
You will 
hear with less revolt of the horror | passed 


| earlier in the day, some 240 Prussians dead in 


one farm together, black and unburied. They 


| were killed by shell fumes possibly, but had 
been bayoneted for double security.” 


* Weekly 
Despatch,” Sept. 20th, 1914. 
* ok * 
LIBERALITY OF THE LIBERALS. 


“Let us bear in mind what this war will do 


. These contentions are true, but 
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for tens of thousands of young women is to rob 
them of their husbands, to create a loss which 
in many cases can never be filled, to alter utterly 
the meaning and the value of life for many of 
the bereaved. [his is something we cannot pay 
for and no possible pension that we can devise 
can touch this main point. Is 76. Od. 
what a great and rich nation should offer to . . 
its women who will bear the real burden of the 
war? It seems to me that to ask this question 
is to answer it. I have not yet found a single 
person who attempts to justify the 7s. 6d.”— 
‘Daily News,” Nov. 11th, 1914. (Article by C. 
Money.) 
* * * 


THE ALLIANCE OF LABOUR AND 
\LIBERALISM. 


“Oo what outstanding feature of domestic 
policy during that time (i.e, the last 8 years) 
has the feeling of the Labour Party been with 
the Opposition and against the Government ? 
Was it so in the Trades Disputes Bill, Old Age 
Pensions, the Coal Strike, the Insurance Act, 
the Labour Exchanges, the Budget of 1909 or 
the Parliament Act? Is it so in the case of the 
Home Rule Bill, Plural Voting or Welsh Dises- 
tablishment? -The fact of course is, that on 
every fundamental question of home politics, 
the Government has had no more constant sup- 
Siig than the Labour Party.—“ Daily News,” 

an. 28th, 1914. . 


“They must recognise that the Labour Party 
was not a Socialist party. Many of its members 
had been driven into ita ranks and still con- 
tinued to maintain the closest possible connec- 
tion with the Liberal organisations’ in their 
constituences . . . The policy of the Labour 
Party has been deliberately to keep the Liberal 
Party in office.” —“ Labour Leader,” April 16th, 
1914 (reporting speech of Philip Snowden). 


* * * 


THE CASUALTIES OF PEACE AND THE 
CASUALTIES OF WAR. 


“Peace hath her casualties no less saddening 
than war. There were for example, no fewer 
than 476,920 cases of disablement, and 3,748 
men killed in seven of the principal industries 
of Great Britain during the year 1913. 

‘These figures are contained in the official 
statistics issued on Saturday of the working of 
the Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ 
Liability Acts for last year. They may be com- 
pared with the British casualties during three 
months of the present war of approximately 
60,000. 

“The industries to which these figures apply 
were those connected with mines, quarries, rail- 
ways, factories, harbours, docks, constructional 
works and shipping, and the army of workers 
in them number 7,509,353.” —“ Daily Citizen,” 
Nov. 16th, 1914. 

x ok x 


THE WAR AND THE FINANCIERS. 


‘This morning the public has before it the 
biggest and best loan ever offered for subscrip- 
tion, I'he British people are invited to find the 
money to the amount of £350,000,00U. The 
finding of the money requires no sacrifice what- 
ever . . . The return offered to the subscriber 
is exceedingly handsome . . . the yield being 
as high as 4 percent. . . . offered on the best 
security in the world. The war has 
brought the investor good. . . . From both 
the patriotic and the financial point of view it 
is @ magnificent investment. -““Daily Mail,” 
Nov. 18th, 1914. 

i. Mi 
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ACKNOWLEDEMENTS. 


REOEIVED 
“Weekly People” (New York). 
“Gaelic American” (New York). 
‘ British Columbia Federationist” (Vanc’ ver . 
“ Civil Service Socialist ” (London). 
“ Freedom” (London). 
“Cotton's Weekly.” (Canada.) 
‘‘ Appeal to Reason.’ (Kansas ) 
“Tnternational News Letter” (Berlin). 
“The Western Clarion ” (Vancouver). 
“The Socialist’” (Melbourne). 
“Industrial Union News” (Detroit). 
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8.P.G.B. LECTURE LIST FOR DECEMBER. 


(LONDON DISTRICT.) 


6th. 


11.30 A. Barker 
7-30 J. Fitzgerald 
7-30 A. W. Pearson 
7.30 R. Reynolds 
3-30 A. Anderson 

11.30 B. Young 

11.8C J. Brown 
7.30 D.B. Campbell 

11.30 E. Lake 

-30 H. Joy 
a A. Wallis 


SUNDAYS. 


Battersea, Prince's Head 


Claptor, N., Keaninghall Rd. 
Edmonton 

Finsbury Park 

Hampstead, Jack Straw's Castle 
Manor Park, Earl of Essex 
Peckham Triangle 
Tooting Broadway 


Tottenham, West Green Cor. 


Victoria Park 
Walham Green Church } 
Walthamstow, Hoe-st 7.30 A. Jacobs 
Wood Grn., Jolly Butchers Hill 11.30 J. Ward 
ss m 7.80 J, Wray 


MONDAYS.— Islington, Highbury Cnr. 8.30. 
THURSDAYS, Queen's 1k. Dalston, 8.30. 
PRIDAYS.—Tooting Broadway, 8.30. 


NOTE— Owing to various 


peculiarly British sense of fair play of 


13th. 
C. Elliott 
H. Joy 
R. Reynolds 
]. Ward 
C. Baggett 
T. W. Lébb 
B. Young 
J. Fitzgerald 


* 27th. 


D. B. Campbell 
T. W. Lobb 


20th. 


A. Wallis 

F. Vickers 

G. Seech 
A.W. Pearson 
A. Kohn 

C. Elliot 

A. J.cobs 

A. Barker 

D. B. Campbell 
C. Baggett 

B. Young 

H. Joy 

iF Fitzgerald 
D. B. Cam pbell - Reynolds 
G. Seech T. W. Lobb 
A. Wallis J. Brown 

F. Vickers J. Ward 


R. Reynolds 
G. Seech 

C. Baggett 
C. Elhott 

B. Young 

J. Fitzgerald 
J. Wray 


circumstances, including the 
our opponents, the 


Party’s Lecture List is considerably curtailed this month. | 


Other Meetings, however, 
time. 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
193, Grays Inn Roap, Lonpox, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA—A. Jones, Sec., 3 Mathew Street, 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea. Branch meets 
every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at Laburnam 
House, 134, High-street, Battersea, S.W. 


BIRMINGHAM. E. Jesper, Secy., 74, Murdock-rd., 
Handsworth, Birmingham. Branch meets at 
Coffee House, Spieeal-st., Bull Ring, 11 a.m. 
1st & 3rd Sundays. 


CENTRAL.— Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 


EAST HAM.—Communications to Sec., at Hartley- 
Ave. School, Wakefield-st., where Branch 
meets alternate Tuesdays at 8.30 p m. 


EAST LONDON. A. Jacobs, Sec. ,78 Eric-st., Mile 
End, where branch meets 1st and 3rd Mons. 


&DMCNTON.—F. Hawes, Secy., 30, Ascot Road, 
Edmonton. Branch meets every Saturday at 
.30 at the Orphanage Schools, Charch-street, 

wer Edmonton. 


FULHAM & CHELSEA.— Allcommunications to W. 
Long, 13 Lambrook Terrace, Fulham, S.W. 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m. at 295 
Wandsworth Bridge-rd. 

GRAVESEND.— Sec1y. Geo. Richman, 3 Cocpes’s 
Row, Northfleet. 

MLFORD.—“decretary,” 119 Second Avenue, Manor 
Pak. Branch meets alternate Sundays 
at 330. p.m. at Empire Cafe, 13 Ilford Lane. 


{SLINGTON.--Commnunications to Secretary, 144, 
Seven Sisters-road, Holloway, N., where 
Branch meets every Wednesday at 8.30 

KILBURN.— Secretary c/o H. Keen, 65 Southam-st., 
W. Branch meets Thursday evenings at 8 30 
104 Malvern-rd., W. Kilburn. 

MANCHESTER.— J. Brough, Sec., 127 Beresford-st., 
Moss Side, M’chester. Branch meets Lockhart’s 
Cafe, opposite the “ Palace,” Oxford Street, 
and and 4th Fridays at 8. Public invited. 


MARYLEBONF. Branch meets ist & 3rd Sats. at 
7-3C, at 82 Lisson-grove, W. Communica- 
tions to Sec. at above address. 


N. KENSINGTON. T. Hewscn, Sec., 119 Tavi-tock 
Crescent. Branch meets Tues. at 8, at above 
address in basement. 


NOTTINGHAM.—L. Shearstone, Sec., 4 Balfour-rd., 
Nottingham. Branch meets ist & 3rd Suns. 
at 11.30, at 20 Radclitie St., Meadows. 


PADDINGTON.—Communications to Secy., J. W. 
Cheeseman, 189, Portnall-rd., Maida Hill, W. 
Branch meets Thurs., 8.30 p.m. at 185 Portnall 
Road, Maida Hill. 


PECKHAM.—Branch premises, 41 Albert-rd., Queen's 
rd., Peckham, where Branch meets every Mon. 
at 8.80. Open every evening for meetings and 
discussions, 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA — Communications to Secy., 
Ashlea House School, 156 York-1d., where 
Branch meets altn. Sundays at 10.30 a.m. 


will be arranged from time to 


- 


STOKE NEWINGTON.— Sec., 36, Brownlow-road, 
Queens -rd. Branch meets 1st and 3rd Mons. 
8.15 at 10a, Farleigh-rd. Other Mons. lec- 


tures an 
ne communications 
pper Tooting Rd., 
Glotsdaysdr 8.80, 

TOTTENHAM.—W. T. Tickner, Sec., 2 Spilsby, 14 
Colsterworth Rd. Branch meets Mons. at 8 
at 224, High-rd., Tottenham. Rooms open 

only Mon. evening. 

WAIL THAMSTOW._D. G. Lloyd, Sec., 48, Badlis-rd 
Walthamstow. Branch meets every Monday 
at 8.30 at the Workman's Hall 84, High-st. 

WATFCRD.— A. Lawsc n, Sec., 74 Kensingt« n-: ve, 
Branch meets Wednesdays 7.30 p-m. at John- 
son’s, 112 High-st- Public discussion at 8.45. 

WEST HAM.—AIll communications to Secretary at 
Boleyn Dining Rooms, 459, Green St., Upton 
Park, where Branch meets alternate Mondays 


at 7.80. 

WOOD GREEN.—C. Revelle, Secy., 53 Maidstone 
Rd. New Southgate. From Jan. 5 Branch meet 
alternate Mondays at 8.80, at School Hall, 
Brook-rd., Wood Green. 


to Secretary., 127 
where Branch meets on 


SECOND EDITION. 


SOCIALISM & RELIGION. 


"The Farty’s }roncunce ment on thie 
interesting subject 


This new edition of this useful work is 
enlarged to 48 pages, and con- 
tains a preface. 


Post Free . = a : 


From Handicraft 
(0 Capitalism, 


By Kart Kavrtsky. 
POST FREE ove oes ove lid 


THE WORKING LASS, 
By Kart Kaortsky. 

Post Free . © » - 1}d. 

ees! 

The CAPITALIST CLASS, 
By Kagt Kavrsry, 

Post Free - - - - - 13d. 

SOCIALISM, UTOPIAN & SCIENTIFIC, 

By F. Enaets. 


Price 6d. ° - - Post Free 7d. 
eee 
ART LABOUR, AND SOCIALISM 


By Wuouam Morr. 
Post Free - : ‘ - 


13d. 
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| THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


t ee 


OBJECT. 
The establishment of a system or 


| society basea upon the common own. 


ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 
Britain 


Great 


| HOLDS— 


TuaT society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(v.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the 


| capitalist or master class, and the consequent 


enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

t in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 
a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who <oduce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That asin the order of socia? evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its. 

om, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class 6f 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Socutist Party of reat Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


ee 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


—_—— :0: 


l'bose agreeing with the above principles and 
desiring enrolment in the Party, short apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 


MANIFESTO 
OF THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Fifth Edition with preface. 


Explains the Party’s position toward the 
S.D.P., L.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc? © 
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